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Where  shall  we  begin  this  necessary  task  of  realizing  our  dream  of  a 
commonwealth  that  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  common  weal 
of  all?  Where,  but  here  and  now?  Nothing  can  act  but  where  it  is.  Our 
greatest  lesson  is  to  learn  that  these  streets  and  stores  and  fields — the  earth 
and  sky  in  all  of  their  daily  manifestations — are  but  "folds  across  the  face  of 
God;"  that  "earth  is  crammed  icith  heaven  and  every  common  bush  aflame 
with  God;"  that  the  "Thy  will"  for  which  we  daily  pray  will  be  done  here  and 
now  or  nowhere;  and  that  agriculture,  business,  freedom,  education  and 
religion  are  but  instruments  in  our  hands  for  finding  the  common  God  in  the 
common  good  and  making  His  will  prevail. — Edward  K.   Graham. 

JANUARY,     1914 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  North  Carolina  High  School,  Bulletin  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  University,  and  will  be  sent  free  of 
cost  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  high  school  teachers 
of  the  State  who  may  wish  to  receive  it.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  building  up  of  North  Carolina  High  Schools.  The  Bul- 
letin will  publish  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  other 
matters  of  interest  to  high  school  teachers,  pertinent  discus- 
sions of  secondary  school  conditions,  problems,  etc.,  and  will 
endeavor  to  make  itself  helpful  in  whatever  ways  it  can.  It 
will  welcome  from  the  school  men  of  the  State  suggestions 
looking  to  its  larger  usefulness. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  Triangular  Debate 

The  committee  of  the  Debating  Union  has  deemed  it  wise 
to  change  the  date  originally  announced  for  the  final 
debate  at  Chapel  Hill  from  April  10th  to  April  3d,  and 
the  date  for  the  preliminary  triangular  debates  has,  accord- 
ingly, been  changed  from  March  27th  to  March  20th.  The 
change  in  the  date  of  the  final  contest  was  necessary  in  order 
that  the  debate  and  the  interscholastic  track  meet  might  be 
held  at  the  same  time.  The  preliminary  debates  at  Chapel 
Hill  will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  April  2,  and  Friday 
morning,  April  3,  and  the  final  debate  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  April  3.  On  Friday  afternoon,  the  interscholastic 
track  meet,  announced  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin, will  be  held. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  schools  have  already  entered 
the  Union  for  the  triangular  debates,  and  the  number  will 
be  increased  still  further.  The  query  is:  Resolved,  That  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
allow  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  in  State-ivide  Legisla- 
tion. JNTo  principal  should  be  content  to  let  his  school  remain 
out  of  the  Union  because  of  the  fact  that  his  students  have 
had  no  experience  in  debate.  Enter  the  Union  and  give  your 
students  an  opportunity  to  contest  with  the  students  of  other 
schools,  and,  the  chances  are,  they  will  give  a  pretty  good 
account  of  themselves.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
girls  as  well  as  boys  are  eligible  to  participate  in  these  de- 
bates. There  were  several  young  ladies  in  the  debates  last 
year,  and  two  of  them,  Miss  Julia  Cooper,  of  Graham,  and 
Miss  Emma  Wellons,  of  Smithfield  won  in  the  triangular 
debates  and  came  to  Chapel  Hill.  And,  by  the  way,  Miss 
Cooper   made    in   the   preliminaries   one   of   the   best   single 
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debates  heard  at  Chapel  Hill.  Encourage  jour  school  to 
enter  at  once,  and  give  your  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  debate. 
In  the  April  number  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  published 
the  triangles,  the  names  of  debaters  representing  the  different 
schools,  and  a  full  account  of  the  final  contest.  The  com- 
mittee expects  to  present  to  every  one  who  participates  in 
the  triangular  debates  this  year  a  beautiful  membership  but- 
ton. This  will  probably  not  be  ready  until  about  the  time  of 
the  preliminary  debates.  If  you  have  not  already  received 
the  debate  literature,  or  if  you  wish  to  have  further  informa- 
tion on  any  point,  write  at  once  to  E.  R.  Rankin,  Secretary, 
Chapel  Hill,  K  C. 

The  District  Contests 

The  dates  for  the  five  district  contests  have  not  yet  been 
definitely  agreed  upon,  nor  have  the  places  for  holding  these 
contests  been  selected.  These  matters  will  be  settled,  how- 
ever, within  a  few  days,  and  due  notice  will  be  given  to  all 
the  schools.  Leaflets  giving  complete  information  about  the 
contests,  dates,  places  of  meeting,  rules,  regulations,  etc., 
will  be  printed  and  mailed  out  about  February  1st.  Every 
public  high  school  in,  the  State  should  be  represented  in  the 
district  contests  in  April.  To  have  your  school  participate  in 
these  events,  will  serve  to  quicken  interest  and  friendly  riv- 
alry in  the  schools  and  the  pupils,  and  these  will  react  in  a 
wholesome  way  in  stimulating  a  better  school  spirit  in  your 
community.  There  will  be  contests  in  declamation  and  ath- 
letic sports  for  the  boys,  recitation  for  the  girls,  spelling  and 
composition  for  both.  Plan  now  to  have  your  school  take 
part  in  the  district  contest. 

Vocational  Training  in  the  High  Schools 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  public  high  school  principals  held 
in  Raleight  last  November,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
study  the  whole  question  of  vocational  training,  to  outline 
suggested  courses  in  the  vocational  branches,  and  to  suggest 
such  provisions  as  may  to  the  committee  seem  wise  and  neces- 
sary for  putting  vocational  and  industrial  training  on  a  sane 
and  effective  basis  in  our  high  schools.  The  committee  held 
two  meetings  before  leaving  Raleigh,  and  divided  into  sub- 
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committees  for  the  purpose  of  studying  specifically  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  subject.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  during  the  session  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  February  23-28. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  the  following  members :  1ST. 
W.  Walker,  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Chairman; 
Clarence  Poe,  Editor  Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh;  Dr.  L. 
A.  Williams,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  Dr. 
E.  W.  Knight,  Trinity  College,  Durham;  Prof.  J.  H.  High- 
smith,  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest;  Prof.  E.  E.  Bal- 
comb,  State  Normal  College,  Greensboro ;  Prof.  C.  L.  New- 
man, A.  &  M.  College,  West  Raleigh ;  E.  J.  Coltrane,  James- 
town. High  School ;  P.  E.  Shaw,  Teacheys  High  School ;  Dr. 
J.  E.  Turlington,  Craven  County  Farm-Life  School,  Vance- 
boro ;  J.  M.  Gray,  Lowe's  Grove  High  School,  Durham,  R.  3 ; 
K.  H.  Mclntyre,  Pleasant  Garden  High  School ;  and  W.  C. 
Crosby,  Charlotte. 

The  work  undertaken  by  the  committee  is  a  piece  of  con- 
structive work  in  education,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some- 
thing really  worth  while  will  be  produced.  Possibly  a  tenta- 
tive report  may  be  made  this  spring,  though  the  full  report 
will  not  be  made  until  next  fall.  In  the  meantime,  every 
member  of  the  committee  invites  suggestions  from  every 
possible  source. 

The  Abstract  of  the  Census 

Every  high  school  and  every  library  in  the  State  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  Abstract  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  with  the 
North  Carolina  Supplement.  This  document  contains  a 
wealth  of  teaching  material  about  the  State  and  Nation  which 
pupils  should  have  access  to.  Pages  565-703,  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pages,  are  taken  up  with  the 
supplement  for  North  Carolina.  Here  is  a  storehouse  of  ma- 
terial that  can  be  used  and  should  be  used  in  supplementing 
the  text-book  instruction,  especially  in  history  and  geography. 
Write  to  your  Congressman  or  Senator  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  publication  sent  to  you  for  your  school  library. 
There  is  no  charge  for  it. 
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North  Carolina  Schools  Accredited  by  the  Southern  Commission 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States,  held  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  No- 
vember, one  hundred  and  fifty-three  schools  were  accredited 
in  eleven  Southern  States.  In  this  accredited  list  there  are  ten 
North  Carolina  schools :  Asheville  City  High  School,  Ashe- 
iville  School,  Bingham  School,  Asheville,  St.  Genevieve's 
Academy,  Asheville,  Charlotte  City  High  School,  Elizabeth 
City  High  School,  Goldsboro  High  School,  Fassifern  School, 
Lincolnton,  Raleigh  High  School,  and  Winston-Salem  City 
High  School.  There  are  as  many  more  schools  in  the  State 
that  should  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mission. Several  did  not  apply,  some  were  not  accepted  be- 
cause they  failed  to  meet  some  technical  requirement,  and  a 
few  applications  were  held  over  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Commission.  A  pamphlet  containing  the  complete  list  of 
schools  accredited,  the  regulations,  etc.,  will  be  sent  to  any 
one  desiring  it.    Apply  to  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Summer  School  for  Teachers 

The  University  Summer  School  for  Teachers  for  1914 
promises  to  be  the  best  session  the  school  has  had.  Already 
plans  are  on  foot  to  open  additional  buildings,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  increased  attendance,  to  strengthen  the  work 
wherever  possible,  and  to  broaden  its  scope  just  as  far  as  the 
funds  will  permit.  The  management  will  put  forth  every 
effort  to  make  the  Summer  School  serve  the  needs  of  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  of  this  State.  Nowhere  else  can  the 
progressive  teacher,  who  wishes  to  improve  his  opportunities 
by  improving  himself  professionally,  find  so  many  opportun- 
ities offered  for  so  small  expense.  The  cost  to  each  individual 
teacher  in  attendance  is  kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure 
without  sacrificing  efficiency.  Two  special  features  will  be  a 
Rural  Life  Week  and  the  High  School  Conference.  Those  in 
attendance  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  important 
subjects  discussed  by  some  of  the  most  vigorous  thinkers  and 
speakers  in  the  country.  The  preliminary  announcement  will 
be  ready  about  February  1st.  A  bulletin  giving  complete 
detailed  information  about  the  Summer  School  will  be  ready 
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about  April  1st.     The  Summer  School  will  open  on  June 
16th,  and  will  continue,  as  usual,  for  a  term  of  six  weeks. 

Education  a  Popular  Thing 

Education  was  never  so  popular  nor  ever  had  such  a  vigorous  hold 
on  the  people  of  this  country  as  at  present.  A  college-bred  man  was 
formerly  an  exception.  He  is  now  the  rule.  Education  is  translating 
our  civilization.  It  is  giving  society  a  new  code  of  ethics.  It  is  at 
once  making  us  more  practical  in  our  conceptions  and  more  proficient 
in  our  professions.  It  has  not  been  many  years  ago  when  the  boy  or 
girl  who  went  to  college  came  from  some  favored  family,  somebody 
who  lived  in  the  only  big  white  house  in  the  neighborhood.  Now  the 
boys  and  girls  are  trooping  to  the  higher  Institutions  from  the  humblest 
cabins,  and  from  almost  every  family.  Giving  their  children  an  educa- 
tion is  an  ideal  now  cultivated  by  every  parent  when  formerly  it  was 
held  only  by  those  who  wanted  to  expend  some  money  on  their  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  a  fine  sign,  an  encouragement  to  those  who  are  laboring 
for  the  uplift  of  the  world  morally  and  socially  as  well  as  mentally. 
— Charlotte  Chronicle. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  just  what  influence  the  rural 
public  high  schools  have  had  in  making  it  possible  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  rural  districts  to  come  "  trooping  to  the 
higher  institutions  from  the  humblest  cabins,  and  from  almost 
every  family  V  These  schools  have  opened  the  door  of  op- 
portunity to  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who,  without  them, 
never  would  have  had  any  opportunity  for  education  beyond 
the  elementary  school. 

A  Spelling  Test  in  the  Edenton  High  School 

Several  principals  and  superintendents  recently  made  use 
of  a  part  of  Dr.  Royster's  paper,  published  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  as  a  test  in  spelling  for  their  high 
school  departments.  The  results  of  the  test  given  in  the 
Edenton  Graded  School,  carefully  tabulated  by  Superintend- 
ent R.  H.  Bachman,  are  given  herewith.  The  words  were 
dictated  to  the  pupils  without  preparation  on  their  part.  If 
you  have  not  already  made  use  of  the  test,  suppose  you  try 
it  with  your  pupils  and  compare  the  results  with  those  of  the 
Edenton  School  which  follow : 
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No.  of  Pupils  by  grades 7th  13    8th  11  9th  5  10th  5 

By  Sex  4M.9F.    4M.7F.  0M.5F.  1M.4F. 

No.  of  pupils  passed 7  9  5  4 

Per  cent,  of  pupils  passed 53.8  81.8        100  80 

Average  per  cent,  of  class yy.y  70.7  83  78.4 

Per  cent,   of  boys  passed o  50  100 

Per  cent,  of  girls  passed yy.y        100  100  75 

Per  cent.  of.  boys  who  smoke  failed 100  100 

Per  cent,  of  boys  who  do  not  smoke 

passed     50  50  100 

No.  of  pupils  failed 6  2  2  1 

No.  words  missed  by  classes 235  196  52  65 

Ave.  No.  words  missed  by  pupils 18  17.8  10.4       13 

No.  of  pupils  taking  test 34 

No.  of  words  in  the  test 63 

Highest   per  cent 92 

Lowest  per  cent 53 


LIST  OF  WORDS  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  EACH  WAS    MI  SPELLED 


Ridiculous  20 
Separate  7 
Privilege  4 
Disappoint  16 
Principal  14 
Whether  6 
Similar  7 
Development  15 
Proceed  8 
Height  3 
Necessary  8 
Belief  1 
Together  7 
Sentence  2 
Holiday  I 
Its  8 


All  right  33 
Parallel   16 
Laboratory   16 
Referring  11 
Preparation  15 
Apparatus  9 
Develop  27 
Embarrass  20 
Horse's  4 
Business  3 
Warrant  3 
Whipped  1 
Succeed  4 
Referred  7 
O'clock  4 
Opportunity  8 


Lose  8 
Means  2 
Too  o 
Studied  o 
Precede  18 
Argument  11 
Embarrass  20 
Manual  5 
Absence  2 
Prepare  1 
Doesn't  5 
Courageous  7 
Speech  9 
Invite  o 
There  o 
Ought  o 


Athletic  15 
Pursue  17 
Existence  4 
Principle   18 
Government  8 
Curriculum  31 
Until  5 
Occurrence  25 
Celebrate  0 
Affairs  0 
Disappear  10 
Dying  6 
Football  19 
Till  21 
Their  1 


Forthcoming   Educational   Meetings 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  meets 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  February  23-28. 

The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  meets  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  April  7-10. 

The  North  Carolina  High  School  Conference  will  meet 
at  Chapel  Hill,  June  25-27. 

The  National  Education  Association  will  hold  its  1914 
session  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  4-11. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Summer  School  for 
Teachers  will  be  in  session  at  Chapel  Hill,  June  16- July  28. 
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CULTURE,  AGRICULTURE,  AND  CITIZENSHIP* 


EDWARD   K.    GKAHAM 
Acting  President  of  the  University  of  North   Carolina. 

The  topic  I  am  announced  to  speak  on  is  "  Culture  and 
Agriculture."  What  I  mean  to  ask  you  to  think  about  is  the 
relation  between  education  of  any  sort  and  business  of  any 
sort, — the  training  of  our  mind  and  spirit  and  the  earning  of 
our  living.  And  I  want  to  add  to  this,  the  relationship  that 
our  association  in  this  community  adds  to  it.  Perhaps  this 
seems  a  very  general  subject,  not  greatly  concerned  with  our 
living  interests ;  but  when  we  consider  the  matter  we  find  that 
discovering  this  relationship  between  our  material  interests 
and  our  higher  interests  is  the  thing  with  which  we  are  most 
practically  concerned  both  in.  our  private  and  our  public  af- 
fairs.   We  might  almost  say  that  that  is  what  life  is. 

In  recent  years  a  great  many  writers  and  speakers  have 
shown  extraordinary  interest  in  this  section  in  which  we  live. 
They  have  spoken  fair  words  of  praise  of  our  resources,  our 
history,  our  "  native  stock,"  our  manufactures,  our  farms, 
our  water-powers,  and  they  have  shown  their  faith  in  our 
future  in  the  best  way  strangers  can  show  it — by  putting  their 
money  here.  But  the  main  interest  they  feel  in  this  section 
is  not  the  opportunity  it  has  of  developing  its  material  re- 
sources but  the  unparalled  opportunity  it  has  of  building  up  a 
great  civilization. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  an  article  that  spoke  of  a  cer- 
tain man  as  a  fine  type  of  new  Southerner,  not  the  vaguely 
idealistic  type,  fine  but  ineffective,  nor  the  type  exactly  that 
is  building  our  peculiarly  successful  commercial  cities,  such 
as  Atlanta  and  Birmingham ;  but  the  kind  of  man  who  is 
hammering  his  ideals  into  his  business  and  his  citizenship, 
and  who  is  invigorating  his  ideals  with  practical  performance. 

OUR   NEW   CIVIC   INTEREST 

That  is  the  reason  we  are  interested  in  this  civilization  we 
are  making  here  in  Mecklenburg,  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
meet  here  today.     We  are  justly  proud  of  every  particle  of 

*  An  address  delivered  at  a  Rural  School  Rally,  Charlotte,  November  7,  1913. 
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material  prosperity  that  we  have  won,  but  there  is  a  deeper 
reason  for  our  eager  civic  interest  than  our  material  success. 
We  are  not  working  here  merely  to  have  the  richest  county 
and  the  biggest  city  in  the  country.  If  we  have  200,000  peo- 
ple and  50  skyscrapers  in  Charlotte  in  the  next  half  century, 
we'll  only  match  Atlanta  of  today,  and  there  will  be  two  or 
three  hundred  just  like  us.  We  are  glad  of  the  prosperity, 
and  the  more  of  it  we  get  the  gladder  we  are ;  but  it  is  for 
the  use  we  can  make  of  it,  setting  us  free  from  the  slavery 
of  poverty,  so  we  may  be  fully  at  liberty  to  work  for  precisely 
the  sort  of  civilization  that  we  want  here,  that  we  are  mainly 
glad. 

That  is  the  interesting,  the  thrilling  thing  that  the  material 
prosperity  we  have  won  has  done  for  us :  it  has  put  us  where 
the  manly  man  and  the  manly  civilization  asks  to  get — the 
position  young  Solomon  was  in  when  the  Lord  challenged 
him  to  make  his  choice.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  biggest  town 
nor  the  richest  town,  so  that  the  people  at  the  top  can  have 
money  enough  to  stop  work.  We  do  ask  for  wisdom  enough 
to  know  what  the  permanent  and  progressively  good  things 
to  work  for  are,  the  civic  will  to  work  for  them,  and  the  ma- 
terial to  put  wheels  under  them  to  make  them  go. 

WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR   THE   COMMON   GOOD 

What  we  have  learned  that  it  is  wise  to  work  together  for 
is  a  good  place  to  live — a  good  town,  in  a  good  county,  in  a 
good  state.  And  we  mean  by  a  good  place  to  live  a  place 
both  to  make  a  good  living  and  to  live  a  good  life — good 
money,  good  water,  good  streets,  good  schools,  good  churches. 
A  good  place  to  live  is  a  place  to  invest  money  and  get  bigger 
returns  and  to  invest  life  and  get  bigger  returns.  Tomakesuch 
a  place  is  the  biggest  and  most  interesting  game  in  all  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  better  field  in  the  world  to  play  it  than 
right  here  in  North  Carolina. 

What  do  we  get  on  our  investment  here  ?  What,  and  how 
much  ?  That  is  the  problem  of  agriculture,  business,  educa- 
tion and  citizenship :  translating  lower  values  into  higher 
values  in  quantity  and  quality. 

And  as  we  have  worked  at  this  problem  here  during  these 
past  fifty  years  of  privation  and  struggle  we  have  learned 
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that  conditions  for  getting  good  material  things — good  food, 
health,  clothing,  roads,  are  not  separate  from  the  good  spir- 
itual things — good  churches,  good  schools,  good  government, 
but  that  they  are  inter-dependent,  all  a  part  of  the  same  good 
civilization,  just  as  sound  physical  health  is  a  part  of  sound 
spiritual  health.  Our  commercial  and  "  booster  "  organiza- 
tions have  learned  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  good  schools 
and  good  churches ;  it  is  likewise  necessary  for  education  and 
religion  and  citizenship  to  remember  that  the  material  well- 
being  of  all  the  people  is  a  part  of  the  spiritual  ministry 
of  us  all. 

SPIRITUAL  AND  MATERIAL   NEEDS   INSEPARABLE 

We  cannot  separate  them  and  win  this  great  game  of  Chris- 
tian Democracy  that  we  are  playing.  The  Good  Samaritan 
did  a  religious  act  when  he  healed  the  physical  wound  of  the 
man  by  the  road,  and  provided  him  with  money  for  his  ma- 
terial comfort,  and  Christ  commended  him.  The  man  He 
condemned  was  the  priest  who  ignored  the  man's  material 
need.  One  other  man  He  condemned :  the  rich  materialist 
who  invested  his  active  life  in  filling  his  barns,  with  the  idea 
that  when  he  got  them  full  to  bursting  he  would  cultivate 
his  spirit.  Both  the  priest  and  the  farmer  were  wrong,  and 
for  the  same  reason :  they  separated  material  needs  and  prac- 
tice from  the  spiritual  needs  and  principle.  The  life  we 
lead  in  our  stores,  fields,  factories,  offices,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
separate  from  that  we  lead  in  our  homes,  schools,  churches. 
The  business  of  education  is  to  produce  higher  values  in  corn 
as  well  as  higher  values  in  culture;  and  the  use  of  religion  is 
to  light  the  daily  life  of  men  through  every  transaction  of 
their  working  hours,  like  the  sun,  and  not  merely  to  throw  a 
dim,  ineffectual  light  over  the  rest  of  Sunday. 

It  is  so  with  this  good  thing  we  call  citizenship.  What- 
ever promotes  the  material  welfare  of  the  largest  number  of 
people  is  an  essential  of  good  government,  as  it  is  of  good 
education  and  of  good  religion.  Good  citizenship  is  not  a 
fierce  struggle  in  our  business  to  take  all  the  other  fellow  has 
and  then  endow  a  school  and  church  for  him  to  go  to  for 
consolation.  It  is  not  a  margin  of  education,  philanthropy 
and  religion  around  a  pool  of  commercialism.     Big  men  in 
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business  are  more  and  more  coming  to  discover  the  value  of 
profit-sharing  and  co-operation  between  all  factors  even  in 
business  itself;  and  fortunate  will  be  that  community  that 
extends  to  every  detail  of  its  economic  life  that  same  doctrine 
of  fraternal  co-operation  that  gave  us  democratic  government 
and  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  a  difficult  doctrine  but  a 
necessary  one :  that  we  will  never  get  the  sort  of  democracy 
we  are  trying  to  make,  the  sort  of  place  to  live  in  we  want, 
until  we  understand  that  when  we  say  that  our  government 
exists  to  promote  the  general  welfare  we  mean  all  of  the 
welfare  (material  as  well  as  spiritual)   of  all  of  the  people. 

THE  NEED  OF  A  SOUND  ECONOMIC  FOUNDATION 

When  we  look  at  the  facts  of  the  conditions  of  our  schools, 
our  churches,  our  roads  we  are  apt  to  feel  discouraged  and 
wonder  what  is  the  trouble  with  our  government  and  theories 
of  government.  We  do  not  like  it  when  we  see  that  we  stand 
near  the  bottom  of  the  long  roll  of  states  in  illiteracy,  and 
near  the  top  in  the  proportion  of  our  children  that  work  in 
factories.  Some  of  our  friends  tell  us  that  these  children  live 
under  better  conditions  in  their  mill  home  than  they  did  in 
their  farm  homes.  Perhaps  they  do ;  but  none  of  us  can  deny 
that  the  economic  condition  that  makes  this  true  is  a  wrong 
condition.  We  are  responsible  for  it,  as  well  as  the  mill 
owners.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  pass  a  law  requiring  compulsory 
attendance  and  a  six  months  term ;  but  we  must  go  deeper 
than  that.  The  economic  welfare  of  the  whole  community 
must  have  a  sound  foundation  to  be  able  to  enjoy  these  privi- 
leges and  pay  this  money.  We  conduct  these  enterprises  on 
the  community  surplus  and  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
facts  and  find  there  is  little  surplus  we  see  clearly  enough  why 
it  is  that  our  public  enterprises  are  weak  and  the  State 
treasury  exhausted. 

Dr.  Bradford  Knapp  told  the  bankers  in  Asheville  a  few 
months  ago  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  are  sending 
$39,640,885  out  of  the  State  every  year  for  supplies  that 
might  be  raised  at  home.  The  commission  appointed  by  the 
Governor  reports  that  the  feed  stuff  imported  into  the  State 
this  year  will  amount  to  over  $50,000,000.  It  says  that  the 
farmers  pay  from  12%  to  20%  for  their  loans.     Our  farms 
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created  $209,000,000  of  wealth  in  1909,  but  their  feed  bill 
was  $223,000,000.  We  have  produced  in  2^4  years  more 
than  we  have  accumulated  on  our  tax  book  in  2!/2  centuries. 
Any  man  who  will  study  the  figures  that  represent  our  pro- 
ductive life  will  agree  with  Professor  E.  C.  Branson  when 
he  says  that  "  the  wealth-creating  power  of  North  Carolina  is 
enormous,  but  its  wealth-retaining  power  is  feeble."  And  it 
is  on  the  yearly  cash  balance  of  the  community  that  all  of  our 
public  enterprises  of  uplift  depend  for  support. 

HOME  OWNERSHIP  AND  PRODUCTIVE  FARMING 

There  then  is  the  problem  for  the  good  schools  people,  the 
good  roads  people,  the  good  churches  people,  for  good  citizen- 
ship of  every  sort:  how  can  we  make  this  community  bank 
account  more  prosperous  ?  Or  we  can  make  this  question 
more  definite  still :  How  can  we  protect  and  promote  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  home  of  the  productive  man  on  the 
farm  ?  For  if  we  picture  North  Carolina  civilization  from 
any  angle  we  choose,  looking  at  it  through  the  school,  the 
church,  the  store,  the  railroad,  the  town,  we  see  as  the  saving 
grace  of  it  the  prosperous  farm,  tilled  by  its  owner.  There  is 
the  living  heart  of  the  matter !  If  our  civilization  is  planted 
on  the  prosperous  home-owned  farm  it  will  be  as  a  tree  planted 
by  rivers  of  water;  planted  on  a  political  and  social  economy 
that  prevents  and  discourages  home  ownership,  its  leaf  and 
fruit  will  be  withered  and  barren.  Under  present  conditions 
it  seems  more  profitable  to  move  to  town,  take  stock  in  the 
bank  and  run  a  store — and  we  may  expect  the  owner  to  move ; 
but  we  needn't  expect  the  one-year  tenant  to  borrow  at  the 
bank,  buy  at  the  store  and  have  enough  money  and  ambition 
left  to  be  a  forward-looking  upward-building  citizen.  None 
of  our  institutions  will  be  safely  prosperous  if  this  productive 
farm  home  is  not  safely  prosperous.  The  facts  tell  us  it  is 
not  safely  prosperous. 

Home  ownership  of  our  producing  farms  is  decreasing  in- 
stead of  increasing.  In  1880  33%  of  the  farmers  of  North 
Carolina  were  tenants;  in  1890  34%  ;  in  1900  41%  ;  in  1910 
42%.  In  our  town  of  Charlotte  population  and  wealth  have 
multiplied  at  a  fairy-like  speed.  We  have  gained  88%  in 
population    and    practically   doubled   our   wealth   with    each 
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decade.  But  population  in  the  county  has  shrunk  11%. 
64%  of  the  farms  in  Mecklenburg  are  cultivated  by  tenants, 
against  62%  in  1900.  In  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  farm  products  very  few  more  acres,  relatively  speak- 
ing, are  under  cultivation,  and  only  53%  of  the  land  is 
improved.  Over  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the  county  is 
in  woodland  and  unimproved  farm  land. 

THE   BLIGHT   OF   TENANCY 

Tenancy  has  left  its  black  blight  across  civilization  after 
civilization,  scorching  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  life 
of  the  people.  Under  tenancy  and  other  bad  economic  condi- 
tions of  agriculture  the  whole  social  scheme  falls  into  decay. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  prime-mover  in  restoring  landless  peas- 
ants in  Ireland  to  land  ownership — and  England  is  spending 
$940,000,000  in  this  enterprise — and  thereby  redeeming  Ire- 
land, says  of  our  farm  tenancy  system:  "  It  is  the  worst  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge  in  any  country." 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  in  any  detail  the  question  of 
farm  tenancy.  It  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease.  I  have 
dwelt  on  it  because  it  is  typical  of  many  questions  set  for  us  to 
solve,  and  to  emphasize  the  great  fact  that  it  and  many  other 
seemingly  material  questions  are  vitally  related  to  every 
higher  aspect  of  citizenship,  and  that  they  are  to  be  solved 
not  merely  by  the  co-operation  of  farmers,  but  by  the  co- 
operation of  all  good  citizens :  the  banker,  the  lawyer,  the 
teacher,  the  preacher,  the  merchant — by  the  Charlotte  Club  as 
well  as  the  Farmers'  Union. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  paint  a  gloomy  picture.  Quite  the  con- 
trary; I  am  all  optimism  and  faith  that  the  good  citizens  of 
our  State  can  solve  this  and  all  of  the  other  complex  prob- 
lems of  our  rapidly  expanding  industrial  life,  if  they  can  be 
brought  to  see  clearly  what  these  questions  are. 

FORWARD-LOOKING    CITIZENSHIP 

I  have  the  temerity  to  believe  that  good  citizenship  in 
solving  them  will  express  itself  here  in  some  form  more  con- 
structive, statesmanlike,  and  democratic  than  great  philan- 
thropic gifts  to  alleviate  human  poverty  and  crime.  Better 
business,  and  a  truer  citizenship  and  philanthropy  are  those 
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that  prevent  poverty  and  crime  rather  than  attempt  to  relieve 
them  after  they  have  been  created.  Asylums  and  jails  are 
more  often  a  sign  of  bad  civic  economy  than  of  deliberate  sin 
and  bad  human  motive.  Education  that  goes  with  a  plan  of 
increased  tax  in  one  hand,  should  go  with  a  plan  of  increased 
ability  to  pay  in  the  other;  Christian  philanthropy  that  goes 
with  a  plan  of  salvation  in  one  hand  should  go  with  a  liberal 
land  lease  and  credit  system  in  the  other;  politicians  and  pub- 
lic men  who  on  election  day  "  view  with  alarm  "  iniquitous 
conditions  in  Wall  Street,  should  also  look  with  studious  care 
and  sympathy  on  facts  that  every  day  are  making  or  marring 
life  on  Trade  Street  and  the  Pineville  road.  The  real  fight 
for  representative  government  is  to  be  fought  before  condi- 
tions of  ordinary  living  grow  through  neglect  into  great  evils. 

CONFERENCES  FOR  THE  COMMON  GOOD 

We  need  conferences  on  education  by  the  school  people,  and 
on  roads  by  the  roads  people,  conferences  on  various  special 
interests  by  labor  people,  bankers,  and  merchants ;  confer- 
ences for  the  good  of  the  farmer  and  for  the  good  of  the 
city  people ;  but  we  need  non-partisan  conferences  by 
all  of  the  people,  for  the  common  good  of  all.  We 
need  conferences  where  we  would  see  our  civic  life  for  what 
it  truly  is :  a  single  thing — not  made  up  of  separate,  antago- 
nistic divisions  but  all  members  of  one  body,  in  which  the 
blood  that  strengthens  the  arm,  strengthens  the  mind  and 
purifies  the  spirit  and  where  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
permanent  progress  for  any  without  due  regard  for  all  of  the 
interests  of  all. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  co-operation  is  not  practical. 
But  it  is !  There  never  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  any 
class  of  our  people,  in  a  crisis,  failed  to  rise  to  a  great  civic  or 
human  need.  The  great  opportunity  of  our  section  is  not  for 
heroic  civic  service  in  the  hour  of  disaster,  but  for  that  daily 
civic  service  that  prevents  disaster  and  promotes  general 
happiness. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  IN  POINT 

A  few  days  ago  the  newspapers  pictured  an  incident  that 
because  of  certain  sensational  features  of  interest  transfixed 
the  attention  of  the  world.     A  ship  loaded  with  hundreds  of 
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human  souls  was  burned  at  sea  in  a  terrific  storm  at  night. 
The  shell  of  wood  in  the  grip  of  wind  and  wave  and  darkness, 
and  the  precious  freight  it  bore  was  a  pitiable  spectacle  in 
its  apparently  hopeless  contest  with  the  omnipotent  forces 
that  sought  to  destroy  it.  But  the  same  Power  that  rode  in 
devastating  violence  upon  the  storm,  had  provided  through  the 
patient  and  painful  civilization  of  the  centuries  the  means  of 
salvation.  Terror-stricken  instinct  for  self-preservation  was 
controlled  by  educated  discipline  and  a  disgraceful  panic  of 
each  man  for  himself  was  changed  to  a  co-operative  effort  for 
the  rescue  of  all ;  the  miraculous  voice  of  the  wireless — the 
result  of  the  expenditure  of  years  of  labor  and  research  and 
capital,  called  above  the  fury  of  wind  and  wave  and  assembled 
the  sympathy  and  courage  of  the  citizenship  of  the  sea;  it 
reached  through  miles  of  darkness  and  storm  and  found  a 
representative  of  perfectly  organized  business  efficiency — - 
the  oil-ship.  And  the  warfare  of  the  most  terrific  of  natural 
forces  was  stilled  into  peace. 

Behind  this  divinely  thrilling  and  dramatic  spectacle  we 
can  see  in  miniature  the  not  less  thrilling  spectacle  of  our 
civilization  working  out  its  salvation  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  same  forces:  knowledge  taking  account  of  material 
fact,  and  individual  self-interest  and  using  its  facts  to  build 
to  higher  knowledge,  and  joining  with  commerce  and  faith 
and  heroism  and  brotherhood  to  build  to  still  higher  power 
and  freedom  and  the  more  abundant  life  that  comes  through 
learning  the  ways  and  laws  and  use  of  material  forces,  and 
translating  them  into  even  higher  values. 

The  thing  that  happened  there  on  the  sea  makes  up  our  ev- 
ery day  life.  The  river  slips  by  the  town  and  runs  to  the  sea, 
a  muddy,  turbulent  stream.  Its  force  is  caught  and  converted 
into  usable  power.  It  turns  the  factory  wheels,  lights  the 
streets,  lights  the  school  and  the  home  and  the  church.  It 
purifies  and  cleanses  the  town  and  gives  it  health.  We  have 
mastered  the  fact  of  it,  its  ways  and  its  laws,  and  the  turbu- 
lent, muddy  stream  is  no  longer  material,  undirected  force; 
it  is  spiritual  life. 

We  call  this  process  of  mastering  the  ways  and  laws  of 
material  forces  that  they  may  lead  to  higher  and  higher  pro- 
ductivity,  education.      It  cannot  go   too  high;   it  knows  no 
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high  nor  low.  Its  business  and  the  business  of  all  forward- 
looking,  upward-leading  men  is  to  be  vitally  interested  and 
mutually  helpful  in  all  of  the  forces  that  make  up  our  actual 
active  life. 

WHERE  AND  WHEN   TO   BEGIN   THE   TASK 

Where  shall  we  begin  this  necessary  task  of  realizing  our 
dream  of  a  commonwealth  that  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  common  weal  of  all  ?  Where,  but  here  and  now  ? 
Nothing  can  act  but  where  it  is.  Our  greatest  lesson  is  to 
learn  that  these  streets  and  stores  and  fields — the  earth  and 
the  sky  in  all  of  their  daily  manifestations — are  but  "  folds 
across  the  face  of  God ;"  that  "  earth  is  crammed  with  heaven 
and  every  common  bush  aflame  with  God ;"  that  the  "  Thy 
will "  for  which  we  daily  pray  will  be  done  here  and  now  or 
nowhere ;  and  that  agriculture,  business,  freedom,  education 
and  religion  are  but  instruments  in  our  hands  for  finding  the 
common  God  in  the  common  good  and  making  His  will  pre- 
vail. 

A    CIVIC    SERVICE   WEEK    SUGGESTED 

I  should  like  to  make  this  definite  suggestion  in  part  as  a 
result  of  this  meeting.  That  we  ask  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  make  the  good  roads  proclamation  that  has  demon- 
strated the  strength  of  our  civic  patriotism,  into  a  larger  and 
permanent  proclamation.  That  he  appoint  the  corresponding 
week  of  next  year,  November  3-7,  a  Civic  Service  Week 
throughout  the  State  in  which  conferences  for  the  common 
good  be  held  in  each  county  in  the  State,  during  which  the 
products  of  the  county  shall  be  exhibited,  the  facts  of  county 
life  discovered  and  discussed  and  some  definite  civic  service 
undertaken.  And  that  we  ask  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  representative  men  to  consider  plans  for  making 
this  general  idea  effective.  Through  such  meetings  conducted 
in  a  spirit  of  neighborly,  intelligent,  non-partisan  open-mind- 
edness  we  could  provide  an  invaluable  instrument  in  getting 
that  full  understanding  and  sympathy  necessary  in  this  won- 
derful adventure  of  self-government.  All  that  we  need  is  to 
get  at  the  facts.  When,  we  do  that  it  will  cease  to  be  trud 
that  popular  reforms  are  most  opposed  by  those  who  would 
be  most  benefited. 
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TAXATION  AND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL:  HOW  TO 

OBTAIN   FUNDS    FOR    EFFECTIVE 

HIGH  SCHOOLS* 


CHARLES   LEE   RAPER,   PH.  D. 
Dean  of   the  Graduate  School,  University   of   North  Carolina. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  increased  during  the 
two  decades,  1890-1910,  by  nearly  47  per  cent. ;  the  students 
in  the  secondary  schools,  208  per  cent.  These  students  con- 
stituted only  59  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  in  1890;  in 
1910  as  much  as  1.23  per  cent.  The  public  high  schools  have 
had  the  larger  part  of  this  increase  in  enrollment.  These 
schools,  whose  funds  come  from  public  taxes,  have,  therefore, 
an  ever  increasing  task  of  instruction  and  finance. 

The  public  high  school  in  North  Carolina  is,  outside  of  a 
few  towns,  a  new  institution.  Its  growth  has,  however,  been 
great,  both  in  its  numbers  and  in  the  tasks  of  its  financial 
support.  There  are  already  more  than  two  hundred  of  these 
schools  under  state  control  and  state  aid.  While  many  of 
them  are  small,  ineffectively  equipped,  and  inexpensive, — 
with  an  average  annual  expenditure  in  1912  of  only  $844, 
still  they  called  during  that  year  for  an  income,  from  special 
state  appropriations,  the  proceeds  of  local  taxes,  and  county 
apportionments,  of  nearly  $169,000. 

THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  VITALLY  IMPORTANT  INSTITUTION 

The  public  high  school  has,  therefore,  become  one  of  our 
vitally  important  institutions,  as  well  as  one  of  our  difficult 
financial  tasks.  Without  the  public  high  school,  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  young  people  of  North  Carolina  could 
secure  the  training  which  their  own  welfare  and  that  of  their 
community  and  their  commonwealth  demand.  The  training 
offered  by  the  elementary  public  school  is,  to  be  sure,  more 
or  less  effective,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough  for  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  our  boys  and  girls.  It  stops  short  of  the 
vital  needs  of  a  people  who  are  democratic  in  their  citizenship 
and  in  their  economic  and  social  opportunities.     It  is  fairly 

*  Address  before  the  Association  of  High  School  Teachers  and  Principals, 
at   Raleigh,    N.   C,   November    27,    1013. 
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effective  for  children,  but  many  young  persons  need  the  best 
possible  training  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  They  need 
such  a  training,  and  in  niany  cases  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  it.  The  local  community  in  which  they  live  needs  their 
training  as  much  as  they  do ;  its  development  in  wealth-mak- 
ing and  in  citizenship-making  demands  it.  The  State  also 
needs  their  training  for  its  economic  prosperity  and  its  citi- 
zenship. 

All  this  reduces  itself  to  a  call  for  more  income  from 
public  sources  for  the  maintenance  of  our  public  high  schools. 
How  can  such  a  call  be  answered  ?  The  rate  of  taxation  for 
all  purposes  seems  already  large.  How  then  may  we  obtain 
the  funds  necessary  for  effective  instruction  in  the  high 
schools  ?  Two  things  must,  I  think,  be  done  before  this  call 
will  be  effectively  answered :  (1)  we  must  change  the  curricu- 
lum of  our  high  schools,  so  as  to  make  it  meet  the  practical 
needs  in  the  life  of  its  community;  (2)  we  must  bring  about  a 
remarkable  reformation  in  our  machinery  of  the  assessment 
of  property  for  taxation. 

THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

The  ISTorth  Carolina  public  needs,  I  am  convinced,  the 
same  spirit  which  everywhere  pervades  the  famous  Swiss 
cantons — a  common  purpose  running  through  each  commu- 
nity to  develop  every  kind  of  ability  in  the  people  and  their 
children,  to  supply  them  with  training  for  every  one  of  life's 
callings,  whether  professional,  occupational,  or  industrial. 
The  Swiss  realize  this  purpose  through  the  establishment  and 
maintenance,  at  public  expense,  of  many  high  schools  or  con- 
tinuation schools.  With  the  Swiss,  these  schools  are  largely 
vocational,  industrial,  or  commercial;  with  us  they  are  still 
almost  wholly  general  and  non-practical.  Their  purpose  is  to 
complete  the  training  begun  in  the  elementary  school  and  to 
bring  it  to  a  more  practical  end.  Ours  is,  thus  far,  to  con- 
tinue the  same  kind  of  general  training  as  that  provided  in 
the  elementary  school,  with  slight  design  that  it  should  end 
in  something  practical.  Their  continuation  schools  are 
fundamentally  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  locality ; 
ours  are  largely  independent  of  these  needs — as  far  removed, 
in  fact,  from  them  as  possible.     They  intend  to  combine  vo- 
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cational  training  with,  the  teaching,  in  a  concrete  fashion,  of 
civic  and  moral  standards  of  living ;  we  educate  as  if  we  be- 
lieved that  good  citizenship  and  sound  morals  are  best  taught 
in  an  abstract  way.  They  have  high  schools  devoted  to 
training  in  the  arts  and  industries,  in  domestic  or  vocational 
work,  in  commerce,  or  in  agriculture ;  we  have  high  schools 
in  which  almost  everything  else  is  taught  but  little,  if  any,  of 
these  more  practical  things  of  life. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  AND  THE  COLLEGE 

The  elementary  school  should  be,  I  think,  in  large  part  an 
institution  by  itself,  designed  primarily  to  supply  the  train- 
ing needed  in  its  own  locality,  and  primarily  for  those  stu- 
dents who  will  never  go  to  a  school  of  a  higher  grade.  It 
must,  however,  design  some  of  its  courses  of  instruction  with 
the  view  of  its  relationship  to  the  high  school,  as  well  as  to  the 
practical  life  of  the  every-day  people  of  its  own  district.  The 
high  school  should  make  its  services  primarily  for  the  sake 
of  the  development  of  the  life  within  its  district.  It  should, 
of  course,  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  a  large  way  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  elementary  school  below  it  and  to  the  university 
or  college  above  it.  Since  the  university  or  college  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  high  school  for  the  preliminary  training  of 
its  members,  it  must  always  think  of  its  services  to  the  people 
of  its  larger  community  in  terms  of  its  relation  to  the  high 
school.  The  high  school  needs  to  offer  that  training  which 
is  for  the  service  of  the  college  or  university,  but  it  should 
by  no  means  make  its  courses  with  the  sole  purpose  of  train- 
ing a  small  percentage  of  its  students  to  enter  them.  In  1840 
14.14  per  cent,  of  the  high  school  students  in  the  United 
States  were  preparing  for  college;  in  1910  only  5.57  per 
cent.  The  high  school  has  a  far  bigger  task  to  perform  than 
that  of  preparing  a  few  students  for  college,  however  large 
this  task  may  be;  it  must  be  in  a  large  and  vital  way  the 
central  force  of  a  community's  life.  The  university  or  col- 
lege should,  I  am  persuaded,  give  due  credit  to  the  high 
school  for  every  course  it  needs  to  give — for  those  courses 
long  known  as  the  cultural  and  for  those  newer  ones  known 
as  industrial  or  vocational.     If  the  hiQ'h  school  in  an  agricul- 
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tural  locality  can  give  excellent  courses  in  agriculture  or 
domestic  science — and  it  should,  most  certainly,  for  the  sake 
of  the  development  of  the  life  of  its  community, —  the  uni- 
versity or  college  should  grant  ample  credit  for  such  courses. 
If  the  high  school  in  an  industrial  community  can  give  ef- 
fective courses  in  the  industries  and  commerce — and  it 
should — the  university  or  college  should  also  give  due  credit 
for  such  courses. 

THE    RELATION    OF   AN    INSTITUTION    TO    THE    COMMUNITY 
THAT   SUPPORTS   IT 

The  high  school  should,  I  believe,  render  the  most  prac- 
tical service  possible.  By  so  doing,  it  will  make  itself  so 
necessary  to  the  life  of  its  community,  that  the  tax-payer 
will  gladly  contribute  to  its  ample  support.  The  high  school 
in  a  democracy  like  ours  always  needs  that  popular  support 
which  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  renders  a  practical  service 
to  the  every-day  man.  Likewise  should  the  university  in  a 
democracy  like  ours  render  the  largest  possible  practical  ser- 
vice to  its  larger  community,  and  in  consequence  receive  the 
widespread  support  of  its  people.  When  a  people  come  to 
see  that  their  taxes  are  really  an  investment  in  practical  life, 
they  pay  them  gladly. 

For  thirteen  years  I  have  advocated,  even  though  under 
the  reproachful  charge  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  bread-and- 
butter  institution,  that  our  state  university  stand  for  excel- 
lent service  to  all  the  people  to  the  full  extent  of  its  oppor- 
tunities and  its  ability;  that  its  own  courses  be  as  practical 
as  possible ;  that  it  give  important  entrance  credits  to  the 
practical  courses  pursued  in  the  high  school ;  that  it  place  the 
same  premium  upon  an  excellent  high  school  course  in  agri- 
culture, domestic  science,  or  industrial  mechanics,  as  it  does 
upon  a  course  in  history,  Latin,  or  mathematics.  I  have 
done  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  trained  after  the  old 
ideal  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  that  T  once 
taught  Greek  for  one  year  and  Latin  for  five.  For  an  equally 
long  time  I  have  believed  that  our  public  high  school  should 
be  primarily  for  the  development  of  the  every-day  life  of  its 
community,  rather  than,  as  it  has  for  so  long  been,  for  the 
training  of  a  few  students  who  go  on  to  college.     It  is  the 
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last  school  for  the  great  majority  of  its  students,  and  its 
chief  service  ought  to  he  to  this  large  number.  I  have  im- 
agined, and  I  believe  not  altogether  vainly,  that,  when  the 
public  high  school  once  firmly  establishes  such  a  policy — of 
training  for  the  practical  things  in  its  community,  its  now 
difficult  task  of  securing  income  will  become  much  easier. 
When  the  authorities  ask  the  people  in  an  ordinary  com- 
munity to  vote  taxes  sufficient  for  an  annual  income  of  say 
$3,000  to  $5,000  to  be  expended  largely  for  high  school  in- 
struction in  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  literature,  the 
average  tax-payer  has,  I  think,  some  reason  for  his  objection 
to  voting  it.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  look  upon  such  an  ex- 
penditure as  an  investment  in  the  real  life  of  his  family  or 
that  of  his  community.  When  he  is  asked  to  pay  taxes  for 
an  investment  in  instruction  in  some  of  the  more  practical 
every-day  things,  as  well  as  in  some  of  these  more  remote 
things,  his  objection  to  pay  has  ceased  to  have  a  sound  reason. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  about  the  needed  change  in  our 
public  high  school  curriculum.  Their  need  for  more  income 
is  also  clear.  The  fact  that  last  year  the  income  of  the  state 
high  school  was  upon  an  average  only  $844  is  sufficiently  con- 
vincing. The  municipal  high  schools — that  is  those  which 
are  too  large  to  receive  aid  from  the  state  treasury — are, 
with  perhaps  a  half  dozen  exceptions,  also  in  serious  need  of 
more  income.  How  shall  this  call  for  more  income  be  met? 
We  have  given  one  answer — that  the  curriculum  must  be 
"  hitched  up  close  to  real  life."  A  new  method  and  a  new 
ideal  of  assessment  of  property  for  taxation  give  another 
answer. 

A  public  high  school  must  depend  upon  public  taxes  for 
its  support;  it  receives  an.  income  from  this  source  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  property  actually  put  upon  the 
books — not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  property  a 
community  may  really  have.  The  remarkable  extent  to  which 
we  have  failed  to  put  our  property  upon  the  books  has  already 
been  made  reasonably  clear  to  us.  Time  and  again  during 
the  past  twelve  months  have  the  facts  been  rehearsed  in  our 
hearing.    Not  only  have  we,  to  a  notable  degree,  failed  to  put 
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our  property  upon  the  tax  books,  and  thereby  caused  the 
high  school,  the  elementary  school,  and  every  other  public 
institution,  to  have  less  income  than  it  should  have  had,  but 
in  our  failure  to  do  this  we  have  committed  many  acts  of 
gross  injustice.  We  have,  not  infrequently,  assessed  and 
therefore  taxed  the  property  of  one  citizen  at  5  per  cent,  of 
its  real  value  and  that  of  another  at  65  to  100  per  cent,  of  its 
value.  We  have,  most  generally,  allowed  one  township  or 
county  to  pay  but  slight  part  of  its  just  dues  to  the  state 
government  and  compelled  another  to  pay  a  larger  share  of 
its  dues.  We  have  allowed,  in  many  cases,  the  less  consci- 
entious citizen  to  pay  little  and  compelled  the  more  honorable 
one  to  pay  more.  We  have  placed  the  full  burden  of  taxation 
upon  that  part  of  our  wealth  which  the  trustee  holds  for  the 
widow,  orphan,  or  minor,  and  at  times  little  burden  upon 
that  which  the  able-bodied  man  possesses. 

NEEDED    CHANGES    IN    OUR   TAXING    SYSTEM 

We  must  have  big  changes  in  our  taxation  system,  in  order 
to  secure  two  necessary  ends:  (1)  more  justice  to  the  tax- 
payer; (2)  more  revenue  for  the  government  to  be  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  service  of  educating  the 
people,  of  building  their  highways,  and  promoting  the  condi- 
tions of  their  health. 

The  only  method  of  securing  these  changes  in  a  democracy 
like  ours  is  through  action  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Tax 
reform  must  become  a  popular  cry  before  the  legislature 
will  make  our  system  of  assessment  bring  forth  more  justice 
and  larger  revenue.  We  now  have  before  us  certain  proposals 
to  amend  our  constitution  so  as  to  give  to  the  legislature 
effective  power  to  assess  property  and  to  levy  taxes  upon  it. 
Some  of  us  fancy  that,  when  the  people  ratify  the  funda- 
mental proposal  to  bestow  upon  the  legislature  the  power  to 
make  certain  classes  of  property  and  to  establish  different 
rates  of  taxes  upon  the  different  classes,  especially  when  they 
ratify  the  proposal  to  allow  the  legislature  to  separate  the 
sources  of  state  revenue  from  those  of  the  locality — county, 
school  district,  or  town, — then  all  will  be  well  in  our  system 
of  taxation.  We  believe  that  we  shall  then  have  the  revenue 
needed  for  the  maintenance  of  education  and  other  develop- 
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mental  services,  as  well  as  equal  justice  to  every  citizen  as  a 
tax-payer.  When  our  constitution  has  thus  been  amended,  we 
shall  still  be  in  the  wilderness  of  confusion,  ineffectiveness, 
and  injustice  in  our  taxation,  unless  the  people  in  a  vigorous 
way  demand  that  the  legislature  provide  the  machinery  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  assessment  of  property.  A  large  part  of 
the  present  ineffectiveness  and  injustice  of  taxation  is  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  do  that  which  it  has  had 
the  constitutional  power  to  do — to  provide  effective  ma- 
chinery of  assessment. 

A  STATE  TAX  COMMISSION  NEEDED 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  to  the  details  of 
this  machinery,  but  not  as  to  its  fundamentals.  The  experi- 
ence of  a  number  of  our  states — notably  Kansas,  Wisconsin, 
and  West  Virginia — points  the  way  with  clearness.  We  must 
have  a  state-wide  tax  commission,  with  the  power  to  assess 
the  property  and  taxable  privilege  of  public  service  and  other 
corporations,  and  with  large  powers  of  supervision  and 
direction  over  all  the  work  of  assessment  by  the  local  offices. 
Its  composition  should  be  as  non-partisan  and  as  effective  as 
possible ;  it  must  be  composed  of  men  of  capacity,  courage, 
and  great  devotion  to  the  best  interest  of  their  commonwealth. 
Such  a  commission  is  necessary,  whether  the  constitution 
permits  the  separation  of  state  and  local  revenue  or  not.  The 
state  treasury  will,  I  imagine,  for  many  years  yet  be  called 
upon  to  render  aid  to  the  local  treasuries — to  enable  them 
more  effectively  to  carry  on  their  educational  and  other  gov- 
ernmental services.  The  elementary  school,  the  high  school, 
and  the  other  institutions  which  are  in  large  part  local,  will, 
I  think,  for  many  years  call  for  assistance  from  the  state 
treasury.  The  people  who  wish  for  the  best  governmental 
service  in  education,  public  health,  etc.,  must  with  unanimity 
demand  the  creation  of  such  machinery  of  assessment.  They 
must  demand  that  the  State  make  it  possible  for  the  local 
treasury  as  well  as  its  own  to  have  more  income.  They  must 
demand  that  justice  be  the  guide  in  tax  paying,  instead  of 
injustice,  as  it  is  today. 

We  must  also  have  a  permanent  and  effective  local  office  of 
assessment,  instead  of  a  temporary  and  an  astonishingly  in- 
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effective  one,  as  we  have  long  had.  This  office  should  be 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  state  tax  commis- 
sion, and  its  members  should  be  selected,  by  the  state  commis- 
sion, I  think,  with  the  greatest  care — with  the  sole  purpose 
of  securing  men  of  ability,  character,  courage,  and  patriot- 
ism. Such  an  office  could  assess  each  piece  of  property  ef- 
fectively. But  such  an  office  will  not  come  until  the  people 
demand  it ;  and  they  will  not  do  this  until  they  see  that  their 
own  payments  in  taxes  are  in  a  real  sense  an  investment  in 
the  improvement  of  their  own  life  and  that  of  their  commun- 

ity. 

A   LESSON   FROM    SWITZERLAND 

The  Swiss  have  to  a  notable  degree  expended  their  com- 
munity funds  for  the  maintenance  of  practical  courses  of 
instruction  in  their  high  school.  They  have  also  to  a  notable 
degree  in  Europe  retained  the  general  property  tax  as  an 
important  source  of  cantonal  and  local  income.  They  have 
made  its  assessment  more  effective  and  equitable  than  have 
our  states  and  localities.  The  reason  is,  I  think,  that  they 
have  looked  upon  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  educational 
and  other  governmental  services  as  an  investment  in  their  own 
life,  and  that,  consequently,  they  should  make  the  investment 
as  large  as  possible.  They  have  had  to  some  extent,  as  we 
have  had  to  a  great  extent,  dishonesty  in  assessment  for  taxa- 
tion. With  them  public  opinion  has,  however,  been  alert,  and 
it  has  created  high  standards  of  the  morality  of  taxation. 
With  us  public  opinion  has  long  been  interested  in  that  part 
of  the  taxation  system  of  the  nation  known  as  the  tariff ;  at 
times  its  interest  has  reached  the  stage  of  excitement.  But 
with  us  public  opinion  on  taxation  by  the  state  or  locality 
has  been  so  insignificantly  slight,  that  one  may  correctly  say 
"  there  has  been  no  public  opinion."  The  citizen  who  as- 
sesses his  property  at  only  five  per  cent,  of  its  value  has  been 
allowed  to  commune  in  good  fellowship  with  him  who  has  the 
honesty  and  unselfishness  to  put  his  upon  the  assessor's  books 
at  100  per  cent,  of  its  value. 
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ORGANIZED  ATHLETICS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


N.  W.  WALKER 

The  General  Alumni  Athletic  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  this  year  inaugurated  the  policy  of  giving  more 
direct  encouragement  to  the  stimulation  of  wholesome  ath- 
letic sports  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  than  it  has  ever 
been  able  to  give  heretofore.  The  championship  contest  in 
football,  which  was  inaugurated  and  carried  through  to  a 
successful  issue  last  fall,  was  highly  encouraging,  and  it 
resulted  in  deepening  and  in  quickening  the  interest  in 
football  in  a  number  of  high  schools.  This  contest  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  high  school  athletics 
ever  held  in  the  State,  and  it  will  be  made  an  annual  affair. 

It  is  now  the  plan  and  the  policy  of  the  Association,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Greater  Council  in  the  interscholastic 
track  meet,  to  organize  just  as  early  as  possible  the  several 
other  forms  of  athletics  in  the  high  schools — track,  baseball, 
basketball,  and  tennis — though  the  two  last  named  will  not 
be  organized  this  year — and  to  inaugurate  statewide  contests 
in  these  also.  Provision  has  already  been  made  for  a  state 
championship  contest  in  baseball  to  be  held  in  May,  and  for 
an  interscholastic  track  meet  to  be  held  in  April. 

The  question  has  been  asked  many  times  why  it  is  that  the 
contest  in  football  was  not  open  to  all  schools  of  secondary 
grade,  public  and  private.  (It  will  be  noted,  by  reference 
to  the  rules  and  regulations,  that  the  contests  in  both  football 
and  baseball  are  open  only  to  public  high  schools,  city  and 
rural,  though  all  classes  of  secondary  schools  are  eligible  and 
are  invited  to  participate  in  the  interscholastic  track  meet.) 
The  reason  for  limiting  the  contests  in  baseball  and  football 
to  the  public  high  schools  is  just  this:  practically  all  of  the 
stronger  private  schools  wish  to  play  their  coaches  and  teach- 
ers on  their  athletic  teams,  and  they  would  not  care  at  present 
to  abandon  this  practice  just  for  the  purpose  of  entering  these 
contests  or  in  order  that  they  might  be  eligible  to  do  so.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  encourage  amateur  ath- 
letics in  the  secondary  schools,  and  to  that  end  every  effort 
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is  made  to  keep  out  professionalism  and  every  semblance  of 
it.  Therefore  only  bona  fide  students  are  allowed,  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  contests,  to  participate. 
It  should  be  added  that  in  the  case  of  track  athletics  the  pri- 
vate schools  do  not  play  their  coaches  and  teachers,  and 
therefore  are  eligible  to  enter  the  interscholastic  meet.  As 
soon  as  the  private  schools  are  ready  and  willing  to  abandon 
the  practice  above  mentioned,  the  Association  will  be  glad  to 
open  the  contests  to  all  schools  of  secondary  grade. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  both  the  track  meet 
and  the  baseball  championship  contest  follow: 

I.      THE  INTERSCHOLASTIC  TRACK    MEET  :   TO  BE    HELD  AT   CHAPEL   HILL, 

APRIL    3,     IQI4,     UNDER    THE    AUSPICES     OF    THE    GREATER 

COUNCIL    AND    THE    GENERAL    ALUMNI    ATHLETIC 

ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OE 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

1.  All  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however  supported,  shall 
be  eligible  to  send  representatives  to  contest  in  the  Inter-Scholastic 
Track    meet. 

2.  All  contestants  must  be  bona  fide  students  of  the  School  which 
they  represent.  To  be  a  bona  fide  student,  one  must  have  been  in 
attendance  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  school  year  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  date  of  the  meet,  and  must  have  made  passing  grades 
on  a  majority  of  his  work. 

3.  The  following  events  will  be  held:  (1)  100-yard  dash,  (2)  440- 
yard  run,  (3)  880-yard  run,  (4)  one-mile  run,  (5)  120-yard  low 
hurdles,  (6)  high  jump,  (7)  broad  jump,  (8)  pole-vault,  (9)  12- 
pound  shot-put,  (10)  12-pound  hammer-throw,  and  (11)  a  relay 
race. 

4.  The  school  winning  the  largest  number  of  points  shall  be  awarded 
the  Championship  Cup.  This  school  shall  retain  possession  of  the 
cup  for  one  year,  and  the  school  that  shall  win  it  for  three  years 
shall  have  permanent  possession  of  it.  The  cup  was  won  last 
year  by  the  High  Point  High  School.  The  school  which  wins  the 
relay  race  shall  be  awarded  a  cup,  this  to  remain  in  permanent 
possession  of  the  school  winning  it.  To  every  contestant  winning 
a  first  place  in  any  event,  a  silver  medal  will  be  awarded;  and  to 
every  contestant  winning  a  second  place,  a  bronze  medal  will  be 
awarded. 

5.  The  points  will  be  counted  thus :  5  for  first  place,  3  for  second 
place,  2  for  third  place,  and  1  for  fourth  place.  The  relay  race 
will  not  count  in  the  scoring  of  points. 

6.  The  rules    of  the   Inter-Collegiate   Amateur    Athletic   Association 
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will  govern  this  Meet.     A  copy  of  these  rules  may  be  secured  at 
any  sporting  goods   store  with   Spaulding  &   Co.'s   agency. 

7.  All  schools  desiring  to  be  represented  in  this  meet  will  please  noti- 
fy E.  R.  Rankin,  Secretary,  as  early  as  is  possible.  Entry  blanks 
for  each  contestant  must  be  filled  out,  and  these  should  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  not  later  than  March  20th. 

8.  All  contestants  and  principals  coming  to  Chapel  Hill  for  this 
meet  will  be  met  at  the  station  by  a  committee  and  will  be  entertain- 
ed free  of  cost  while  at  Chapel  Hill. 

II.       STATE    CHAMPIONSHIP    IN    BASEBALL:    UNDER    THE    AUSPICES    OF    THE 
GENERAL    ALUMNI     ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION     OF     THE     UNIVER- 
SITY OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

1.  For  this  year  the  contest  shall  be  open  only  to  public  high  schools, 
city  and  rural. 

2.  Any  baseball  team  representing  a  public  high  school,  city  or  rural, 
that  shall  have  played  and  won,  up  to  and  including  May  2nd, 
as  many  as  four  games  from  teams  representing  schools  of  similar 
rank,  and  shall  not  have  been  defeated,  shall  be  eligible  to  enter 
the  preliminary  contest,  provided  the  manager  shall  by  May  5th, 
notify  the  committee  of  the  desire  of  his  team  to  enter  said  contest. 

3.  To  be  eligible  to  a  place  on  the  team  a  player  must  be  a  bona  fide 
student  of  the  high  school  he  represents.  To  be  a  bona  fide 
student  he  shall  have  been  in  regular  attendance  for  at  least  30  per 
cent,  of  the  school  year  up  to  the  time  of  any  game  in  which  he 
participates  and  shall  have  made  passing  grades  on  his  work. 

4.  Immediately  after  May  5th,  the  committee  on  high  school  athletics 
will  arrange  preliminary  contests  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
through  a  process  of  elimination  two  teams  which  shall  come  to 
Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest  for  the  state  high  school  champion- 
ship in  baseball,  the  date  for  the  final  contest  to  be  definitely 
settled   by   the   committee. 

5.  The  General  Alumni  Athletic  Association  will  bear  all  necessary 
expenses,  including  transportation  both  ways  and  hotel  bills, 
of  the  two  teams  selected  for  the  final  contest,  and  will  provide 
entertainment  for  these  two   teams  while   they  are  on   the   Hill. 

6.  The  committee  on  high  school  athletics  does  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  any  schedule  of  games  a  school  may  have  made  or  shall 
make,  but  it  reserves  the  right  to  review  the  record  of  any  and  all 
teams  (and  of  individual  players  when  their  eligibility  is  con- 
tested by  opposing  teams  in  the  contest),  and  its  ruling  in  all 
cases  shall  be  final.  The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to  encourage 
strictly  amateur  athletics  in  the  high  schools  and  to  prevent  playing 
on   high   school   teams   of   coaches,  professionals,   etc. 

7.  No  two  teams  shall  play  more  than  two  games  with  each  other. 
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8.  The  manager  of  each  team  entering  the  contest  shall  by  May  5th 
furnish  the  committee  a  list  of  the  games  and  players,  with  their 
individual  records,  and  scores.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be 
furnished  by  the   secretary   of  the  committee. 

9.  In  the  event  that  a  team  has  played  an  unusually  hard  schedule, 
the  committee  reserves  the  right  to  waive  the  letter  of  the  require- 
ment in  rule  2,  if  in  its  judgment  after  reviewing  carefully  the 
record,  such  a  course  is  wise,  and  to  allow  it  to  enter  the  contest, 
provided  it  shall  have  won  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  games 
played. 

The  committee  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  any  school  desiring 
to  enter  this  contest  and  respectfully  asks  that  all  schools  meeting  the 
requirements  herein  set  forth  will  on  May  2nd  give  due  notice  of 
their  desire  to  enter  this  contest.  Any  school  interested  will  please 
communicate  with  Mr.  E.  R.  Rankin,  secretary  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  the  following  members  : 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Chairman. 

T.    G.    TRENCHARD, 

C.  E.  ERVIN, 

OSCAR  LEACH, 

NAT.  J.  CARTMEL, 

E.  R.  RANKIN,  Secretary. 
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RALEIGH  HIGH  SCHOOL  WINS  FOOTBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


N.  W.  WALKER 

The  State  high  school  championship  contest  in  football,  in- 
augurated last  fall  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Alumni 
Athletic  Association  of  the  University,  was  won  by  the  Ral- 
eigh City  High  School,  at  Chapel  Hill,  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 13  th.  The  preliminary  contests  narrowed  the  claimants 
for  championship  honors  down  to  three  teams — Raleigh, 
Washington,  and  Wilmington.  The  committee  on  athletics 
accordingly  arranged  for  two  games  to  be  played  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  first  game  was  played  by  Raleigh  and  Wilming- 
ton, on  Saturday,  December  6th,  and  resulted  in  a  score  of 
29  to  6  in  favor  of  Raleigh.  The  second  game  was  played  by 
Raleigh  and  Washington,  on  Saturday,  December  13th,  and 
score  was  29  to  0  in  favor  of  Raleigh.  The  Raleigh  High 
School  team  was,  therefore,  declared  winner  of  the  champion- 
ship title,  and  was  accordingly  awarded  a  silver  cup,  pre- 
sented by  Alexander  Taylor  and  Company,  of  !N"ew  York, 
through  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  teams  that  played  the  two  games  at  Chapel  Hill  gave 
two  beautiful  exhibitions  of  football.  It  is  believed  by  many 
who  saw  the  games  that  the  Raleigh  team  was  the  best  strictly 
amateur  high  school  team  ever  developed  in  the  State.  Its 
work  was  little  short  of  perfect  for  a  high  school  team.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  ability  of  this  team  to  defend  the 
championship  title  with  great  credit  for  1913  and  to  hold 
it  against  all  comers. 

The  following  paragraphs,  commenting  on  the  work  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  who  coached  the  team,  and  giving  the  records 
of  the  individual  players,  are  taken  from  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  of  December  14: 

The  coaching  of  the  Raleigh  eleven  has  been  done  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Phillips,  who  does  not  pose  as  a  University  star  but  who  learned  to 
play  ball  while  at  college  and  worked  with  "Doggie"  Trenchard  during 
the  summer  and  who  has  wrought  well  this  season.  After  the  class 
room  duties  of  the  day,  Mr.  Phillips  has  spent  his  afternoons  this  fall 
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on  the  athletic  field  and  has  helped  the  capital  boys  mold  themselves 
into  a  victorious  football  machine. 

Individual  Records  of  Players  on  the  Raleigh  Team 

Raymond  Tyree,  center,  age  16,  weight  140,  sophomore.  Tyree  can 
pass  the  ball  and  get  his  man  and  that  is  why  he  plays  at  center. 

Sam  Parham,  right  guard,  age  18,  weight  168,  freshman.  Sam  is  a 
strong,  fearless  guard  who  always  holds  his  part  in  the  line. 

Stewart  Crinkley,  left  guard,  age  16,  weight  160,  senior.  Crinkley's 
avoirdupois,  hard  work  and  consistent  playing  make  him  a  dependable 
guard. 

Toxy  Whitaker,  right  tackle,  age  16,  weight  163,  sophomore.  Whita- 
ker's  weight,  strength  and  grit  make  him  a  good  tackle. 

Carlyle  Weathers,  L.  T.,  age  17,  weight  173,  junior.  Carlyle  blocks 
his  hole  in  the  line,  gets  his  man  and  always  stops  him,  too.  The 
tackling  and  the  line-breaking  of  this  strong,  fearless  chap  assures 
him  a  berth  on  the  All-State  team. 

Andrew  Crinkley,  R.  E.,  age  18,  weight  140,  graduate.  Andrew  waited 
until  late  in  the  season  to  don  his  uniform  and  show  them  how  he 
did  it  last  season.  But  in  landing  forward  passes,  in  breaking  up  inter- 
ference and  in  fast,  gritty  playing,  he  ranks  first  among  high  school 
ends  in  the  State. 

Ralph  McDonald,  L.  E.,  age  17,  weight  130,  senior.  When  necessary, 
Ralph  can  do  well  in  the  back  field ;  and  at  his  end  he  gives  full  account 
of  himself  in  breaking  up  interference  and  helping  with  the  forward 
passes. 

Earl  Johnson,  Q.,  age  16,  weight  135,  junior.  In  speed,  grit  and 
generalship,  Earl  easily  ranks  first  among  the  football  generals  in  the 
high    schools   of    the    State. 

Ralph  Champion,  R.  H.,  age  17,  weight  154,  freshman.  While  John- 
son was  out  with  a  bad  shoulder,  Ralph  was  a  good  general;  and  in 
his  regular  position  at  right  half  he  belongs  on  the  All-State  team.  His 
grit,  endurance  and  strength  can  carry  the  pig  skin  through  the  line 
or  around  the  end;  or  he  can  run  the  interference  for  another  to 
make  the  gain. 

Eugene  Mills,  L,.  H.,  age  17,  weight  140,  sophomore.  In  clean,  gentle- 
manly, speedy  playing,  Captain  Mills  is  a  star.  His  long  end  runs,  his 
running  of  interference  and  his  toe  work  are  brilliant. 

William  Bowen,  F.  B.,  age  17,  weight  160,  sophomore.  In  plunging 
the  line  and  in  booting  the  pigskin,  Bowen  is  a  star  player.  In  fact, 
in  his  punting  he  ranks  with  college  booters. 

Roy  Smith,  who  has  played  right  end  in  a  majority  of  the  games, 
has  a  plenty  of  speed  and  grit  to  make  up  for  his  feather-weight. 

Betts,  Koontz,  and  Coley  have  played  splendid  ball  as  utility  men. 
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Rale 
Rale 
Rale 
Rale 
Rale 
Rale 
Rale 
Rale 
Rale 
Rale 


Scores  This  Season 

gh  19  Warrenton    o 

gh  6  Horner    7 

gh  49  Donaldson     2 

gh  19  Greensboro    0 

gh  7  U.  N.  C.  Fresh 6 

gh  s^  Goldsboro   7 

gh  37  Greensboro     0 

gh  12  Washington    13 

gh  29  Wilmington    6 

gh  29  Washington    0 


Raleigh    240  Opponents    41 
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AMONG  THE  COUNTRY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


(Excerpts   from   Principals'    Preliminary   Reports   for   the 
Fall  Term,   1913.) 

ALAMANCE  COUNTY 

Principal  M.  C.  Terrell,  Friendship  High  School. 
This  year  we  have  added  to  our  library  a  New  International  Ency- 
clopoedia. 

ANSON    COUNTY 

Principal  J.  A.  Mc Arthur,  Lilesville  High  School. 

The  fact  that  Francis  Liles  of  the  high  school  department  won  last 
year  the  Anson  County  prize  for  the  largest  yield  per  acre  of  corn — 
103.4  bushels — deepens   the  interest  in   the   study   of  agriculture. 

BEAUFORT   COUNTY 

Principal  A.  W.  Davenport,  Pantego  High  School. 

Library  and  office  room  added.  Betterment  Association  has  made 
about  $20.00  and  bought  six  new  stools,  cost  $50.00.  Prospects  are 
very   bright   for  good   year. 

BERTIE    COUNTY 

Principal  J.  B.  Thorn,  Jr.,  Aulander  High  School. 

$12,500  worth  of  bonds  voted  for  a  new  building  to  be  erected  next 
year. 

Prizes  offered  for  best  piece  of  needle  work  and  also  handicraft. 
Two  literary  societies.     School  in  a  flourishing,  prosperous  condition. 

BUNCOMBE    COUNTY 

Principal  C.  Fred  Jervis,  Mount  Carmel  High  School. 
In    connection   with    our    work    in    English    and    Literature,   we   are 
using  Current  Events  and   find  it  very  helpful  and  interesting. 

CABARRUS   COUNTY 

Principal  W.  J.  Weddington,  Winecoff  High  School. 

Improvements — All  the  rooms  of  the  school  building  have  been  painted 
inside  since  the  closing  of  last  year. 

The  students  in  the  High  School,  with  the  assistance  of  their  parents, 
constructed  300  yards  of  sand  clay  road  from  the  National  Highway  to 
the  school  building  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  November. 
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The  attendance  has  been  better  this  year  than  that  of  any  previous 
year. 

CATAWBA    COUNTY 

Principal  H.  G.  Kopenhaver,  Startown  High  School. 
In  connection  with  the  regular  high  school  curriculum  we  have  opened 
an  art  and  music  department. 

CHATHAM    COUNTY 

Principal  F.  M.  Williamson,  Pittsboro  High  School. 
The    following    improvements    have    been    added :    300    square    feet 
hyloplate   blackboards;    1    clock,  $5.50;    8  chairs;   $16   worth   of  books 
to  library;  a  music  room;  an  assistant  teacher  for  a  part  of  her  time. 

CLEVELAND    COUNTY 

Principal  A.  A.  Keener,  Waco  High  School. 
New    school    building    to    be    completed    first    of    year.      Committee 
expects  to  add  another  teacher  for  elementary  grades  after  Jan.  1st. 

COLUMBUS   COUNTY 

Principal  C.  P.  Spencer,  Whiteville  High  School. 

If  we  had  a  dormitory,  our  present  attendance  upon  High  School 
would  be  over  100.  We  need  another  teacher  in  the  High  School  and 
two   that  shall  instruct  in   Agriculture,    Physics,   Chemistry,   etc. 

Now  being  talked — Use  of  present  building  for  High  School  and 
Dormitory,  and  building  of  brick  structure  for  1st  to  7th  grades  in- 
clusive.    Present  structure  does  not  comfortably  house  336  pupils. 

CRAVEN    COUNTY 

Principal  W.  G.  Gaston,  Dover  High  School. 

We  need  a  dormitory  very  badly,  and  we  expect  to  have  one  in  the 
near  future.  This  is  a  fine  location  for  a  High  School.  We  have  a 
large  field  to  draw  from.  With  little  effort  the  attendance  could  be  in- 
creased 50  per  cent.,  I  believe.  We  have  had  to  turn  down  numbers, 
because  we  have  no  place  for  them.  Our  present  capacity  is  reached. 
Our  school  has  never  been  in  better  shape.  There  is  no  finer  school 
community  in  North  Carolina  than  Dover. 

DURHAM    COUNTY 

Principal  T.  A.  Holton,  East  Durham  High  School. 
We  have  repaired  and  fitted  up  a  two-room  building  for  use  in  teach- 
ing Domestic  Science;  one  room  for  Sewing,  the  other  for  Cooking. 
The  rooms  are  equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences;  in  the  kitchen 
we  have  a  wood  and  a  gas  range,  hot  and  cold  water,  twelve  individual 
gas  burners,  and  a  general  supply  of  fixtures   and  utensils.     We  are 
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fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  an  excellent  teacher  to  devote 
all  her  time  to  this  work.  All  are  enthusiastic  and  take  much  interest 
in  it. 

We  have  had  the  extension  of  the  main  school  building  repainted, 
and  bought  24  new   desks.   Our  attendance   is   excellent. 

Princij)al  S.  J.  Husketh,  Lowe's  Grove  High  School. 

New  dormitory  will  be  in  use  in  about  three  weeks.  Plans  for  running 
same  are  not  yet  very  well  defined.  All  is  new  and  will  require  some 
time  to  get  everything  adjusted. 

We  are  building,  by  special  act  of  Legislature  for  Durham  County, 
a  Farm  Life  School.  Mr.  Gray,  the  Superintendent,  is  already  on  hand 
and  at  work  trying  to  get  buildings  completed  and  farm  land  ready 
for  cultivation.  Our  attendance  is  not  yet  substantial,  and  will  not 
be  until  we  have  time  to  get  plans  for  dormitory,  etc.,  adjusted  and 
everything  in   working  condition. 

EDGECOMBE    COUNTY 

Principal  L.  L.  Hargrave,  Battleboro  High  School. 

Spelling,  writing,  drawing,  nature  work,  and  sight-singing  are  taught 
throughout  school  course.  Twelve  pupils  take  typewriting.  Physical 
culture  is  given  free  to  school. 

Three  more  recitation  rooms  have  been  added  this  fall,  one  of  which 
is  fitted  up  for  science.  Sixty-five  dollars  has  been  contributed  for 
apparatus  for  science   classes. 

Within  two  years  the  school  has  about  doubled  in  pupils,  has  doubled 
in  teachers,  and  lias  more  than  doubled  in  classrooms.  We  now  have 
two  flourishing  literary  societies. 

FORSYTH    COUNTY 

Principal  D.  M.  Stallings,  Walhertown  High  School. 

We  have  raised  our  curriculum  this  year.  Our  committee  is  going 
to  make  application  for  a  Farm  Life  School.  If  they  are  successful 
in  securing  this  school,  they  hope  to  have  it  in  operation  by  the  opening 
of  the  next  school  year. 

GASTON     COUNTY 

Principal  P.  H.  Cline,  Stanley  High  School. 

Our  school  has  purchased  $180  worth  of  new  patent  desks,  and  several 
new  blackboards;  it  has  also  built  one  new  room.  Our  school  fund 
has  grown  from  $400  three  years  ago  to  almost  $2,000.  We  need  another 
high  school  teacher. 

GRANVILLE  COUNTY 

Principal  P.  P.  Crumpler,  Knap  of  Reeds  High  School. 
We  have  a  piano  and  a  music  department  this  year. 
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guilford  county 
Principal  S.  T.  Liles,  Monticello  High  School. 
Boys   rent    house   and    do  their   own   house   work. 

HALIFAX    COUNTY 

Principal  John  T.  Cobb,  Enfield  High  School. 

There  exists  the  heartiest  co-operation  between  the  school  and  the 
community.  The  Betterment  Association  is  an  active  factor  here  and 
does  great  good.  The  trustees  have  ordered  the  fourth  year  to  be 
added  to  the  high  school  course,  making  the  school  run  as  a  four-year 
high  school. 

HARNETT    COUNTY 

Principal  Frank  Hare,  Angier  High  School. 

Principal  and  wife  live  in  dormitory  and  manage  it,  the  wife  serving 
as  matron.     Mess  hall   is  conducted  on  the  co-operation  plan. 

Principal  G.  T.  Pace,  Lillington  High  School. 

The  district  has  been  incorporated  and  a  bond  issue  voted  for  $15,000 
with  which  to  put  up  a  new  building.  We  hope  to  have  things  in  better 
shape  for  next  session. 

HOKE   COUNTY 

Principal  H.  S.  Moseby,  Antioch  High  School. 
A  new  $10,000  school  building  is  to  be  erected  soon.    Bonds  have  been 
voted   and   material    is   being    delivered.      A    dormitory    near    the    new 
building   is   contemplated. 

IREDELL    COUNTY 

Principal  J.  0.  Overcash,  Jr.,  Harmony  High  School. 
There   will   be   a   dormitory   erected   during   the   present   year.     The 
funds   are   raised  by   local  and   county   taxes.     The  building  will  cost 
about  $2,500.     An  agriculture  and  domestic  science  department  is  now 
in   working   order  here. 

JOHNSTON   COUNTY 

Principal  S.  E.  Leonard,  Kenly  High  School. 

School  has  use  of  dormitory  free.  Superintendent  rents  out  rooms, 
employs  a  matron  and  runs  a  regular  boarding  house.  He  either  makes 
or  loses  as  the  funds  are  his  and  not  the  school's.  Five  of  the  teachers 
and  a  number  of  pupils  live  in  dormitory. 

MARTIN    COUNTY 

Principal  W.  IT.  Mizelle,  Eobersonville  High  School. 
Since  the  close  of  school  the  latter  part  of  April  of  this  year,  our 
trustees  have   added   to   the   school  building  one   new  room,   enlarged 
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two  others,  tinned  the  roof  of  the  entire  building,  painted  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  two  rooms,  put  in  seven  coal  stoves,  furnished  nicely 
the  one  new  room,  and  done  considerable  general  repair  work.  They 
have   also   improved    the   school   ground. 

Mcdowell  county 

Principal  G.  H.  Weaver.,  Nebo  High  School. 
A  matron  is  employed  on  salary.     Supplies  are  purchased  and  board 
is  furnished  at  actual  cost.     Lady  principal  has  direct  supervision  over 
girls   in  dormitory.     Principal  has  general   supervision   over   all. 

MECKLENBURG   COUNTY 

Principal  B.  L.  Baker,  Huntersville  High  School. 
Enrollment   in  high  school  would   be   much   larger  if  we  had  better 
boarding  facilities. 

NASH  COUNTY 

Principal  Arnold  W.  Byed,  Mt.  Pleasant  High  School. 

The  dormitory  is  managed  by  a  matron  assisted  by  the  principal 
and  the  assistant  teachers. 

A  Betterment  Association  has  been  organized  and  is  doing  valuable 
service  for  the  school.  Through  its  efforts  we  have  secured  a  school 
farm. 

Principal  H.  A.  Nanney,  Red  Oak  High  School. 

The  dormitory  and  mess  hall  are  managed  by  a  matron.  Board  is 
given  at  club  rates,  or  at  actual  cost.  A  room  rent  fee  of  50  cents  a 
month  is   charged   each   student. 

We  will  vote  on  $10,000  worth  of  bonds  Dec.  5  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  school  building.  We  hope  to  establish  a  Farm  Life  School  next 
year  in  connection  with  the  school.     (Bond  issue  carried  Dec.  5. — Ed.) 

Principal  J.  I.  White,  WhitaJcers  High  School. 
Organized  two  literary  societies,  one  for  each  sex.  Have  an  excellent 
reading  room.  Increased  our  library.  A  very  live  Betterment  Associa- 
tion, which  employs  and  pays  a  music  teacher.  Attendance  good.  The 
first  month  we  did  not  have  any  tardies  and  only  seven  absentees. 
Only    eleven  tardies    last   month. 

PENDER  COUNTY 

Principal  T.  S.  Teague,  Atkinson  High  School. 
The  community  appreciates  the  school,  and  gives  it  their  support. 
Through  entertainments  and  other  sources  we  have  secured  funds,  and 
have  just  ordered  144  portable  chairs  for  the  auditorium.  Our  enroll- 
ment and  average  daily  attendance  is  almost  double  that  of  two  years 
ago. 
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Principal  C.  O.  Fisher,  Burgaw  High  School. 

Steam  heat  has  been  put  in  the  school  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.  This  year 
we  have  added  a  music  department  and  now  offer  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Everything  is  in  the  best  shape  it  has  been  in  since  the 
school  began. 

PERSON    COUNTY 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Beam,  Principal,  Bethel  Hill  High  School. 
We  have  had  some  work  done  on  our  building  and  have  put  in  some 
equipment,  but  we  greatly  need  a  dormitory.     We  could  easily  double 
our  attendance  if  we  had  it.     Several  boarders  are  scattered  through 
the  neighborhood   now. 

Miss  Allene  Patton,  Principal,  Bushy  Fork  High 
School. 

The  school  building  was  painted  during  the  summer. 

POLK  COUNTY 

Principal  E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  Columbus  High  School. 

A  woman  who  has  several  children  to  educate  runs  dormitory  and 
gives  board  at  $10.00  per  month,  everything   furnished. 

Special  entertainments  have  been  given,  the  proceeds  of  which  have 
been  used  to  buy  books   for  library. 

The  6th  of  November  was  observed  as  a  general  school  civic  day. 
General  improvements  on  school  grounds  and  buildings  were  made. 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY 

Miss  C.  Linnie  Shamburger,  Principal,  Farmer  High 

School. 

We  have  a  literary  society  which  meets  once  every  week.  The  mem- 
bers are  very  much  interested.  The  glee  club,  which  meets  every 
Monday  afternoon,  has  been  very  helpful  to  the  school.  Girls'  athletic 
association  and  boys'  athletic  association  has  been  organized.  The 
Woman's  Betterment  Association  is  doing  active  work. 

Principal  B.  M.  Rogers,  Liberty  High  School. 

Students  secure  rooms  in  private  families  and  do  their  own  work. 
Mr.  Luke  W.  White,  of  Baltimore,  recently  presented  the  school  with 
a  life-size  portrait    (hand  painted)    each  of  Washington  and  Lee. 

Principal  D.  C.  Johnson,  Trinity  High  School. 

While  we  have  no  dormitory  in  connection  with  the  school,  still 
there  is  a  large  building  near  the  school  where  several  students  furnish 
their  provisions  and  do  their  own  work  at  small  cost. 

We  have  two  literary  societies  in  successful  operation;  the  boys 
meet  one  Friday  and  the  girls  the  next  Friday.    Miss  Henderson  meets 
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with  the  girls   and  I   meet  with  the  boys.     We  have  a  special  society- 
hall  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  a  good  library  which  is  open  each  week.     We  also  have  a 
few  good  reference  books. 

ROBESON    COUNTY 

Principal  J.  C.  Jones,  Lumber  Bridge  High  School. 
A  new  building  costing  $12,000  will  be  erected  this  year,  and  the  old 
one  will  be  converted  into  a  dormitory. 

Principal  M.  Shepherd,  Orrum  High  School. 
The  mess  hall  is  managed  by  a  lady  who  charges  so  much  per  student 
to  do  the  cooking.    The  dormitory  is  under  the  management  of  a  matron 
and  run  on  the  co-operative  plan.    The  boarding  arrangement  is  giving 
satisfaction  and  is  much  cheaper  than  it  has  been  before. 

ROWAN    COUNTY 

Principal  R.  D.  Jenkins,  China  Grove  High  School. 
Opened  with  attendance  of  225.     Attendance  Nov.   17,  257.     Faculty 
increased  from  five  to  eight.     Department  of  music  and  music  teacher 
added.     Bought  75  adjustable  steel  desks,  Stieff  Piano,  and  eight  fire 
extinguishers   (approved  by  National  Underwriters  Association.) 

RUTHERFORD    COUNTY 

Principal  W.  R.  PIill,  Forest  City  High  School. 
Have  raised  and  spent  $55  on  building  and  $10  on  library. 

SAMPSON    COUNTY 

Principal  Fred  R.  Yoder,  Garland  High  School. 
School  building  remodeled  so  as  to  give  double  floor  space.  Another 
grade  added.  Assistant  high  school  teacher  employed ;  music  teacher 
also  employed  for  full  time.  Auditorium  furnished  with  seats.  Teachers' 
desks  bought  for  all  the  rooms.  Literary  society  organized  and  reading- 
room  established.  Forty-five  dollars  raised  at  box  supper  for  improve- 
ments. 

STOKES    COUNTY 

Principal  R.  A.  Sullivan,  Pinnacle  High  School. 
We  have  just  finished  a  well  on  our  grounds — a  thing  needed  since 
the  beginning  of  school  at  this  place.  We  took  subscriptions  and 
asked  for  help  from  the  neighbors.  The  Betterment  Association  is 
having  the  interior  of  the  building  painted,  which  will  add  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  building. 
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swain  county 
Principal  Harry  F.  Latshaw,  Almond  High  School. 

The  people  are  proud  of  the  school  and  are  co-operating  in  every  way 
possible. 

Pursuant  to  the  Social  Center  idea  a  number  of  well  attended  lectures 
have  been  held  at  the  school.  Entertainments  have  been  held  for  the 
benefit  of  local  Lodge  Hall  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  local  church 
building. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  organizing  of  a  campaign  to  secure  a 
Farm  Life  School. 

WAKE  COUNTY 

Principal  T.  E.  Story.,  Bay  Leaf  High  School. 
The  dormitory  is  run  by  Mr.  H.   P.  Thompson,  one  of  the  trustees. 
The  dormitory  alone  just  cost  $1,750,  but  the  lot   (4  1-2  acres)  and  a 
storehouse  that  is  on  it  all  cost  $2,750. 

Principal  M.  B.  Dry,  Cary  High  School. 

Boys  pay  matron  of  boys'  dormitory  $9.00  a  month  for  table  board, 
and  they  pay  the  school  $1.50  for  room  rent.  Girls  pay  $8.25  for  table 
board  and  $1.75  a  month  for  room  rent  in  the  girls'  dormitory. 

We  are  putting  up  a  new  school  building,  which,  together  with  the 

dormitories,  will  cost  $33,000.    The  old  school  building  will  be  converted 

into  40  rooms  for  dormitories  for  boys.     We  are  now  paying  rent  on 

the  girls'  dormitory,  but  we  are  going  to  buy  it  and  enlarge  it  so  as  to 

.accomodate  60  or  more  girls. 

We  have  bored  a  200-foot  well  on  the  campus  which  will  furnish 
20  or  more  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

WARREN  COUNTY 

Principal  E.  P.  Dixon,  Wise  High  School. 

We  have  a  hotel  here  for  dormitory,  but  we  are  not  using  it.  We 
started  to  open  it,  but  the  county  took  the  appropriation  from  us  so 
we  could  not  secure  another  high  school  teacher.  We  let  it  stop. 
The  County  Board  promises  to  give  us  the  appropriation  this  year. 
What  will  be  done  I  do  not  know. 

WAYNE    COUNTY 

Principal  J.  II.  Aelen,  Pilceville  High  School. 

The  dormitory  is  under  the  management  of  the  principal  and  a 
matron.  It  is  run  on  the  club  plan,  and  board  is  furnished  to  students 
and  teachers  at  actual  cost. 
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wilson   county 
Principal  C.  O.  Armstrong.,  Bock  Ridge  High  School. 

We  are  now  converting  old  school  building  into  dormitory.  A  part 
of  fund  raised  by  private  subscription,  and  for  remainder  an  applica- 
tion was  filed  for  a  loan. 

YADKIN   COUNTY 

Principal  Paul  H.  JNTance,  Courtney  High  School. 

The  principal  has  the  use  of  the  teacher's  home — not  free.  Pupils 
board  with  the  principal  at  30  cents  per  day. 

The  two  upper  rooms  of  teacher's  home  were  furnished  in  the 
summer.  Betterment  Association  have  filled  1,000  tin  cans  with  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  the  school.  They  have  put  coolers  in  the  school 
rooms.  All  pupils  have  individual  drinking  cups.  New  steps  have 
been  put  to  the  school  building.  Reading  room  fitted  up.  Several 
magazines  on  tables.  Much  interest  in  debating  now.  The  school  is  a 
member  of  the  Debating  Union. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES 

N.    W.  W. 
Among  the  City  and  Town  Schools 

North  Wilkesboro  has  recently  erected  a  $20,000  brick 
building  for  its  graded  school. 

Red  Springs  has  recently  voted  $10,000  in  bonds  for  a 
new  school  building. 

On  November  4th,  the  town  of  Grimesland,  in  Pitt 
County,  voted  unanimously  for  a  bond  issue  of  $6,000  for  a 
new  school  building. 

Superintendent  S.  B,  Underwood,  of  Kinston,  reports  that 
there  are  in  his  high  school  department  75  boys  in  a  total 
enrollment  of  158,  and  that  in  his  senior  class  of  24  mem- 
bers there  are  12  boys. 

On  January  20th,  Edenton  Graded  School  District  votes 
on  the  question  of  establishing  a  farm-life  school  for  Chowan 
County. 

The  town  of  Powellsville,  in  Bertie  County,  recently  com- 
pleted a  modern  graded  school  building  and  voted  a  local  tax 
to  maintain  a  better  school. 

The  Farm  Life  Schools 

Craven  County's  farm-life  school,  at  Vanceboro,  opened 
on  November  4th.  The  late  opening  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  buildings  were  not  ready  until  November  1st.  The 
reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  work  is  progressing  well. 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  December  14th  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  farm-life  department  of  the  James- 
town High  School  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Winters,  and,  on  December 
24th,  it  carried  four  large  pictures  of  this  school  and  its  ac- 
tivities. 

Durham  County's  farm-life  school,  operated  in  connection 
with  Lowe's  Grove  High  School,  opened  on  November  14th, 
with  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment. 

On  December  6th,  Red  Oak,  Nash  County,  voted  $10,000 
in  bonds  for  a  farm-life  school  to  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  Red  Oak  High  School. 
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School  Workers  in  New  Positions 

John  W.  Darden,  heretofore  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  Washington  County,  now  looks  after  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  both  Washington  and  Tyrrell.  Acting 
under  the  authority  given  them,  in  section  4135  of  the  public 
school  law,  the  county  boards  of  education  of  these  two 
counties  have  employed  Mr.  Darden  jointly  for  his  full  time. 
The  law  was  amended  by  the  legislature  of  1913  so  as  to 
provide  for  such  an  arrangement  in.  counties  having  a  total 
school  fund  of  less  than  $15,000. 

David  S.  Lippard  is  now  superintendent  of  schools  in  Ca- 
barrus County,  succeeds  Charles  E.  Boger  who  resigned 
in  November  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Training  School  at  Concord.  Mr.  Lippard  is  a  graduate 
of  Catawba  College ;  has  had  three  years'  experience  in  the 
schools  of  Cabarrus,  under  Mr.  Boger;  and  was  last  year 
principal  of  the  Kannapolis  school. 

Miss  Frances  Womble,  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  the 
Greensboro  City  High  School,  has  been  appointed  High 
School  Visitor  for  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
She  began  her  visitation  of  schools  in  September.  She  is  at 
present  making  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  high  schools  in  its 
relation  to  college  entrance,  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  better 
co-operation  between  the  schools  and  the  College.  Miss 
Womble  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  College,  class  of 
1901,  is  an  experienced  high  school  teacher,  and  is  thoroughly 
capable  of  rendering  good  service  to  the  teachers  with  whom 
s'he  comes  in  contact  and  to  the  cause  of  secondary  education 
in  general. 

Among  the  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 

Meredith  College  is  to  receive  a  bequest  of  $25,000  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ella  Ford  Hartshorn,  of  Boston. 

Queens  College,  Charlotte,  has  recently  issued  a  neat  little 
pamphlet  setting  forth  in  detail  its  entrance  requirements 
for  September,  1914.  The  announcement  states  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  Queens  will  require  15  units  for  admission. 
This  pamphlet  contains  about  as  clear  a  statement  of  its 
entrance  requirements  as  I  have  seen  made  by  a  Southern 
college. 
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It  has  been  decided  that  Queens  College  shall  remain  at 
Charlotte.  Recently  when  there  was  talk  of  moving  the  in- 
stitution to  some  other  point,  the  citizens  of  Charlotte  inau- 
gurated a  campaign  to  raise  locally  a  subscription  of  $50,000 
to  aid  the  institution  in  putting  up  its  new  buildings.  The 
amount  was  soon  pledged,  and  Queens  will  remain  at  Char- 
lotte. 

Horner  Military  School  Goes  to  Charlotte 

After  the  buildings  of  the  Horner  Military  School  were 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  October  23rd,  the  news  got 
out  that  Col.  Horner  might  consider  a  proposition  to  move 
the  school  to  a  larger  town  before  rebuilding.  A  number  of 
cities  from  Richmond  to  Atlanta  promptly  made  bids  for  the 
school  and  offered  substantial  inducements  to  secure  its  lo- 
cation. On  Dec.  12,  Col.  Horner  decided  to  accept  Charlotte's 
proposition  and  to  move  his  school  there  after  finishing  out 
the  present  school  year  at  Oxford.  The  Horner  School  was 
established  at  Oxford  in  1851  by  James  H.  Horner,  and  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  sixty-two  years.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  preparatory  schools  of  the  South.  Col. 
Horner's  statement  giving  his  reasons  for  moving  to  Char- 
lotte, and  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Col.  Horner  and 
the  Charlotte  committee,  as  printed  in  the  Charlotte  Obser- 
ve?*, are  given  herewith: 

Colonel  Horner's  Statement 

"This  rivalry  between  all  the  various  cities  and  towns  is  not  of  my 
invention  at  all.  It  occurred  in  this  wise:  I  went  to  visit  a  relative 
in  a  city  outside  this  State  and  he,  knowing  that  my  buildings  at  Oxford 
were  burned,  asked  what  it  would  take  to  bring  the  institution  to  his 
city.  After  a  little  I  wrote  with  regard  to  the  proposition  and  the 
letter  was  in  some  manner  given  over  to  the  newspapers,  so  the  whole 
matter  got  started. 

"For  a  time  I  really  did  consider  some  towns  outside  of  this  State; 
but  when  I  found  how  strongly  the  people  wanted  me  to  remain  here, 
there  was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do  and  I  at  once  dropped  all  idea 
of  ever  leaving  North  Carolina  with   Horner   School. 

"Even  now,  all  the  plans  I  have  are  with  regard  to  rebuilding  at 
Oxford;  the  architect  will  have  to  draw  entirely  new  plans  and  I  will 
have  to  carry  an  architect  to  Oxford  to  look  over  the  proposition  there 
so  that  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  better  see  what  is  wanted  here. 

"Once,  however,  I  had  decided  to  leave  Oxford,  there  was  no  city  or 
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town  that  entered  very  seriously  into  my  considerations,  except  Char- 
lotte. This  is  the  logical  place  for  my  school  and  I  am  glad  that  I  will 
be  here." 

The  Agreement 

Colonel  Horner  was  waited  upon  by  the  committee  composed  of 
Messrs.  George  Stephens,  chairman,  Leake  Carraway,  secretary  and  C. 
O.  Kuester,  Heriot  Clarkson,  John  Hill  Tucker,  A.  C.  Springs,  Thomas 
Gresham,  W.  S.  Alexander,  David  S.  Yates,  John  Paul  Lucas  and 
Charles  P.  Moody,  and  a  further  discussion  of  the  site  took  place. 

Colonel  Horner  and  the  committee  talked  at  some  length,  the  final 
agreement  reached  was  that  Colonel  Horner  would  be  given  a  site 
of  45  1-2  acres  and  $15,000  in  cash,  instead  of  25  acres  and  $25,000  in 
cash.  He  preferred  to  keep  the  surplus  20  acres  and  to  accept  less 
cash,  this  20  acres  having  been  conservatively  estimated  to  be  worth 
$10,000,  hence  the  drop  from  $25,000  to  $15,000. 

"MEMORANDA  OF  AGREEMENT." 

"It  is  agreed  between  J.  C.  Horner  and  George  Stephens  and  his  as- 
sociates  as   follows : 

"That  J.  C.  Horner  is  to  remove  his  school  now  located  at  Oxford, 
N.  C,  to  this  community  and  locate  it  on  what  is  known  as  the  Stephens 
Company  and  Mecklenburg  Farms  Company  lands,  said  lands  adjoining 
the  land  of  J.  H.  Ham,  the  Stephens  Company  and  others  and  contain- 
ing 45  1-2  acres,  the  said  lands  are  the  same  as  have  been  designated 
and  pointed  out  to  the  said  J.  C.  Horner  by  the  said  George  Stephens. 

"The  said  J.  C.  Horner  is  to  build  upon  said  land  school  buildings 
and  the  school  shall  be  open  for  patronage  by  the  Fall  of  1914  and  main- 
tain and  operate  it  in  good  faith  thereafter  as  a  high  grade  boys'  school. 

"In  consideration  of  the  said  J.  C.  Horner  removing  said  school  to 
the  above  mentioned  lands  the  said  George  Stephens  and  his  associates 
agree  to  make  and  execute  to  the  said  J.  C.  Horner,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 
a  fee  simple  deed  to  the  before  mentioned  lands  and  also  pay  to  the 
said  J.  C.  Horner  the  sum  of  $15,000,  one-fourth  of  the  same  to  be  paid 
when  the  contracts  for  the  buildings  are  let;  one-fourth  on  or  before 
July  1,  1914;  one-fourth  on  or  before  January  1,  1915,  and  the  remain- 
ing one-fourth  on  or  before  July  I,  1915,  said  deeds  to  contain  the  usual 
covenants  in  the  Stephens  Company's  deeds. 

(Signed:) 

THE  STEPHENS  COMPANY. 
By  GEORGE  STEPHENS, 

Pres.  Mecklenburg  Parm  Co., 
I.    C.    HORNER. 
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Miscellaneous  Notes 

The  reports  received  from  the  various  counties  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  compulsory  attendance  law  is  working  well, 
and  that  the  attendance  has  been  greatly  increased  this  year. 
So  far,  prosecution  for  violation  of  this  law  has  been  neces- 
sary in  but  very  few  cases. 

While  the  old  Supreme  Court  building  is  undergoing  ren- 
ovation and  repair,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction has  temporary  offices  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  new 
Commercial  National  Bank  Building  on  the  corner  of  Martin 
and  Wilmington  streets.  The  remodelled  and  enlarged  quar- 
ters of  the  Department  of  Education  will  probably  not  be 
ready  before  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 

A  handsome  bust  of  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  North  Carolina's 
first  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  State  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly. 

Mecklenburg  County  held  a  series  of  successful  civic  better- 
ment conferences  and  educational  rallies  during  the  week, 
November  3-8.  The  principal  address  of  the  closing  day  of 
the  series,  delivered  by  Acting  President  Edward  K.  Gra- 
ham of  the  University,  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Under  the  child  labor  law,  which  went  into  effect  January 
1st,  the  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  any  violation  of  the 
law  and  of  reporting  same  to  the  solicitor  of  the  judicial 
district. 

Mr.  Paul  Edgar  Hubbell,  an  A.  M.  graduate  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  and  at  present  a  teacher  in  Mars  Hill  Col- 
lege, won  the  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarship  for  North  Carolina  in 
the  competitive  examination  held  in  the  fall.  This  scholar- 
ship is  worth  $1,500  a  year  for  three  tyears  and  carries  with 
it  the  privilege  of  study  in  Oxford  University,  England. 
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It  startles  us  to  meet  the  proposition  that  a  child  is  more  socially  important  than 
an  adult;  but  the  old  Greek  King  understood  the  fact  when  he  said  that  he  would 
willingly  send  a  hnndrd  men  to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  one  child;  for  men 
have  proved  their  value  and  have  given  the  testimony  of  the  worth  of  their  contri- 
bution; but  in  the  child  there  may  be  latent  energy  that  will  open  a  new  era  in 
the  zvorld's  history.  He  ivho  sacrifices  a  man  knozvs  what  he  is  doing;  but 
he  who  sacrifices  a  child  knows  not  what  social  wealth  he  may  be  wast- 
ing, what  social  poverty  he  may  be  bringing  upon  the  world.  In  every, 
community  of  normal  size  there  are  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women, 
not  yet  able  completely  to  express  themselves,  still  facing  in  some  measure  the> 
larger  revelation  of  the  future.  We  shall  make  our  communities  richer  in  resource, 
and  finer  centers  of  life,  just  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  conserve  these  unknown 
human  resources,  these  makers  of  the  social  world  that  is  to  be  in  the  next  gen- 
eration, these  energies  that  are  eager  to  seize  the  tools  of  life  and  take  their 
place  in  the  constructive  work  of  the  world. — Hart's  "  Educational  Resources  of 
Village   and   Rural    Communities." 

APRIL,     1914 

1  ii  QUO  DUE  iiinj 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  North  Carolina  High  School,  Bulletin  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  University,  and  will  be  sent  free  of 
cost  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  high  school  teachers 
of  the  State  who  may  wish  to  receive  it.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  building  up  of  North  Carolina  High  Schools.  The  Bul- 
letin will  publish  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  other 
matters  of  interest  to  high  school  teachers,  pertinent  discus- 
sions of  secondary  school  conditions,  problems,  etc.,  and  will 
endeavor  to  make  itself  helpful  in  whatever  ways  it  can.  It 
will  welcome  from  the  school  men  of  the  State  suggestions 
looking  to  its  larger  usefulness. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Teaching:  A  Series  of  Accidents 

Commissioner  Claxton  says  that  sixteen  of  the  twenty-four 
Swiss  cantons  employ  their  teachers  for  life.  He  adds  that 
a  teacher  in  Switzerland  who  changes  positions  as  often  as 
twice  in  a  life-time  is  looked  upon  with  extreme  suspicion. 
In  the  United  States,  he  continues,  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  are  teaching  for  the  first  time  in  the  communities 
they  are  now  serving,  and  only  seven  per  cent  are  teaching  in 
schools  in  which  they  have  worked  for  as  long  as  three  years. 
In  the  matter  of  tenure  in  teaching  Switzerland  seems  to  be 
at  one  end  of  the  line  and  the  United  States  at  the  other. 
Neither  extreme  represents  a  healthy  educational  condition. 

Not  long  ago  Acting  President  Graham,  of  the  University, 
remarked  that  teaching  with  us  is  not  a  profession  but  an 
accident.  On  hearing  the  remark  repeated  President  Rond- 
thaler,  of  Salem  College,  replied  that  teaching  with  us  is  not 
only  an  accident  but  a  series  of  accidents. 

We  shall  not  soon  come  upon  the  time  in  this  country  when 
two-thirds  of  the  teachers  will  be  employed  for  life.  Such 
stability  would  be  too  hide-bound  for  our  democratic  society 
and  would  prove  to  be  repulsive  to  aggressive  teachers.  But 
we  do  need  to  hasten  the  day,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  hastened, 
when  men  who  have  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  the 
business  of  teaching  cannot,  on  the  petty  whim  of  some  dis- 
gruntled citizen,  be  turned  out  of  a  job  overnight.  Until 
some  effective  means  can  be  found  that  will  make  the  tenure 
of  office  in  school  work  more  secure  and  will  prevent  the 
short-circuiting  process  that  now  goes  on  in  the  teaching 
business,  we  may  rest  assured  that  teaching  with  us  will 
continue  to  be  both  an  accident  and  a  series  of  accidents. 
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Issue  a  Catalogue 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  issuing  catalogues  and 
announcements  is  rapidly  increasing.  Perhaps  half  of  the 
schools  will  issue  such  publications  before  the  beginning  of 
another  term.  State  Superintendent  Joyner  urges  them 
all  to  do  so.  A  suggestion  or  two  regarding  these  publica- 
tions may  not  be  inappropriate. 

( 1 )  It  would  be  well  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  school ; 
to  state  its  aims,  purposes,  and  advantages ;  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  course  of  study  actually  followed,  naming  the  text- 
books for  the  several  grades;  to  state  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  both  the  local  committee  and  the  .County  Board  of 
Education  under  which  the  school  is  governed ;  to  mention 
briefly  the  boarding  facilities,  giving  price  of  board,  etc. ; 
and  to  give  such  other  information  as  may  be  thought  helpful 
or  needful.  It  would  also  be  well  to  publish  a  good  cut  of 
the  school  building  or  of  the  dormitory  or  of  both.  In  mak- 
ing these  statements  no  spread-eagle  display  should  be  in- 
dulged in.  Only  facts  should  be  given,  and  they  should  be 
stated  simply,  clearly,  and  concisely. 

(2)  All  the  information  called  for  in  the  Final  Report 
which  the  Principal  makes  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  should  be  published,  as  this  will  insure 
its  preservation  as  well  as  give  it  more  general  circulation 
among  those  interested  in  the  school. 

(3)  In  the  list  of  the  pupils  enrolled  those  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  those  of  the  high  school  should  be  given 
separately,  and  those  in  the  high  school  ought  to  be  arranged 
by  years  or  classes. 

(4)  See  that  your  high  school  courses  of  study  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  These  requirements  will  be  published  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  High  School  Hand  Book  which  will  be  out 
about  the  middle  of  June. 

(5)  Finally,  the  work  should  be  done  by  a  good  printer. 
To  send  out  a  shoddy  piece  of  work  printed  on  poor  paper 
and  full  of  typographical  errors  may  work  an  injury  to  the 
school  and  the  cause  it  is  intended  to  help.  Nobody  but  your 
critics  will  pay  any  attention  to  such  a  piece  of  work.     Be- 
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sides,  a  very  good  job  costs  little  more  than  a  very  poor 
one,  and  it  is  this  very  little  difference  that  yields  the  largest 
returns. 

The  Class  Gift:  A  Suggestion 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  our  high  schools  for  the 
graduating  class  to  present  to  the  school  some  sort  of  class 
gift.  Usually  the  gift  is  a  picture  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
class  room  or  a  set  of  books  for  the  library.  The  practice  of 
presenting  to  the  school  at  graduation  some  token  of  appre- 
ciation or  pledge  of  loyalty  is  a  good  practice  and  should  be 
encouraged ;  and  the  usual  gifts  are  appropriate  gifts.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  to  discourage  the  giving  of 
such  class  gifts,  but  rather  to  commend  the  practice,  and  to 
suggest  an  additional  type  of  class  gift  which  would  be  both 
unique  and  appropriate. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  in  many  schools  for  the 
graduating  classes  to  adopt,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  the  plan 
of  designating  the  historic  spots  of  the  neighborhood  or  school 
district  by  the  placing  of  appropriate  and  permanent  markers 
— small  bronze  tablets,  for  example  %  There  are  thousands  of 
such  spots  over  the  State  remaining  unmarked,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  high  school  that  is  not  near  a  round  half-dozen  such 
places  of  sufficient  interest,  at  least  locally,  to  make  them 
worth  marking.  The  traveler  through  ISTew  England  is  im- 
pressed on  every  hand  with  the  fact  that  no  spot  of  historic 
interest  or  association  remains  unmarked.  We  need  to  cul- 
tivate the  habit,  and  a  good  place  to  begin  is  with  the  students 
in  our  high  schools. 

First  Number  of  Bulletin  Wanted 

We  are  still  receiving  from  libraries  and  others  wishing  to 
complete  their  files  many  calls  for  the  first  number  of  the 
Bulletin  (Vol.  I,  ISTo.  1 — January,  1910).  We  are  wholly 
unable  to  supply  copies  of  this  number  as  the  edition  has  long- 
since  been  exhausted.  Readers  of  the  Bulletin  who  have 
copies  of  this  number  which  they  do  not  care  to  keep  will,  by 
sending  them  to  the  Editor,  confer  a  favor  that  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 
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Summer  School  Work  to  Count  Towards  Degrees 

The  University  Summer  School  for  Teachers  has  enlarged 
the  scope  of  its  work  for  this  year  to  include  courses  leading  to 
the  A.  B.  and  the  A.  M.  degrees.  This  action  has  met  with  a 
hearty  response  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers,  and  the  prospects  are  that  there  will  be  in 
attendance  the  largest  number  of  high  school  teachers  and 
principals  ever  assembled  in  the  State  for  summer  study. 

A  college  student  who  wishes  to  do  so  may  work  for  credits 
in  certain  departments  and  thus  lighten  and  possibly  shorten 
his  college  course;  one  who  has  had  to  give  up  his  college 
course  before  graduating  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  up 
the  requirements  for  a  degree  by  studying  in  the  summer; 
graduates  of  standard  colleges  may  in  four  summers  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree. 

Courses  of  college  and  university  grade  will  be  offered  this 
year  in  twelve  departments.  Other  departments  will  be  opened 
for  summer  work  and  other  courses  offered  as  there  is  demand 
for  them.  It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  University  author- 
ities to  provide  for  the  teachers  of  the  State  the  opportunities 
they  want  in  the  way  of  summer  study.  The  work  will  be  of 
the  same  solid  character  as  that  of  the  regular  session  and, 
hours  for  hours,  it  will  be  of  equal  value.  The  expenses  will 
be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum.  The  dates  of 
the  Summer  School  are  June  16  to  July  29.  A  copy  of  the 
complete  announcement  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  sent, 
upon  application,  to  anyone  interested. 

High  School  Recruits 

Mr.  High  School  Principal,  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of 
your  school,  and  of  yourself  as  well,  to  get  into  communica- 
tion with  the  boys  and  girls  of  your  county  who  will  this 
spring  complete  the  elementary  school  course  and  induce  them 
to  enter  high  school  in  the  fall.  Left  alone,  many  of  them 
will  never  enter  school  again.  Some  of  the  principals  are 
sending  out  circular  letters  to  these  boys  and  girls  and  will 
later  visit  them  in  person. 
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The  High  School  Conference 

The  second  annual  High  School  Conference  called  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  will  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill, 
June  25-27,  while  the  Summer  School  is  in  session.  The  work 
projected  by  the  conference  last  year  will  be  carried  forward 
and  its  scope  enlarged.  The  reports  of  the  committees  ap- 
pointed a  year  ago  will  be  presented  and  discussed.  The 
working  body  of  the  Conference  will  be  composed  mainly  of 
the  large  number  of  high  school  principals  and  teachers  who 
will  be  in  attendance  upon  the  Summer  School,  though  there 
will  be  several  invited  speakers  and  many  others  who  will 
come  just  to  attend  the  conference.  This  conference  will 
in  all  probability  be  the  largest  assemblage  of  high  school 
principals  and  teachers  ever  gathered  in  the  State  in  a  single 
meeting.  The  University  extends  to  everyone  interested  in 
the  progress  of  secondary  education  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  be  present  and  to  participate  in  the  conference. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Handbook 

A  new  edition  of  the  High  School  Handbook  will  be  issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  about  the  middle  of 
June.  Any  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher  who  has  a 
suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  Handbook 
will  please  communicate  with  1ST.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector 
of  High  Schools,  who  is  now  at  work  on  the  new  edition. 

Prof.  Ragsdale 

The  death  of  Professor  W.  H.  Ragsdale,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Pitt  County,  removes  one  of  the  State's  most 
devoted  and  effective  public  school  workers.  Mr.  Ragsdale 
was  known  and  loved  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 
Afire  with  educational  enthusiasm  himself,  he  inspired  his 
teachers  and  students  with  both  professional  zeal  and  an  am- 
bition for  civic  progress  and  service.  The  State  is  richer  and 
better  because  of  the  splendid  service  he  rendered  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education.    Peace  to  his  memory ! 
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A  PRELIMINARY  STUDY  OF  EXPENSES  OF  CITY 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


H.  W.  CHASE  AND  L.  A.  WILLIAMS 
INTRODUCTION 

Perhaps  'the  strongest  tendency  today  in  the  study  of  edu- 
cational problems  is  that  which  manifests  itself  in  a  reliance 
upon  facts  rather  than  upon  opinion  as  criteria  of  judgment. 
Every  school  problem  finds  itself  constantly  subjected  to 
tests  and  efforts  at  standardization.  The  extraordinary  thing 
is  that  we  have  so  few  facts  on  which  to  make  our  judgments. 
For  example,  it  is  only  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years 
that  any  body  of  exact  data  has  been  gathered  about  so  obvious 
a  matter  as  the  number  of  retarded  pupils  in  our  school  sys- 
tems. Without  question  much  of  the  hasty  and  ill-advised 
criticism  from  which  our  schools  are  suffering  has  grown  out 
of  this  lack  of  exact  information.  Neither  school  officials 
nor  the  public  at  large  can  estimate  justly  the  efficiency  of 
our  schools  until  there  is  made  available  a  body  of  fact  on 
educational  matters. 

In  the  past  the  most  common  method  of  judging  the  effi- 
ciency of  any  school  system  has  been  to  secure  the  opinions 
of  school  officials  concerning  the  point  at  issue.  The  result 
has  been,  without  exception,  a  collection  of  not  only  varying 
but  opposing  opinions.  Which  is  better,  semi-annual  or  an- 
nual promotions  ?  To  what  extent  should  the  principle  of 
electives  be  recognized  in  high  schools  ?•  What  is  the  real 
value  of  vocational  training  in  the  curriculum  ?  Shall  mod- 
ern languages  be  taught  by  the  direct,  phonetic,  natural,  or 
translation  method  ?  These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions 
have  been  discussed  and  re-discussed  by  schoolmen,  and  the 
result  has  been  only  to  show  that  the  opinions  are  in  hopeless 
conflict. 

A  second  method  has  been  the  comparing  of  one  system 
with  another.  While  this  is  a  step  forward  from  the  mere 
gathering  of  opinion  it  does  not  carry  us  far  nor  result  in 
sufficient,  surety.  Conditions  are  never  the  same ;  two  situ- 
ations are  never  identical.     We  need  to  go  one  step  further 
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and  compare  our*  schools,  not  with  eacli  other,  but  with  a 
standard  derived  from  a  scientific  examination  of  many  sys- 
tems. 

This  third  method  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  It 
has  the  merit  of  at  least  an  approximation  to  an  ideal.  While 
we  by  no  means  possess  standards  enabling  us  to  measure 
with  scientific  accuracy  all  phases  of  educational  work,  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made.  The  recent  literature  of  school  sur- 
veys is  witness  to  the  fact  that  this  method,  incomplete  as  it 
is,  has  great  practical  value.  It  is  'the  hope  of  the  writers  to 
present,  in  a  series  of  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  a 
body  of  facts  which  may  be  of  service  to  school  officials.  The 
value  of  such  a  body  of  facts  lies  in  its  accurate  and  repre- 
sentative character.  In  other  words,  a  sympathetic  study  of 
the  city  schools  of  North  Carolina  is  possible  only  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  schoolmen  in  those  systems.  Published 
reports,  naturally,  do  not  contain  much  of  'the  information 
needed  for  such  investigations.  It  must  be  gained  as  the 
result  of  special  inquiry.  Such  special  inquiries  we  hope 
from  time  to  time  to  make,  and  it  must  be  the  answers  to 
these  which  will  form  the  basis  for  future  work.  That  the 
results  of  these  investigations  may  be  of  real  service  we  ask 
for  prompt  replies  to  all  correspondence  and  circulars  dealing 
with  these  topics.  The  writers  will  welcome  at  any  time  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  problems  which  might  be  investigated 
with  profit. 

THE    PEOBLEM 

The  history  of  education  in  North  Carolina  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  schools  in  the  state  depends  fundamentally  upon  the 
means  used  for  securing  and  apportioning  school  money.  One 
phase  of  apportionment  is  the  proper  distribution  of  funds 
among  teachers,  superintendents,  janitors,  maintenance,  etc. 
This  article  deals  with  this  phase  of  the  apportionment  prol> 
lem;  we  are  concerned,  that  is,  with  the  apportionment  of 
funds  within  the  city  systems. 

The  source  of  our  data  has  been  Vol.  II  of  the  Report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912, 
tables  4,  5,  and  7  A,  in  that  section  of  the  report  dealing  with 
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city  school  systems.  In  our  methods  of  treating  these  data 
we  have  followed  Bulletin  1912,  No.  5,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  "  A  Study  of  the  Expenses  of  City  School 
Systems,"  by  Harlan  UpdegrafT.  We  have,  unfortunately, 
been  able  to  find  in  the  report  mentioned  above  statistics  of 
only  10  cities  in  North  Carolina.  Cities  of  less  than  5,000 
population  are  not  included  in  the  report  and  only  about  one- 
half  of  those  over  5,000  population  in  North  Carolina  report- 
ed fully  to  the  Commissioner  for  1912.  In  Table  7A  of  that 
report  the  actual  expenditures  are  shown  for  certain  items 
as  listed  below.  (See  Table  I,  items  6  to  20  inclusive.) 
Tables  4  and  5  of  that  report  give  population,  (census  of 
1910),  school  enrollment,  and  average  daily  attendance.  From 
these  last  figures  i't  has  been  possible  to  calculate  per  capita 
cost  on  the  basis  of  population,  enrollment,  and  attendance. 
(See  Table  I,  items  1  to  5  inclusive.)  In  order  to  make  com- 
parisons possible  on  a  uniform  basis  we  have  reduced  the 
actual  amounts  expended  for  the  various  items  to  percentages 
of  the  'total  expense.  (See  Table  7 A  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner.)  It  will  be  noted  that  under  "  total  ex- 
pense" we  do  not  include  such  items  as  payments  to  sinking 
funds,  expenses  of  new  buildings,  etc.  These  are  matters  of 
outlay  and  not  of  running  expense.  Such  items  vary  so  great- 
ly from  year  to  year  and  from  system  to  system  .that  it  is  ob- 
viously much  fairer  to  take  into  account  only  the  actual  run- 
ning expenses  of  a  school  for  the  year,  the  items  which  are  in- 
cluded in  Table  I  on  following  page.  All  our  percentages, 
then,  are  in  terms  of  this  figure  as  in  the  study  by  UpdegrafT. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TABLE  I 

It  will  be  noted  that  items  two  to  five  inclusive  in  the  above 
table  are  in  terms  of  actual  dollars  and  cents,  'the  remainder 
are  percentages  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the 
year.  For  example,  the  city  of  Asheville  expended,  in  the 
year  1911-12,  the  sum  of  $37,953  for  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
(Table  7A,  Rep.  IT.  S.  Com.  Edu.,  1912,  Vol.  II,  p.  118.) 
This  is  64.2  per  cent,  of  $57,425  the  total  for  current  ex- 
penses, (same  table),  and  is  shown  by  column  1,  item  10. 
On  the  other  hand,  item  4,  column  1,  shows  the  actual  amount 
in  dollars  and  cents,  ($14.49),  which  it  cost  to  give  each  child 
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enrolled  on  the  books  of  the  Asheville  schools  instruction  for 
the  school  year. 

The  heading  of  the  last  column,  "  Medians,"  may  need  a 
word  of  explanation.  In  order  to  ge't  a  concrete  picture  of 
the  typical  city  school  system  in  North  Carolina  the  figures 
given  above  must  be  compared.  There  are  two  ways  of  mak- 
ing such  a  comparison.  The  method  formerly  in  general  use 
was  that  of  taking  the  average  as  a  measure  with  which  to 
compare  each  of  a  series  of  figures.  But  the  average  as  a 
measure  is  open  'to  grave  objections.  Any  number  in  the 
series  which  is  extremely  large  or  extremely  small  will  evi- 
dently make  the  average  of  the  series  larger  or  smaller  than  is 
really  fair.  For  example,  in  the  list  of  ten  cities  it  will  be 
seen  that  one  city  spends  0.03  per  cent,  of  its  money  for  the 
promotion  of  health.  The  other  nine  spend  nothing.  If  the 
average  is  computed  0.003  per  cent  is  found  to  be  the  average 
amount  spent  by  each  city  for  the  promotion  of  health.  This 
is  obviously  misleading  since  one  city  spends  all  that  is  spent 
for  that  purpose,  the  other  nine  reporting  no  expenditure. 
For  this  reason,  it  has  become  customary,  when  a  series  of 
numbers  vary  much  from  each  other  in  size,  to  discard  the 
average  as  a  means  of  measurement,  and  to  substitute  for  it 
what  is  known  as  the  median.  The  median,  which  is  in  such 
cases  a  much  more  representative  value,  is  a  number  chosen 
in  such  a  way  that  50  per  cent  of  the  numbers  of  a  series  are 
larger  than  itself  and  50  per  cent  are  smaller.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  the  middle  point  of  the  series.  It  is  found  by  arranging 
the  numbers  of  the  series  in  the  order  of  their  amount  and 
taking  the  middle  one  as  the  median.  In  case  the  series 
consists  of  an  even  number  of  terms  the  average  of  the  two 
middle  terms  is  the  median.  In  the  case  of  the  promotion 
of  health,  for  example,  we  have  a  series  consisting  of  nine 
zeros  and  0.03.  The  median  will  then  lie  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  of  these  terms  arranged  in  the  order  of  'their  size, 
that  is,  in  this  case,  between  two  zeros  and  will  itself  be 
zero.  To  say  that  the  typical  city  school  system  of  North 
Carolina  spends  nothing  for  the  promotion  of  health  is  mani- 
festly fairer  than  to  say,  in  the  terms  of  the  average,  that  it 
spends  0.003  for  such  work. 
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Reading,  then,  from  the  medians  given  above,  it  is  evident 
that  the  typical  city  school  system  in  North  Carolina  is  lo- 
cated in  a  city  of  8,564  people.  It  costs  the  system,  $18,579 
,to  run  its  schools  for  the  year.  It  costs  each  inhabitant  of 
the  city,  $2.74  per  year  for  'the  running  expenses  of  the 
school.  For  each  child  enrolled  on  the  school  books  the  cost 
is  $13.42  per  year.  For  each  child  regularly  in  attendance 
the  cost  is  $19. G2  per  year.  One  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
penses for  the  year  is  used  ;by  the  board  of  education  and 
business  offices.  The  superintendent's  office  receives  8.9  per 
cent  of  'the  total  expenditures.  This  typical  school  system 
spends  nothing  for  supervision  and  9.3  per  cent  for  princi- 
pals. Teachers  salaries  amount  to  64.25  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenses.  There  is  no  expenditure  for  text-books  nor  for 
stationery  and  supplies.  Janitors  and  other  employees  re- 
ceive wages  amounting  to  4  per  cent  of  the  current  expenses ; 
fuel  costs  3.25  per  cent;  water,  light,  power,  janitors'  sup- 
plies, 1  per  cent;  maintenance,  5.4  per  cent.  There  are  no 
expenditures  for  libraries,  promotion  of  health,  transporta- 
tion of  pupils,  payments  to  other  schools,  pensions,  and  rent. 

If  data  were  available  for  a  greater  number  of  the  cities 
in  North  Carolina,  these  median  figures  might  be  somewhat 
changed.  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  however,  that  even  with 
data  from  all  cities  made  available,  there  would  be  but  a 
slight  change  since  the  percentage  of  expenditures  for  most 
items  is  fairly  uniform.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
these  figures  as  given  apply  only  to  cities  of  over  5,000  popu- 
lation within  the  state. 

There  is  another  possible  source  of  error  due  to  differences 
in  book-keeping  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  items  called 
for  by  the  Commissioner.  In  attempting  to  check  up  the 
work  for  accuracy  by  means  of  other  tables  the  following  dif- 
ferences have  been  found.  Asheville  reports  no  supervisors, 
(Rep.  of  U.  S.  Com.,  Table  4),  but  reports  $2,143  as  salaries 
and  expenses  of  supervisors,  (IT.  S.  Com.  Rep.  Table  7A). 
ISTewbern  reports  $1,104  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  super- 
visors, (Table  7A),  but  reports  no  supervisors,  (Table  4). 
Elizabeth  City  reports  1  supervisor,  (Table  4),  but  no  ex- 
penditure for  salaries  of  supervisors,   (Table  7A).     It  also 
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reports  $3,080  for  salaries  of  principals  (Table  TA),  but  no 
principals  (Table  4).  In  all  these  cases  the  data  given  in 
Table  7 A  have  been  followed  since  the  reason  for  these  seem- 
ing discrepancies  is  not  evident  from  a  study  of  the  report. 
Local  reports  have  also  been  consulted,  when  available,  but 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  in  these  a  detailed  analysis  of 
expenditures. 

SIGNIFICANCE 

An  examination  of  this  table  reveals  many  interesting 
facts.  Perhaps  the  most  evident  fact  is  the  comparative  uni- 
formity in  the  distribution  of  expenditures  among  the  ten 
cities.  This  means  that  there  is  a  remarkable  unanimity  in 
the  judgment  of  the  administrative  officers  as  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  different  items  of  expenditure.  There 
is,  however,  in  some  of  the  items,  a  wide  variation.  The 
9.9  per  cent  of  its  expenditures  which  Elizabeth  City  reports 
as  going  to  the  board  of  education  and  business  offices,  is 
probably  due  to  a  difference  in  book-keeping.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  smaller  cities,  in  general,  show  a  con- 
siderably higher  percentage  of  expenditure  for  the  superin- 
tendent's office  than  the  larger.  This,  of  course,  is  only  to  be 
expected,  since  the  salaries  of  superintendents  differ  much 
less,  proportionately,  than  the  total  expenditure.  Item  8 
shows  that  there  is  evidently  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  supervisors  in  systems  large  enough  to  employ 
them.  Newbern,  for  example,  spends  four  times  the  relative 
amount  for  salaries  of  supervisors  that  Winston-Salem  ap- 
propriates. This  question  evidently  needs  further  investiga- 
tion on  some  basis  other  than  opinion.  Kinston  and  Concord, 
alone,  report  no  portion  of  their  budget  as  devoted  to  the 
salaries  of  principals  or  supervisors.  It  would  seem  that  the 
superintendents  of  these  two  systems  must  be  overburdened 
with  supervisory  duties. 

Item  10,  which  deals  with  the  salaries  of  teachers,  is  of 
considerable  interest.  Only  3  cities  report  an  expenditure 
of  less  than  GO  per  cent  for  this  item,  the  lowest  being  Wash- 
ington. This  low  rank  for  Washington  may  be  partially  ac- 
counted for  by  a  difference  in  bookkeeping  since  the  amount 
raised  by  assessment  of  pupils  and  expended  for  the  purchase 
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of  books  and  supplies  seems  to  appear  in  this  report  as  a 
part  of  the  running  expenses.  This  is  manifestly  improper. 
At  the  other  extreme  for  item  10  stands  Concord  with  a  per- 
centage of  72. 7  per  cent.  Items  8  and  9  for  the  same  city 
will  help  to  explain  this  situation.  When  all  is  said  and  done 
the  best  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  any  school  system  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  quality  of  the  instruction  which  is  offered. 
To  a  certain  extent  items  8,  9,  and  10  determine  what  the 
quality  shall  be.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  relative 
expenditure  for  these  items  be  as  high  as  possible. 

Item  13  shows  great  uniformity  as  does  item  14  with  the 
exception  of  Asheville,  which  is  probably  accounted  for  by 
carrying  over  from  the  previous  year.  We  are  unable  to 
offer  any  explanation  for  the  high  rank  of  Durham  in  item 
15.  Item  16  shows  that  maintenance  charges  are  high.  The 
explanation  for  this  is  probably  found  in  the  prevalence  of 
old  buildings  and  equipment  which  are  in  constant  need  of 
repair.    Items  17,  18,  19,  and  20  need  no  further  comment. 

To  pass,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  items  1  to  5.  Item  3 
shows  per  capita  cost  based  on  population.  The  first  thing 
which  stands  out  is  the  low  per  capita  cost  of  the  small  cities. 
That  is,  our  smaller  cities  spend  less,  not  only  absolutely  but 
relatively,  than  our  larger  cities.  In  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation ISTewhern  spends  less  than  any  other  of  our  cities  for 
the  education  of  its  children.  Absolutely,  in  actual  dollars 
and  cents,  Durham  spends  almost  four  times  as  much  for 
education  as  Newbern;  relatively,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, Durham's  educational  expenditures  are  still,  more  than 
twice  as  great.  In  other  words,  if  every  resident  in  both 
cities  paid  an  equal  share  of  the  cost  of  running  the  schools, 
the  residents  of  Newborn  would  pay  $1.62  each,  while  the 
residents  of  Durham  would  pay  $3.36  each. 

A  matter  of  very  serious  importance  is  made  evident  by 
a  study  of  items  4  and  5.  This  is  the  immense  cost  for  the 
non-attendance  of  pupils  who  are  enrolled.  By  the  number 
enrolled  is  meant,  not  the  total  number  of  children  of  school 
census  age,  but  the  number  of  children  whose  names  actually 
appear  on  the  school  books  as  members  of  the  system.  Where- 
as, the  median  cost,  for  the  year,  of  educating  each  pupil 
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enrolled  is  $13.42  the  median  cost  for  educating  each  pupil 
in  actual  attendance  rises  to  $19.62,  a  difference  of  $6.20. 
This  means  an  investment  of  $6.20  per  pupil  not  in  actual 
attendance  on  which  there  is  no  return.  For  the  sake  of 
illustration,  take  Asheville.  Table  5  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  gives  the  total  enrollment  in  that  city  as 
3,967;  the  average  daily  attendance,  as  2,822.  In  other 
words,  on  a  typical  school  day  1,145  pupils  who  were  on  the 
books  of  the  Asheville  schools  were  not  present.  The  per 
capita  cost  based  on  enrollment  in  Asheville  is  $14.49,  while 
that  based  on  attendance  is  $20.29,  a  difference  of  $5.80. 
Multiplying  1,145  by  this  figure  we  find  a  total  of  $6,641,  or 
a  little  over  11  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses  for  the  year  as 
that  part  of  Asheville's  educational  investment  for  1911-12 
on  which  it  received  no  return.  Nor  are  conditions  in  Ashe- 
ville abnormal  as  an  examination  of  the  figures  for  the  other 
cities  will  show.  This  method  is  not  absolutely  exact,  of 
course,  since  enrollment  is  always  greater  than  the  actual 
number  belonging  at  any  one  time,  but  the  result  is,  probably, 
not  far  from  the  truth.  If  these  figures  hold  true  for  the 
state  at  large  it  means  a  total  cost  to  the  state  of  not  far 
from  a  quarter  million  of  dollars  per  year,  or  almost  as 
much  as  all  the  ten  cities  in  Table  I  combined,  spent  on 
their  schools.  Such  is  the  tremendous  cost  for  non-attend- 
ance. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  cities  do  not  present  separ- 
ately figures  showing  the  proportionate  amount  of  each  item 
of  expense  devoted  to  white  and  to  colored  schools  respective- 
ly. This  defect  is  common  to  reports  from  all  the  southern 
states,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  so  great  discus- 
sion throughout  the  South  concerning  the  burden  imposed  on 
white  taxpayers  for  negro  education,  it  would  seem  wise  that 
the  two  sets  of  figures  be  kept  carefully  separated. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  estimate  the  relative  efficiency  of 
elementary  and  high  school  instruction,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  data  showing  the  proportion  of  the  different  items  of 
expenditure  devoted  to  each  of  these  two  purposes.  Tables 
8  and  9  of  the  Commissioner's  Report  make  such  a  separation 
for  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants;  Asheville  and  Winston- 
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'Salem  have,  alone,  reported  these  items,  and  it  has  not  seem- 
ed best  to  attempt  any  generalizations  on  the  basis  of  these 
few  data.  Such  data  should,  of  course,  be  kept  separately  in  all 
systems,  however  small,  and  it  might  be  wise  to  incorporate 
them  in  the  local  reports  for  the  information  of  the  tax- 
payers. For  instance,  without  such  information,  taxpayers 
must  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  school 
tax  devoted  to  their  elementary  and  to  their  high  school 
teachers. 

Still  another  fact  of  considerable  significance  is  the  ratio 
which  the  school  expenses,  or  that  part  of  them  raised  by 
local  tax,  bear  to  the  total  city  expenditure.  A  recent  investi- 
gation has  shown  that  in  those  cities  where  the  relative 
amount  spent  for  schools  is  high,  the  police  and  court  ex- 
penses are  low.  To  the  local  aspect  of  this  problem  we  hope 
to  devote  a  further  study. 

STANDARDS 

The  consideration  thus  far  has  shown  the  relation  in 
which  these  city  systems  of  North  Carolina  stand  to  each 
other  in  matters  of  expenditure.  Now,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  more  accurate  standard  of  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  these  cities  with  school  systems  of  the  same  size  in 
the  country  at  large.     Such  a  standard  is  shown  in  Table  II. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  the  same  data  on 
which  Table  I  was  based  were  taken  in  a  total  of  82  cities 
of  the  United  States,  chosen  as  follows.  Two  cities  were 
t?.ken  from  each  state  where  data  were  available,  one  from 
the  population  group  10,000  to  25,000,  and  one  from  the 
population  group  5,000  to  10,000.  An  effort  was  made  to 
choose  cities  which,  as  nearly  as  possible,  are  of  the  same 
size  as  the  cities  in  corresponding  population  groups  in  North 
Carolina.  In  the  case  of  cities  10,000  to  25,000  popula- 
tion data  were  available  from  40  states,  and  in  the  case  of 
cities  5,000  to  10,000  population  from  42  states.  It  is  not 
possible  to  publish  here  a  list  of  these  cities  with  an  analysis 
of  the  expenditures  in  each  case,  but  the  procedure  adopted 
was  precisely  that  already  used  with  North  Carolina  cities. 
Table  II  is  a  summary  of  these  facts. 
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Table  2. — Showing  medians  and  middle    50%   for    certain   items    of  ex- 
penditure in  82  cities  of  the  U.  S. 


40  Cities  10,000  to  25,000 

42  Cites  5,000  to  10,000 

Population 

Population 

Median 

Middle  50% 

Median 

Middle  50% 

1. 

Per    capita    cost    based    on 

population    _. 

$  4.44 

$  3.66-$ 

5.49 

$  4.63 

$  3.25- 

5  5.44 

2. 

Per    capita    cost    based    on 

en  r ol  1  men t    

$24.  GO 

$19.10-$33. 

$25.63 

$17.37-$31  "i 

Per    capita    cost    based    on 

attendan  ce    — 

$29.60 

$26.85-$ 

39.95 

$29.90 

$21.92- 

$41.35 

Per  cent  of  total  expenses  for : 

4. 

Board    of    Education    and 

1.05 
3.2 

0.31- 

2.9- 

1.8 
4  1 

0.0 
5.55 

0.05- 

1.7- 

1.25 

5 

Superintendent's   office   

7.15 

0. 

Salaries    and    expenses    of 

2.45 

1.1- 

4.4 

2.00 

0.0- 

4.55 

7. 

Salaries    and    expenses    of 

principals    

9.05 

6.5- 

104 

7.00 

0.0- 

10.9 

8. 

Salaries  of  teachers  

57.65 

54.8- 

64.8 

60.05 

50.15- 

64.3 

1). 

Textbooks    

0.2 

0.0- 

2.8 

0.0 

0.0- 

1.75 

10. 

Stationery,    supplies,    other 

instruction    expenses    

2.39 

1.04- 

3.79 

1.0 

0.2- 

3.4 

11. 

Wages  of  Janitors  and  other 

6  22 

5  29- 

7  71 

6  1 

4.45- 

7.85 

12. 

Fuel   .'. 

3.85 

2.32- 

5.36 

3.8 

2.45- 

5.75 

13. 

Water,    light,    power,   jani- 

1  56 

0  88- 

2.43 

1.95 

1.1- 

3.2 

14. 

Maintenance — repairs,     re- 

placement   of    equipment 

4.72 

3.62- 

6.14 

4.00 

2.25- 

6.75 

15 

Libraries  

0.0 

0.0- 

5.66 

0.0 

0.0- 

0.45 

16. 

Promotion   of  health   

0.0 

0.0- 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0- 

0.005 

17. 

Transportation  of  pupils  

0.0 

0.0- 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0- 

0.0 

18. 

Payments  to  other  schools, 

pensions,   rent,  etc 

0.18 

0.0- 

0.87 

0.0 

0.0- 

0.9 

Some  question  will  arise  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  stand- 
ards based  on  this  number  of  cities,  since  the  number  of 
cities  10,000  to  25,000  population  reporting,  is  302,  and 
that  of  5,000  to  10,000  is  512.  For  the  information  of  the 
reader  let  it  be  said  that  the  writers  have  made  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  items  in  this  table  with  the  standard  for 
cities  of  30,000  population  and  over,  as  set  up  in  the  study  by 
Updegraff  already  referred  to,  and  with  the  abridged  data 
given  for  the  entire  group  of  each  class  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  in  Tables  1  and  2  of  that  section  of  the  Commissioner's 
Report  for  1911-12  dealing  with  the  city  school  systems.  The 
result  of  this  examination  has  been  to  show  that,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  determine,  the  medians  for  the  percentages  of  the 
expenditures  for  various  items  derived  vary  in  the  case  of 
any  item  less  than  1  per  cent  from  their  true  amount,  had 
all  the  cities  of  each  class  been  taken.  With  regard  to  the 
first  three  items,  the  most  accurate  estimates  we  have  been 
able  to  make  show  that  the  median  per  capita  cost,  based  on 
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population,  is  within  a  very  few  cents  of  what  it  would  be 
had  all  cities  been  actually  tabulated.  The  per  capita  cost 
based  on  enrollment  and  on  attendance  in  the  case  of  cities 
10,000  to  25,000  population  is  actually  somewhat  higher  than 
the  medians  in  Table  II ;  while  the  figures  for  cities  5,000  to 
10,000  for  these  items  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ac- 
curate as  they  stand. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TABLE  II 

The  first  two  columns  of  this  table  deal  with  cities  of  10,- 
000  to  25,000  population.  Column  1  gives  the  median  for 
each  item  of  expenditure  in  these  40  cities,  and  column  2, 
the  middle  50  per  cent  for  these  items.  By  middle  50  per 
cent  is  meant  the  25  per  cent  above  and  the  25  per  cent 
below  the  median  figure  when  the  numbers  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  amounts.  In  the  case  of  these  40  cities 
the  middle  50  per  cent  contains  the  cities  ranked  11  to  30 
inclusive  for  each  item,  or  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  cases.  It  is  evident  that  cities  which  rank  un- 
usually low  and  those  which  rank  unusually  high  in  any  item 
will  lie  outside  the  middle  50  per  cent  for  that  item.  Ac- 
cording to  the  concensus  of  expert  opinion,  expenditures 
which  lie  within  the  middle  50  per  cent  may  usually  be  con- 
sidered as  normal.  Expenditures  lying  outside  the  middle 
50  per  cent  vary  so  widely  from  accepted  standards  that  they 
are  usually  to  be  considered  as  abnormal. 

The  second  two  columns  deal  with  cities  of  5,000  to  10,- 
000  population.  Column  3  gives  the  median  for  each  item  of 
expenditure  in  these  42  cities,  and  column  4,  the  middle  50 
per  cent  for  these  items. 

The  figures  in  this  table  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  absolute- 
ly standard,  since  such  standards  could  be  arrived  at  only  by 
a  complete  study  of  all  the  school  systems  in  the  country,  as 
has  already  been  stated.  But  the  proportion  of  expenditure 
for  the  various  items  is  so  uniform  in  all  the  cities  considered 
that  these  results  may  be  regarded  as  very  closely  approxi- 
mating the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  at  any  length  upon  this 
table,  as  the  data  speak  for  themselves.  There  are,  how- 
ever,   a   few   characteristics    to    which    attention   should   be 
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directed,  since  they  have  direct  bearing  on  the  interpretation 
of  Table  III. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  proportionate  expense  for  the 
superintendent's  office  will  be  seen  to  be  greater  in  the 
smaller  cities,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  expenditures 
for  both  supervisors  and  principals.  Salaries  of  teachers,  on 
,the  other  hand,  amount  to  somewhat  more  relatively  in  the 
smaller  cities.  The  table  also  clearly  shows  that,  in  spite  of 
the  constant  agitation  with  regard  to  the  health  of  school 
children,  the  country  at  large  still  seriously  neglects  this 
phase  of  education. 

COMPARISON 

Now  that  a  standard  has  been  derived,  the  next  step  must 
be  the  comparison  of  our  own  local  conditions  with  this 
standard.     Such  a  comparison  is  made  in  Table  III. 

The  figures  given  in  this  table  are  based  on  the  data  given 
in  Tables  I  and  II.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the 
cities  included  in  Table  I  were  divided  into  two  groups  on 
the  same  population  basis  as  the  cities  in  Table  II.  In  the 
first  group,  that  of  10,000  to  25,000  population,  are  included 
Asheville,  Durham,  and  Winston-Sail  em.  In  the  second 
group,  that  of  5,000  to  10,000  population,  are  included  the 
remaining  seven  cities. 

EXPLANATION  OE  TABLE  III 

Column  1  of  this  table  shows  the  median  for  each  item  of 
expenditure  in  the  three  North  Carolina  cities  of  10,000  to 
25,000  population,  and  column  1  of  Table  II  shows  the  med- 
ians for  these  same  items  in  cities  of  the  same  size  for  the 
country  at  large.  Column  2,  Table  III,  shows  the  difference 
in  the  two  medians  for  each  item.  Where  the  median  for  the 
North  Carolina  cities  is  greater  than  that  for  the  United 
States,  the  fact  is  indicated  by  a  plus  sign,  and  where  smaller, 
by  a  minus  sign.  Columns  3  and  4  show  the  same  facts  in 
the  same  way  for  the  seven  North  Carolina  cities  of  5,000  to 
10,000  population. 

SIGNIFICANCE 

To  consider  first  the  percentages  of  expenditure  for  various 
items.    It  must  be  understood  that  these  percentages  show  the 
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Table  III. — Showing  medians  for  certain  items  of  expenditure  for  cities 

in  N.  C,  as  compared  with  those  for  cities  of  the  same 

population  group  in  the  U.  S. 


3  Cities  iN.  C.)  10.000  to 
25,000  Population 


Median 


N.  C.  Excess  or 
Deficit 


7  Cities    N.  C.)  5,000  to 
10,000  Population 


Median 


N.  C.  Excess  or 
Deficit 


1.  Per    capita    cost    based    on 

population    

2.  Per    capita    cost    based    on 

enrollment    

3.  Per    capita    cost    based    on 

attendance    

Per  cent  of  total  expenses  for  : 

4.  Board    of    Education    and 

business  offices  

5.  Superintendent's    office   

6.  Salaries    and    expenses    of 

supervisors  

7.  Salaries    and    expenses    of 
principals  

Salaries    of    teacbers 

Text  books  

Stationery,    supplies,    otber 
instruction  expenses  

Wages  of  janitors  and  other 
employees 

Fuel  

Water,    light,    power,   jani- 
tor's supplies  etc 

Maintenance — repairs,     re- 
placement of  equipm't  etc... 

Lib  ra  ries   

Promotion  of  health  

Transportation  of  pupils  

Payments  to  other  schools, 
pensions,  rent,  etc  


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


I 
|$  3.06 J 

$14.49 

$20.29 


L.2 

4.4 


I  11.61 
I  64.2 1 
0.0| 

0.0 

4.4 
1.5 

0.5 

5.4 
0.0|v 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 


— $  1.38 1$  7.66 

—$10.11 

$10.95 

— $  9.31 

$18.15 

+  0.15 

+  1.2 

0.9 
9.5 

+  0.85I         0.0 

+  2.5K 

7.4 

+  6.55| 
—0.2 1 

— 2.39 

— 1.S2 
—2.35 

—  1.0G 

+  0.68] 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

—0.18 


64.3 
0.0 


0.0 


O .  o  D 

3.5 

1.5 

5.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 


— $  1.97 
—$14.68 
—$11.75 


+  0.3 
+  3.95 

—2.00 

+  0.4 

+  3.8 

0.0 

—1.6 

— 2.75 
—0.3 

—0.45 

+  1.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 


proportion  of  the  total  budget  which  is  used  for  the  various 
items  of  expense,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  that  budget ;  they 
have  no  significance  so  far  as  the  actual  amounts  in  dollars 
and  cents  are  concerned.  To  consider  one  case,  the  item  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers.  A  somewhat  greater  proportion  of 
the  total  budget  is  devoted  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  ISTorth 
Carolina  than  is  the  case  in  the  country  at  large.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  cities  of  jSTorth  Carolina  pay  larger  salaries 
to  their  teachers  than  do  the  cities  of  the  same  size  throughout 
the  United  States,  since  the  total  budget  in  ISTorth  Carolina 
cities  is  much  smaller.  It  does  mean  that  a  somewhat  greater 
proportion  of  a  considerably  smaller  budget  goes  to  the 
teachers. 

Looking  at  the  table  in  a  general  way,  it  is  seen  that  cities 
of  10,000  to  25,000  population  in  ISTorth  Carolina  are  slight- 
ly above  the  average  in  the  proportion  of  their  expenditures 
devoted  to  the  following  items :  board  of  education  and  busi- 
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ness  offices,  superintendent's  office,  salaries  and  expenses  of 
supervisors,  salaries  and  expenses  of  principals,  salaries  of 
teachers,  and  maintenance.  Cities  of  5,000  to  10,000  popula- 
tion are  above  the  average  in  all  these  items  except  for 
that  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  supervisors,  in  which  they 
are  considerably  below.  In  other  words,  the  distribution  of 
finances  is  somewhat  different  in  cities  in  North  Carolina 
and  in  the  United  States.  There  seem  to  be  three  reasons 
for  this  condition ;  first,  the  lesser  cost  of  labor  as  shown 
by  the  wages  of  janitors  and  other  employees;  the  lesser 
cost  of  fuel;  and  the  small  amounts  devoted  to  stationery 
and  supplies  and  material  for  instruction  in  general,  all 
of  which  lessened  expenditures  have  released  more  money 
for  teachers'  salaries.  Second,  in  order  to  secure  well 
trained  teachers  and  superintendents,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
devote  to  this  purpose  a  larger  share  of  a  small  budget,  al- 
though actual  payments  for  these  purposes  are  low.  Just 
how  much  lower  salaries  really  are  cannot  be  estimated  from 
the  data  at  hand,  since  the  distribution  of  funds  between 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  between  white  and  col- 
ored schools  is  not  shown.  The  third  reason  for  the  some- 
what different  distribution  of  expenditures  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  the  matter  of  maintenance  which,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, is  probably  due  to  the  use  of  poor  and  antiquated 
buildings  and  equipment,  especially  in  the  smaller  cities. 
That  the  policy  which  this  condition  reveals  is  based  on  false 
economy  manifests  itself  again  in  the  item  of  fuel  in  the 
smaller  cities,  since  the  difference  from  that  of  the  country 
at  large  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected  in  a  mild  climate. 
Referring  to  Table  I,  the  surprising  fact  stands  out  that  Con- 
cord, Goldsboro,  and  Wilson  actually  devoted  to  the  item  of 
fuel  a  larger  proportion  of  their  budget  than  the  median 
amount  for  cities  of  that  size  in  the  United  States.  (Table 
II,  column  III.)  This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  total  budget  of  the  local  cities  is  small,  but  a 
study  of  Table  7A  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1912  shows  that  in  actual  amounts  each  of 
these  three  cities  spent  more  than  the  average  for  all  cities 
of  their  size  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  Virginia. 
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Items  5  and  7  show  that  the  salaries  of  superintendents 
and  principals  in  North  Carolina  are  relatively  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  total  expenses  than  the  standards  shown  in 
Table  II.  The  reason  for  this  is,  plainly,  that  the  same 
tendency  has  been  at  work  here  as  in  the  determining  of 
teachers'  salaries. 

An  examination  of  the  item  dealing  with  the  salaries  of 
supervisors  makes  it  clear  that  the  smaller  cities  of  the  state 
are  not  devoting  proper  attention  to  special  supervision.  It 
is  recognized  that  much  of  the  work  of  supervision  in  these 
cities  is  done  by  superintendents  and  principals.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  multiplicity  of  duties,  other  than  supervisory, 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  these  officials,  it  would  appear  to  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  employ  other  officials  who  should  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  this  task. 

A  further  notable  deficit  is  in  the  matter  of  stationery, 
supplies,  and  other  instruction  expenses.  This  deficiency  is, 
unqestionably,  accounted  for  to  a  large  extent  by  the  small 
expenditures  in  North  Carolina  for  laboratory  supplies,  an 
expenditure  which  is  included  under  this  item.  Then,  too, 
this  item  will  naturally  rise  when  our  city  schools  equip  more 
completely  for  their  business  courses. 

The  first  three  items  in  this  table  serve  to  indicate  where 
much  of  the  trouble  in  our  city  school  systems  originates.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  difference  in  the  distribution  of 
funds  as  in  a  lack  of  funds  to  distribute.  If  the  median  per 
capita  cost  of  education,  based  on  population,  in  the  two 
groups  of  North  Carolina  cities,  (Table  III),  is  compared 
with  that  for  the  two  groups  of  cities  in  the  United 
States,  (Table  II),  a  marked  discrepancy  is  at  once  evi- 
dent. Whereas  in  cities  of  10,000  to  25,000  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  the  median  per  capita  cost 
based  on  population  is  $4.41,  in  North  Carolina  cities 
of  the  same  size  it  is  only  $3.06,  a  deficiency  of  $1.38. 
For  cities  of  5,000  to  10,000  population  in  the  United  States 
the  median  per  capita  cost  based  on  population,  is  $4.63,  and 
in  North  Carolina  cities  of  the  same  size  it  is  $2.66,  a  de- 
ficiency of  $1.97.  Expenditures  in  North  Carolina  cities 
are,  indeed,  so  low,  that  without  exception  these  ten  cities 
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lie  outside  the  range  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  for  the 
United  States  cities;  that  is,  over  three  fourths  of  these  latter 
cities  of  the  same  size  spend  more  money  per  capita  for 
education,  than  those  in  the  state.  Only  four  of  the  forty 
cities  of  10,000  to  25,000  spend  less  than  Winston-Salem, 
seven  less  than  Asheville,  eight  less  than  Durham.  Of  the 
smaller  cities  one,  alone,  Florence,  Ala.,  spends  less  per 
capita  than  Newbern,  three  spend  less  than  Concord,  and 
seven  less  than  Washington,  which  ranks  highest  among  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  state.  These  figures  merely  serve  to 
make  concrete  a  condition  already  known  and  deplored  by 
all  progressive  schoolmen  of  the  state. 

This  condition  stands  out  just  as  clearly  from  an  exami- 
nation of  items  2  and  3.  Table  II  shows  that  the  median  per 
capita  cost  of  a  year's  education  for  each  child  enrolled  on 
the  school  books  in  cities  of  10,000  to  25,000  in  the  United 
States  is  $24.60;  in  the  larger  cities  of  North  Carolina  'this 
cost  is  only  $14.49,  a  deficiency  of  $10.11.  If,  as  is  highly 
probable,  the  actual  per  capita  cost  for  all  cities  in  the 
country  is  even  higher  than  our  table  would  indicate,  this 
discrepancy  becomes  even  greater.  Fortunately,  the  amount 
expended  is  not  the  only  criterion  for  judging  the  efficiency 
of  a  school  system.  But  is  a  fact  of  great  significance  that, 
even  in  our  larger  cities,  only  59  per  cent  as  much  money  is 
expended  for  the  training  of  future  citizens  as  is  expended 
in  40  cities  of  equal  size  throughout  the  nation.  In  our 
smaller  cities  the  amount  expended  on  each  child  is  only 
about  43  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  that  expended  in  such 
cities  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

If  we  compare  the  per  capita  expenditure  in  the  ten  cities, 
based  on  enrollment,  with  that  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  which 
is  about  $6.00,  (Report  of  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  for 
North  Carolina,  1911-12,  p.  Ill),  it  is  clear  that  the  child 
who  is  privileged  to  attend  school  in  one  of  these  ten  cities 
finds  that  the  lines  have  fallen  for  him  in  pleasant  places, 
when  his  lot  is  compared  with  that  of  his  country  cousin. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  we  find:  (1)  These  ten  cities  in  North 
Carolina  spend,  for  the  education  of  their  children,  only  a 
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little  over  one-half  the  amount  which  the  best  practice  of  the 
nation,  as  determined  by  the  standards  of  Table  II,  regards 
as  sufficient. 

(2)  The  small  sums  which  are  available,  in  most  cases 
are  distributed  in  close  accordance  with  standard  practices. 

(3)  The  proportion  of  expenditure  for  supervisors  is  de- 
cidedly below  normal  in  the  smaller  cities. 

(4)  The  proportion  of  expenditure  for  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers  is  high. 

(5)  The  proportion  of  expenditure  for  janitors  is  low 
and  for  fuel  is  somewhat  below  normal. 

(6)  The  proportion  spent  for  maintenance  is  somewhat 
above  normal. 

(7)  The  proportion  of  expenditure  employed  in  pay- 
ments to  principals  varies  greatly,  even  in  cities  of  the  same 
size. 

(8)  The  proportion  of  expenditure  for  the  following 
items  is  abnormally  high  in  the  cities  as  named : 

Elizabeth  City,  board  of  education  and  business  offices; 
Newbern,  salaries  of  supervisors ;  Washington,  textbooks,  also 
stationery  and  supplies ;  Concord,  fuel ;  Goldsboro,  fuel ; 
Wilson,  fuel;  Durham,  water,  light,  power,  janitor's  supplies; 
Concord,  maintenance;  Kinston,  maintenance;  Washington, 
payments  to  other  schools,  pensions,  rent,  etc. 

(9)  The  proportion  devoted  to  salaries  of  teachers  is  low 
in  Washington,  and  that  devoted  to  salaries  of  supervisors 
is  low  in  Winston-Salem  for  cities  of  its  size. 

Whether  a  city  ranks  high  or  low  for  any  item  of  expendi- 
ture naturally  means  little,  except  as  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  local  conditions.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  from  merely 
external  evidence,  such  as  that  which  forms  :the  basis  of  this 
study,  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  advis- 
ability of  unusually  high  or  unusually  low  expenditure  in  any 
item.  Such  judgment  must  ultimately  rest  with  local  au- 
thorities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  light  of  these  investigations  we  would  recommend: 
(1)      That  all  school  officials  in  the  cities  of  North  Caro- 
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lina  report  annually  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the 
blanks  furnished  by  him. 

(2)  That  all  school  systems  of  the  state  keep  permanent 
and  uniform  records  of  all  financial  or  administrative,  super- 
visory, and  instructional  matters,  using  for  this  purpose  the 
forms  devised  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and 
by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  in  preference  to  any  local  system.  The 
adoption  of  these  forms  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  efficient  records. 

(3)  That  the  greatest  care  be  taken  to  provide  that  such 
records  be  complete  and  accurate,  and  that,  if  necessary,  suffi- 
cient clerical  aid  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  That,  for  the  information  of  the  tax-payers,  local 
reports  place  more  emphasis  upon  the  presentation  of  such 
items  as  will  serve  to  indicate  the  distribution  of  funds  with- 
in the  system.  (See  blanks  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.) 

(5)  That  data  for  both  white  and  colored  schools,  and 
for  kindergartens,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  be  kept 
and  reported  separately. 

(6)  That  school  officials  study  carefully  the  resources  of 
their  respective  communities,  together  with  the  proportionate 
amount  of  all  city  revenues  used  for  educational  purposes, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  sum  spent  for  schools  is  as 
great  as  the  resources  of  the  community  will  warrant.  School 
expenses  should  bear  to  total  city  expenses  of  the  size  of  the 
North  Carolina  cities  considered,  the  ratio  of  not  far  from 
40  per  cent,  according  to  the  best  estimate  we  have  been 
able  to  make.  In  other  words,  about  forty  cents  of  every 
dollar  expended  by  the  city  should  be  devoted  to  running  the 
schools. 

(7)  That  school  officers  watch  closely  the  relative  distri- 
bution of  funds  within  the  school  system. 

(8)  That,  when  any  item  of  expenditure  varies  widely 
from  the  normal,  an  investigation  of  the  reason  for  such  a 
variation  should  at  once  be  undertaken. 

(9)  That  in  all  cases  the  proportion  of  funds  devoted 
to  instruction  expenses  be  kept  as  high  as  possible. 
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(10  That  the  introduction  of  any  specialized  form  of 
education  be  carefully  considered  in  the  light  of  present  small 
budgets  and  the  great  increase  in  cost  necessitated  by  such 
training.  For  example,  commercial,  industrial,  or  scientific 
courses  are  a  great,  and  perhaps  undue,  drain  upon  small 
resources.  Kindergartens,  ungraded  and  special  classes  for 
retarded  and  deficient  children,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than 
repay,  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  entire  system,  any 
increased  expenditure  which  is  involved. 

(11.)  Finally,  we  would  recommend  that  just  as  rapidly 
as  more  funds  become  available,  larger  amounts  be  spent  for 
supervision  in  the  smaller  cities,  and,  in  all  cities,  for  the 
promotion  of  health,  aids  to  instruction,  and  salaries. 
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APPLIED  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 


JOHN   E.    SMITH 

Man  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  animals  and  plants  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.,  and  without  these  necessities  could 
not  exist.  The  remainder  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  equally 
dependent  on  plants,  and  vegetable  life  looks  to  the  mineral 
kingdom  as  its  only  source.  The  minerals  used  by  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  man  come  from  the  soil,  water,  and  air  but  largely 
from  the  soil  or  by  means  of  it  as  it  contains  considerable 
quantities  of  the  other  two.  It  may  therefore  be  stated  as  a 
general  law  that  all  life  is  dependent  on  the  soil.  Since  North 
Carolina  is  preeminently  an  agricultural  state,  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  economic  relations  of  the  soil 
is  evident. 

This  is  an  age  of  scientific  investigation,  an  age  of  rural 
progress  and  development,  and  one  in  which  the  advantages  of 
a  high  school  education  are  being  extended  to  rural  districts 
throughout  the  country.  An  examination  of  the  curricula  of 
these  schools  in  many  states  shows  that  the  contribution  a 
secondary  school  is  making  to  rural  improvement  is  indicated 
by  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  in  science  required 
of  its  students.  The  most  important  subjects,  it  is  now  con- 
ceded, treat  of  the  economic  conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of 
man.  These  must  be  taught  in  a  practical  way,  hence  the  fol- 
lowing outlines  and  suggestions.  In  all  natural  sciences,  field 
and  laboratory  work  are  primary  essentials  of  success  and 
without  practical  exercises,  little  if  any  useful  information  is 
acquired. 

Exercise   I.     Origin   of    Soils.      (Field  work). 

Where  the  rocks  are  exposed  to  air  or  water  or  both,  find  specimens 
to  show  as  many  colors  as  possible;  get  also  as  many  degrees  of  firm- 
ness and  hardness  as  are  available.  Each  color  shows  a  different  chemi- 
cal compound  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  rock.  Collect  speci- 
mens to  illustrate  each  of  four  or  more  stages  in  the  transformation 
of  fresh  rock  into  soil  (Elements  of  Geography,  p.  261;  H.  S.  Geo- 
graphy, p.  139). 

Find  rocks  with  mosses,  lichens,  and  other  plants  growing  on  them 
and  collect  specimens  with  the  various  plants  attached.    Find  several 
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broken  rocks  with  roots  of  trees  or  other  plants  increasing  the  width 
of  one  or  more  cracks  by  the  expansive  force  of  growth.  In  freezing 
weather  find  ice  in  cracks  of  rocks  and  observe  the  breaks  due  to  ex- 
pansion of  water  in  congealing.  On  the  south  side  of  an  exposure 
of  bare  rock,  find  thin,  shelly  layers  produced  by  the  greater  expansion 
of  the  outer  part  of  the  rock  due  to  unequal  heating  and  to  changes 
in  temperature.  These  processes  break  and  loosen  the  rock  exposing 
proportionately  larger  surfaces  of  it  to  the  elements  of  weathering. 

Look  for  soil,  etc.,  brought  to  the  surface  by  ants,  worms,  squirrels, 
and  other  animals.  This  adds  new  material  to  the  top  soil  and  opens 
passages  through  which  water  and  air  may  descend  to  attack  the  fresher 
particles  of  rock  and  soil  below.  On  every  field  trip  observe  the  move- 
ment of  earth  particles  by  currents  of  water  and  air  (erosion  and  deposi- 
tion.) The  soil  is  composed  in  part  of  these  broken  particles  of  rock 
but  chiefly  of  decayed  mineral  matter  and  of  decomposed  material 
derived  from  plants  (humus),  which  often  occurs  in  a  top  layer  of 
dark  colored  soil. 

Exercise  2.     Rise  of   Moisture. 

Procure  tubes  of  uniform  bore  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  and 
open  at  the  bottom,  and  fill  one  with  sand  or  very  sandy  soil  to  a 
depth  of  18  inches  or  more,  a  second  with  a  loam,  and  a  third  with 
a  typical  clay  (See  Dryer's  High  School  Geography,  p.  144).  (Tall 
bottles  of  uniform  size  and  shape  may  be  used  instead  of  tubes,  if 
bottoms  are  broken  or  removed.) 

With  the  same  soils  fill  three  more  tubes  (or  same  tubes  at  another 
time)  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  Place  on  the  soil  in  each  a  layer  of 
organic  matter  (dry  leaves  or  straw,  etc.,)  about  an  inch  thick  and 
fill  as  before.  Label  each  tube  and  place  it  in  a  pan  of  shallow  water 
so  that  the  liquid  is  freely  in  contact  with  the  soil.  Measure  carefully 
(English  or  metric)  the  height  of  the  moisture  in  each  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  each  hour  during  the  day,  and  at  9  A.  M. 
and  4  P.  M.  for  several  days.     Tabulate  results. 

In  which  soil  is  the  rise  of  capillary  moisture  most  rapid?  Slowest? 
In  which  is  it  greatest?  Least?  Why  is  a  steep  bank  of  soil  at  the 
waters  edge  wet  above  the  surface  of  the  water?  How  is  the  kind 
of  soil  shown  by  the  height  of  rise  of  capillary  water  in  it?     Why? 

Soil  moisture  is  in  part  supplied  directly  by  rainfall  but  chiefly 
in  an  indirect  way  by  capillarity  from  the  water.  Table  below  (High 
School  Geography,  p.  147).  What  is  the  effect  of  a  layer  of  organic 
matter  beneath  the  surface  of  a  clay  soil?  A  loam?  A  sandy  soil? 
(It  arrests  the  rise  of  moisture  in  each.)  If  one  desires  to  plow  under 
a  crop  of  clover,  alfalfa,  cow  peas,  etc.,  should  it  be  a  heavy  crop  or 
a  light  one?  Why?  If  the  organic  matter  (mulch)  were  spread  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  rising  moisture  would  reach  the  top 
of  the  soil  but  would  be  prevented  from  coming  into  the  air  to  be  lost 
by  evaporation.  A  layer  of  very  fine,  loose,  dry  soil  has  much  the 
same  effect  as  one  of  organic  matter,  hence  tillage  to  conserve  moisture. 
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Exercise;  3.     Capillary  Water. 

With  a  soil  auger  or  other  implement  obtain  samples  of  soil  and  sub- 
soil in  a  pasture  or  sod  land  area,  in  a  stubble  field,  and  in  a  cultivated 
field  of  corn  or  cotton.  Place  each  sample  in  a  small  jar  or  wide 
mouth  bottle  immediately,  cover  tightly,  and  label.  Carefully  remove 
equal  weights  of  soil  from  each  jar  to  a  shallow  pan.  Allow  the  soil 
in  the  pan  to  remain  in  a  warm,  dry  place  and  stir  it  occasionally  until 
its  moisture  is  evaporated,  or  place  it  on  a  stove.  Weigh  again,  care- 
fully avoiding  loss  of  particles.  Tabulate  results,  compare  the  losses  in 
weight  (approximately,  these  are  the  amounts  of  capillary  water)  and 
compute  the  percentage  of  loss. 

Take  another  sample  of  the  same  soil  and  weigh  it  carefully.  Find 
its  volume  by  compacting  in  a  flaring  graduate  or  by  compressing  it 
tightly  into  a  rectangular  solid  and  measuring  the  dimensions.  Allow 
it  to  dry  thoroughly  as  before  and  weigh  carefully.  Find  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  moist  soil?  Of  the  dry  soil?  What  would  be 
the  loss  in  weight  per  cu.  ft.  in  this  soil?  At  this  rate  what  is  the 
weight  of  capillary  water  in  one  acre  of  soil  one  foot  deep  (one  acre 
foot)?  This  is  equal  to  how  many  inches  of  rainfall?  An  inch  of 
rainfall  would  cover  an  area  of  one  acre  one  inch  deep.  Compute  its 
weight.     (See  Dryer's  H.  S.  Geography,  p.  198.) 

Exercise  4.     Pore  Space  and  Gravitational  Water. 

Select  a  sample  of  very  dry  sandy  soil  and  one  of  very  dry  clay. 
Use  a  percolating  tube  or  a  tall  bottle  with  a  uniformly  tapering 
neck  (remove  bottom  by  placing  quickly  in  shallow  hot  water).  Put 
a  small  quantity  of  cotton  in  the  neck  of  the  tube  or  of  the  inverted 
bottle  to  prevent  loss  of  soil.  Place  a  measured  amount  of  the  sandy 
soil  in  one  tube  and  an  equal  amount  of  the  clay  in  another.  Compact 
the  soil  by  jolting  with  the  hand.  Have  the  soils  free  from  lumps  and 
moisture  and  leave  two  or  three  inches  above  each  at  the  top.  Pour  in 
from  a  measured  quantity  of  water  until  the  soil  is  just  saturated. 
Record  the  time  required  for  saturation  and  see  that  the  water  is  not 
higher  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil,  when  it  reaches  the  cotton 
at  the  bottom.  The  amount  of  water  required  is  equal  to  the  pore 
space. 

When  it  runs  or  drips  freely,  pour  in  more;  catch,  and  measure 
the  amount  of  gravitational  water  passing  through  in  ten  minutes. 
Tabulate  as  follows : 
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Estimate  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  pore  space  in  the  top  foot  of 
an  acre  of  each  kind  of  soil.  How  many  inches  of  rainfall  would  be 
required  to  fill  this  pore  space  in  each  soil?  In  which  of  these  types 
of  soil  will  rain  water  disappear  most  readily?  Which  will  retain  it 
longest  (Elements  of  Geography,  p.  321)  ?  Through  which  will  impure 
water  pass  most  rapidly  to  the  well  (Elements  of  Geography,  p.  461)  ? 
The  amount  of  water  a  soil  will  take  may  be  found  by  weighing  before 
and  after  dipping,  a  sample  tied  in  a  bag. 

Exercise  5.     Drainage. 

Plant  corn  in  each  of  four  pans  (three  inches  deep)  containing  the 
same  kind  of  soil  and  put  in  a  warm,  moist  place.  When  the  plants 
are  about  two  inches  high,  permit  one  to  continue  with  the  soil  moisture 
normal  in  amount,  keep  the  second  wet,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
saturated.  Place  the  pans  in  a  warm  place  in  the  sunlight  and  record 
daily  the  change  in  growth  and  appearance  of  the  plants  in  each. 
When  the  leaves  of  the  plants  in  pans  three  and  four  begin  to  lose  color, 
perforate  the  bottom  of  number  three.  If  the  soil  becomes  dry,  stir  it 
so  that  the  air  may  permeate  it  and  keep  its  moisture  content  normal. 
What  is  the  effect  of  tile  draining  wet  lands?  Roots  require  air  and 
cannot  get  it  if  the  soil  is  saturated;  the  death  of  the  plants  is  due  to 
the  exclusion  of  air, — drowning  of  the  roots. 

Exercise  6.     Acidity  and  Liming. 

At  a  drugstore  procure  some  strips  of  blue  litmus  paper  and  some  of 
red.  Select  a  sample  of  moist  soil  one  inch  below  the  surface  (or 
moisten  dry  soil  with  distilled  water  or  rain  water).  Roll  small  balls 
of  the  soil  and  press  firmly  against  each  side  of  a  strip  of  the  blue 
paper.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  red  litmus.  If  the  blue  turns 
pink  or  red,  an  acid  condition  is  present  and  the  soil  is  said  to  be 
"sour."  This  result  should  be  obtained  in  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour, 
or  sooner.  If  the  red  litmus  turns  blue,  the  soil  is  alkaline;  if  neither 
is  changed  it  is  neutral.  Add  a  small  quantity  of  finely  powdered 
air-slaked  lime  to  the  acid  soil.  Take  time  to  mix  it  very  thoroughly. 
Test  again  with  each  color  of  the  litmus. 

The  nitrifying  bacteria  (High  School  Geography,  p.  304-5)  of  clover, 
alfalfa,  and  other  legumes  require  neutral  condition  of  the  soil  for 
growth  and  cannot  live  if  acid  is  present.  (See  also  Elements  of 
Geography,  pp.  119  and  202).  Lime  is  therefore  required  to  correct 
the  acidity  when  these  crops  are  planted  in  sour  soils.  The  soils  in  many 
parts  of  the  Piedmont  Belt  give  an  acid  reaction  and  also  some  of  those 
on  the  Coastal  Plain.  If  the  acid  is  weak,  500  lbs.  to  half  a  ton  per  acre 
will  keep  the  soil  neutral  a  short  time  but  the  clover,  etc.,  will  continue 
to  grow  longer  and  be  more  thrifty  if  a  ton  or  more  per  acre  is 
applied. 

Make  a  ball  of  the  saturated  unlimed  clay  soil,  also  one  of  the  limed 
clay,  label  carefully,  and  place  them  aside  to  dry.  When  they  are 
perfectly   dry,   determine  which  will  break   more   readily  by  pressing 
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between  the  thumb  and  finger  or  by  tapping  gently  with  a  light  hammer. 
Make  the  experiment  with  loam  and  sandy  soils,  limed  and  unlimed. 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  adding  lime  to  a  cloddy  or  compact  clay 
soil?     To  a  sandy  soil? 

Collecting 

Sandy  soils  may  be  found  along  the  channel  of  a  stream.  Silts 
and  loams  (garden  soils)  are  obtained  from  the  fine  grained  soils 
of  the  upland  or  from  the  muddy  deposits  of  the  floodplain  not  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  stream.  Clays  may  be  collected  from  the  up- 
land or  from  the  subsoil  (more  than  eight  inches  below  the  surface) 
with  a  soil  auger  or  from  the  bank  of  a  newly  cut  ditch.  (High 
School  Geography,  p.  144). 

Texts 

High  School  Geography,  Chas.  R.  Dryer,  American  Book  Co. 
Elements  of  Geography,  Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower,  Holt  &  Co. 
Soils,  Lyon  and  Fippin,  Macmillan  and  Company. 

References  Obtained  Free. 

North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin,  October,  1913  (p.  204),  Prof. 
N.  W.  Walker,  Editor,  Chapel  Hill. 

Lime  on  Soils,  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  Journal,  Chapel  Hill  (See 
issue  of  October,  1913.) 

Civic  Days,  Miss  H.  M.  Berry,  Secretary,  N.  C.  Geological  and 
Economic  Survey,   Chapel  Hill. 

County  Map,  U.  S.  Soil  Survey  (See  H.  S.  Bulletin,  April,  1913, 
p.  109). 

Catalog  of  Apparatus,  (X),  Central  Scientific  Co.,  346  W.  Mich.,  St., 
Chicago. 
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ARE  TEACHERS'  GRADES  RELIABLE? 


H.    W,    CHASE 

I  want  to  present  briefly  to  the  readers  of  the  High  School 
Bulletin  the  results  of  three  investigations  concerning  the 
reliability  of  the  grades  given  by  high  school  teachers  in  high 
school  subjects.  These  investigations  were  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessors Starch  and  Elliott  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  are  reported  in  recent  numbers  of  the  School  Review. 

'Since  the  method  followed  was  the  same  in  each  case,  I  will 
give  somewhat  in  detail  the  first  of  their  investigations,  that 
concerned  with  high  school  English,  and  mention  the  other 
two,  which  are  concerned  with  mathematics  and  history,  more 
briefly. 

From  one  of  the  large  high  schools  in  Wisconsin,  two  pa- 
pers written  by  pupils  in  the  same  class  in  answer  to  the 
questions  set  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  work  in  English 
were  obtained.  Plates  of  these  were  made,  and  exact  copies 
printed  from  these.  "A  set  of  questions  and  a  copy  of  each 
of  the  two  answer  papers  were  sent  to  each  of  two  hundred 
high  schools  in  the  North  Central  Association,  with  the  re- 
quest ithat  the  principal  teacher  of  first-year  English  grade 
these  two  papers  according  to  the  practices  and  standards  of 
the  school."  Complete  answers,  evidently  graded  with  great 
care,  were  received  from  one  hundred  and  forty-two  schools, 
fifty-one  of  which  had  a  passing  mark  of  seventy  per  cent, 
and  ninety-one,  a  passing  work  of  seventy-five. 

Paper  A  (the  better  of  the  two)  had  been  marked  80  per 
cent  by  the  teacher  who  held  the  examination,  in  a  school  with 
a  passing  mark  of  70  per  cent.  Fifty-one  teachers  in  schools 
with  a  passing  mark  of  seventy  graded  :the  paper.  The  lowest 
grade  given  by  any  teacher  in  these  schools  was  65  per  cent. 
The  highest  was  97  per  cent  (given  by  two  teachers).  The 
other  grades  ranged  all  the  way  between  these  two  extremes, 
seven  teachers  grading  it  below  80  per  cent,  the  others  between 
80  and  97.  The  only  thing  on  which  there  was  general  agree- 
ment was  that  it  was  above  the  passing  mark,  and  one  teacher 
marked  it  below  that !    The  ninty-one  teachers  in  schools  with 
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a  passing  grade  of  75  per  cent  graded  .the  paper  as  follows : 
the  lowest  grade  given  was  60  per  cent,  the  highest  97  per 
cent  (given  by  three  teachers).  Five  teachers  graded  it  below 
the  passing  grade,  while  nine  graded  it  ninety  or  better.  The 
median  grade  (chosen  so  that  an  equal  number  of  teachers 
marked  above  and  below  this  grade)  was  88.3  per  cent,  while 
in  the  first  case  it  was  87.2.  The  other  paper  fared  even 
worse.  By  the  teachers  whose  passing  grade  was  70  per  cent 
it  was  declared  below  the  passing  mark  by  nine,  above  ninety 
by  four.  One  teacher  graded  it  ninety-five !  By  the  teachers 
with  a  passing  mark  of  75  per  cent  it  was  graded  fifty  by  one, 
sixty-itwo  by  one,  sixty-five  by  three,  sixty-eight  by  three, 
seventy  by  two,  and  so  on  up  to  ninety-eight,  given  by  one 
teacher.  It  had  been  marked  75  per  cent  by  the  original 
teacher.  The  median  grades  were  80.4  per  cent  and  78.8  per 
cent.  Other  grades  assigned  the  same  papers  by  students 
in  the  Summer  School  at  the  University  of  .Chicago  showed 
no  better  results. 

ISTow  if  you  are  inclined  to  feel  that  this  wide  variation  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  English  was  chosen,  a  subject  perhaps  in 
which  grades  cannot  be  assigned  as  precisely  as  in  some  others, 
note  the  results  of  the  experiment  carried  on  by  the  same  au- 
thors in  exactly  the  same  way  with  a  geometry  paper  writ- 
ten as  a  final  examination-answer  by  a  high  school  pupil. 

By  forty-three  teachers  in  schools  with  a  passing  grade  of 
70  per  cent,  the  paper  was  graded  all  the  way  from  25  per 
cent  to  89  per  cent.  Twenty-three  teachers  graded  it  below 
70  per  cent,  the  others  above.  Seventy-five  teachers  in  schools 
with  a  passing  grade  of  75  per  cent  graded  it  all  the  way  from 
39  per  cent  to  88  per  cent.  Forty-one  teachers  regarded  it  as 
being  below  the  passing  grade. 

The  grades,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vary  even  more  widely 
than  in  the  case  of  the  English  paper.  And  this  in  mathe- 
matics, where  we  usually  think  we  can  assign  grades  with  pre- 
cision. Part  of  the  wide  variation,  to  be  sure,  was  due  to  the 
poor  form  of  the  paper,  some  teachers  deducting  considerably 
for  that.  But  even  excluding  this,  there  is  little  more  agree- 
ment. One  teacher,  for  example,  marked  the  paper  45  and 
made  no  deduction  for  poor  form,  another  marked  it  75  in- 
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eluding  a  deduction  for  poor  form.  "  A  little  analysis,"  the 
authors  point  out,  "  will  show  the  absurdity  of  assuming 
greater  precision  in  evaluating  a  mathematical  paper  than  in 
evaluating  a  language  or  any  other  kind  of  paper.  While  it  is 
true  that  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  demonstration,  yet  there  are  countless  ways  in 
which  the  demonstration  may  be  worked  out,  involving  the 
succession  of  the  steps,  the  use  of  theorems  and  definitions,  the 
neatness  of  the  drawings,  and  most  of  all  the  relative  value  of 
each  particular  demonstration  or  definition,  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  paper  as  a  whole.  Obviously  the  complication  of  factors 
is  as  intricate  in  one  sort  of  paper  as  in  another." 

ISTot  to  heap  up  evidence,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
third  experiment,  conducted  under  the  same  conditions  with 
a  paper  in  history,  showed  almost  precisely  the  same  results 
as  the  other  two.  There  was  no  more  general  agreement  than 
in  the  cases  already  cited. 

A  recent  article  in  Science  by  Prof.  Starch  follows  up  the 
matter.  There  are  four  main  factors  at  work  as  causes  of 
this  wide  variation.  Differences  among  the  standards  of 
different  schools  he  finds  by  elaborate  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, contributes  in  the  long  run  practically  nothing  toward 
the  variation.  Differences  in  the  standards  of  different  teach- 
ers contributes  something,  but  most  important  of  all  factors 
are  the  different  emphasis  placed  by  different  teachers  on 
different  elements  of  the  paper,  and  finally,  largest  of  all,  is 
me  sheer  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  make  such  fine 
distinctions  as  are  called  for  in  grading  papers  on  a  scale  of 
one  hundred. 

Here,  then,  we  have  teachers  in  standard  high  schools, 
whose  competency  probably  no  one  questions,  whose  grades 
are  accepted  without  hesitation  by  principals  and  superin- 
tendents as  the  basis  of  promotion,  gradation,  and  graduation, 
and  yet  this  selected  body  of  teachers  varies  thirty-five  to 
forty  per  cent  in  their  estimates  of  the  same  paper  in  the 
field  in  which  they  are  actually  teaching.  .Can  anything  be 
clearer?  It  is  simply  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  decide 
with  accuracy  whether  any  paper  is  worth  eighty-six  or 
eighty-seven  per  cent.     The  human  mind  is  incapable  of  mak- 
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ing  such  fine  distinctions,  just  as  it  is  incapable  of  discrimi- 
nating between  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds  and  one  of  twenty 
pounds  and  one  ounce.  No  wonder  that  the  authors  speak  of 
the  situation  as  "  chaotic."  And,  in.  general,  it  seems  to  hold 
true  that  the  poorer  the  paper  the  wider  is  the  variation,  the 
less  do  teachers  agree  as  to  the  grade  that  should  be  assigned 
it.  The  bearing  of  this  on  the  promotion  of  doubtful  pupils 
is  obvious.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  grade  given  to  any 
paper  even  by  the  most  conscientious  teacher  varies  from  five 
to  eight  points  from  the  average  mark  that  would  be  assigned 
the  paper  by  a  group  of  equally  competent  teachers. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Evidently,  in  fairness  to  the 
pupil  as  well  as  to  the  teacher,  we  can  give  up  the  scale  of  one 
hundred  points  as  a  measure  of  the  grades  attained  by  the 
pupil.  I  believe  that,  in  the  average  school,  a  scale  which  is 
based  on  ten  points  rather  than  on  a  hundred  is  about  as  fine 
as  can  be  used  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Think  of  the  ab- 
surdity, in  the  light  of  these  investigations,  of  marking  papers 
to  a  fractional  point  of  one  per  cent.  Several  universities,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  have  adopted  a 
scale  based  on  a  somewhat  different  assumption,  which  I  hope 
to  describe  at  some  future  time.  Another  method  of  meeting 
the  issue  is  of  course  the  working  out  of  standards  by  which 
we  can  more  certainly  judge  of  achievement  in  the  different 
subjects.  A  beginning  of  such  scales  has  been  made,  as  wit- 
ness the  scales  for  judging  handwriting  on  Ayres  and  by 
Thorndike,  the  composition  scale  of  Hillegas  and  the  Courtis 
tests  in  arithmetic.  But  most  of  these  are  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  not  be  too  sure  of  our  judgment 
and  our  ability  to  grade  papers  accurately. 
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HINTS  WITHOUT  CRITICISM 


L.  A.  WILLIAMS 

The  November  number  of  the  School  Board  Journal  con- 
tains an  article  by  Supt.  L.  E.  Amidon  of  Iron  Mountain, 
Mich.,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  too  good  to  be  wasted  (?)  on 
school  boards  and  administrative  officers.  It  is  helpful  with- 
out being  critical ;  it  is  suggestive  without  being  plaintive. 
It  would  be  worth  while  if  every  teacher  in  the  state  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  entire  article.  The  following 
is  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  salient  points. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  a  teacher  must  be  a 
person  who  has:  1.  good  character  and  deportment;  2.  a 
pleasing  personality;  3.  good  health;  4.  a  thorough  knowlege 
of  the  subject  to  be  taught;  5.  skill  in  imparting  this  know- 
ledge to  others ;  6.  ability  to  control  pupils  in  the  large. 

These  qualities  are  what  the  patrons  want  and  what  the 
Superintendents  want.  There  are  others,  however,  not  gener- 
ally taken  into  account,  which  are  equally  desirable.  A  Sup- 
erintendent wants :  1.  A  teacher  who  will  stick  to  a  contract 
when  once  made;  2.  one  who  will  take  suggestions  kindly; 
(usually  there  are  five  classes  in  this  respect:  (a)  The  dull 
who  do  not  realize  the  force  of  a  criticism ;  (b)  the  indifferent. 
who  know,  but  do  not  care ;  (c)  the  "weepy''',  who  wish  to  pass 
in  their  resignation  at  once;  (d)  the  indignant,  who  know  the 
superintendent  "has  it  in  for  them;"  (e)  the  willing,  who  take 
criticism  kindly  and  proceed  to  carry  out  suggestions  at 
once,  3.  A  teacher  who  will  take  hold  of  activities  outside 
the  regular  routine  and  help  make  them  "go ;"  4.  one  who 
will  obey  orders  implicitly  but  not  slavishly;  who  will 
follow  directions,  get  reports  in  on  time,  who  is  accurate 
in  getting  up  statistics  and  reports;  5.  one  who  has  a 
reasonable  degree  of  initiative ;  who  does  not  have  to  wait 
until  the  superintendent  comes  around  to  do  a  thing  which 
is  manifestly  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school  and  in 
accord  with  the  policy  of  the  administration ;  6.  one  who 
is  not  afraid  to  spend  a  small  sum  of  money  if  necessary 
to  help  the  school  run  more  smoothly ;  7.  one  who  is  an  opti- 
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mist  tempered  wtih  good  judgment, — who  has  what  Dr.  E.  E. 
White  defines  as  "sense  in  common  things;"  8.  one  who  is 
sane  in  love  affairs ;  9.  one  who  limits  expenditures  to  income. 
A  superintendent  does  not  like  to  act  as  collecting  agent  for 
department  stores. 

He  might  have  added  to  this  list  at  least  four  other  things : 
1.  one  who  is  loyal  to  the  administration  and  tells  its  faults  to 
the  administrative  officers  before  telling  them  outside ;  2. 
one  who  does  not  "talk  shop"  at  the  boarding  place ;  3.  one 
who  has  a  "hobby"  outside  school  hours,  though  not  allowing 
it  to  interfere  with  efficient  work ;  4.  one  with  a  professional 
spirit ;  i.  e.,  who  is  not  just  filling  in  between  graduation  and 
marriage  or  between  graduation  and  "taking  up  law,"  who  is 
not  teaching  with  the  monthly  payment  always  in  view,  who 
is  not  teaching  because,  "I  must  do  something;"  but  one  who 
aims  to  make  the  effort  of  some  use  in  making  the  world  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

What  a  wonderful  administration  a  Superintendent  could 
have  with  a  corps  of  teachers  having  these  characteristics ! 
It  almost  staggers  the  imagination,  and  yet  it  need  not  be  im- 
possible. Whether  a  teacher  shall  be  that  sort  of  a  helper  or 
not  rests  with  every  individual  one.  It  is  not  impossible  of 
attainment. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


An  Exchange  Teacher's  Impressions 

Superintendent  Edwin  D.  Pusey,  of  Goldsboro,  and  Super- 
intendent Frank  E.  Spaulding,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  are 
this  year  trying  an  interesting  experiment  in  the  way  of  send- 
ing from  each  school  system  to  the  other  an  exchange  teacher. 
The  teacher  from  Goldsboro  who  is  spending  the  year  in  the 
Newton  Schools  is  Mrs.  Marianna  Cobb  Gareissen.  Under 
date  of  February  7th,  Mrs.  Gariessen  wrote  Superintendent 
Pusey  her  impressions  of  the  Newton  Schools.  A  part  of  her 
letter  is  here  quoted: 

My  dear  Mr.  Pusey  : 

I  have  purposely  waited  to  write  you  my  impressions  of 
the  work  in  the  Newton  Schools  because  I  felt  sure  you  did 
not  care  for  mere  first  impressions,  but  that  you  would  rather 
have  me  observe  and  consider  before  passing  judgment. 

The  thing  that  has  impressed  me  from  the  beginning  is  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  grades  from  the  first  through  the  grammar 
grades,  and  very  likely  in  the  high  school  grades  also,  the 
teachers  teach  and  do  not  merely  examine  the  children  on 
work  given  them  to  prepare  at  home.  There  is  no  outside 
work  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  The  actual  prep- 
aration of  the  lessons  is  done  in  the  school  room,  as  well  as 
the  assigning  and  the  hearing  of  the  lessons.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  possible  to  do  this  only  in  such  schools  as  had  longer 
hours  of  teaching  than  we  have  in  the  schools  at  home.  But 
a  further  consideration  of  the  matter. has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  more  time  given  to  the  "  three  R's  " 
here  than  we  to  give  in  our  Goldsboro  schools.  The  children 
are  in  school  a  few  more  hours  per  week,  perhaps,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  more  subjects  taught  than  we  attempt  to 
teach  in  Goldsboro, — singing,  drawing,  ethical  culture,  sew- 
ing and  bench  work,  gymnastics  and  folk  dancing,  and  even 
cooking  in  the  grammar  grades.  These  naturally  occupy 
what  time  they  have  in  excess  of  our  school  hours.  But  there 
is  not  so  much  more  time  spent  in  school  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it.     The  schools  open  at  half  past  eight  and  close  at 
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a  quarter  to  twelve  in  the  primary  grades  and  at  twelve  in 
the  grammar  grades.  There  is  an  afternoon  session  on  only 
three  days  from  one-thirty  to  three-thirty.  There  are 
both  morning  and  afternoon  recesses,  of  course.  You  can 
readily  count  up  and  see  for  yourself  that  they  do  not  spend 
so  very  much  more  time  in  school  here  than  we  do  at  home, 
but  they  certainly  do  spend  it  more  profitably  than  I,  for 
instance,  have  ever  been  able  to  spend  it.  Speaking  of  my- 
self, I  may  add  that  my  chief  gain  has  been  in  efficiency.  I 
was  not  so  greatly  in  need  of  ideas  as  I  was  in  need  of  know- 
ing exactly  how  to  do,  and  I  am  learning,  I  assure  you,  ex- 
actly how  to  get  more  and  better  results. 

The  thing  that  has  impressed  me  most,  after  the  fact  that 
all  school  work  is  done  in  the  school,  is  the  definiteness  and 
accuracy  of  the  work.  That  is  something  that  we  have  always 
lacked  in  Goldsboro.  Things  are  done  thoroughly  and  with 
dispatch.  There  is  no  dawdling  by  either  teacher  or  pupil. 
There  is  an  interest  and  a  joy  in  the  work  that  is  good  to  see. 
The  reading  in  the  primary  grades  is  far  and  away  better 
'than  ours  has  been.  More  careful  drill  is  given  to  phrasing; 
that  is,  the  children  are  trained  to  see  words  in  groups  and  to 
read  them  in  groups.  We  used  to  do  work  of  this  kind  many 
years  ago  before  we  went  "  phonics  mad  "  in  Goldsboro.  Mrs. 
Humphrey  can  tell  you  about  it.  The  children  are  not  ex- 
pected to  read  off  a  whole  page  at  a  time,  but  a  sentence  each, 
or  two  or  three  sentences  at  most.  This  prevents  memorizing. 
Then  the  children  are  passed  more  rapidly  from  book  to  book. 
Another  advantage  is  that  the  slower  pupils  are  permitted  to 
read  the  easiest  parts  of  a  number  of  books  before  being  re- 
quired to  finish  any  book  but  the  Aldine  Primer.  This  is 
possible  where  the  schools  own  several  sets  of  readers. 

The  language  work  is  so  wonderful  that  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  say,  except  that  I  am  working  on  that  subject  hardest 
of  all.  I  never  knew  before  how  to  make  the  dramatization 
an  actual  help  to  reading  and  to  the  spoken  language.  I  hope 
to  do  something  in  that  line  when  I  come  back. 

At  first  when  I  found  that  Marietta  was  so  very  far  in  ad- 
vance of  her  grade  in  arithmetic,  I  thought  it  was  because  we 
have  alwavs  made  a  sort  of  fetich  of  arithmetic  in  our  schools 
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and  stressed  that  to  the  neglect  of  worthier  subjects,  language, 
for  example.  But  upon  further  observation,  I  am  not  so 
sure.  In  many  ways  the  way  of  teaching  arithmetic  here  sur- 
passes ours,  but  not  in  all.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  any  work 
as  good  as  Mrs.  Humphrey's  or  Miss  Humphrey's  in  fixing 
the  combinations  and  in  teaching  rapid  addition.  But  they 
are  more  sensible  here  in  that  they  do  not  try  to  teach  all  the 
processes  with  fractions  thrown  in  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year.  And  they  do  not  give  such  extremely  long  and 
tiresome  examples  to  the  children.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
drill  in  quick  work — quickness  and  accuracy  seem  to  be  the 
aims,  not  how  many  and  how  hard  the  examples  can  be  made. 
All  the  examples  I  have  seen  in  any  grade  have  been  simple, 
but  the  children  are  required  to  work  them  right  off.  They 
do  their  arithmetic  work  in  school,  there  is  no  taking  home 
of  long  examples  to  be  brought  back  in  the  morning.  *  *  * 

Planning  Next  Year's  Debates 

The  Committee  of  the  Debating  Union  is  already  formu- 
lating plans  for  next  year's  triangular  debates  and  would 
like  to  have  at  once  any  suggestions  any  principal  or  superin- 
tendent may  have  to  offer  regarding  a  query  or  changes  in 
the  rules  and  regulations.  Mr.  Rankin  recently  mailed  out 
to  the  superintendents  and  principals  the  following  letter : 
To  the  Superintendent  or  High  School  Principal : 

I  am  writing  to  say  that  the  High  School  Debating  Union, 
as  provided  for  by  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary 
Societies  and  the  University  of  iSTorth  Carolina,  will  be  con- 
tinued next  year,  and  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  further  co- 
operation and  support  in  the  movement. 

We  sincerely  hope  in  the  first  place  that  your  school  will  be 
enrolled  in  the  Union  next  year  for  the  triangular  state-wide 
debates,  which  culminate  at  Chapel  Hill  in  the  final  contest 
for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  If  your  school  was  one  of 
'the  one  hundred  and  fifty  that  debated  this  year,  then  we 
feel  confident  that  you  will  be  with  us  again.  If  your  school 
did  not  enroll  this  time  then  we  trust  that  with  this  present 
year's  preparation  your  students  will  be  able  'to  take  part  in 
the  movement  the  coming  year.     We  would  appreciate  it  if 
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you  would  let  us  hear  now  whether  you  think  that  your 
school  will  enroll  for  the  debates  next  year. 

There  are  some  definite  things,  important  to  the  success 
and  growth  of  the  Union,  on  which  we  should  greatly  like  to 
have  suggestions  from  you.  We  desire  your  ideas  as  to  the 
query  to  be  discussed  next  time.  The  selection  of  a  query  is 
a  vitally  important  matter,  and  one  in  which  we  need  your 
helpful  suggestions.  The  query  should  be  on  some  live  sub- 
ject of  general  educative  interest  to  both  city  and  rural 
schools,  such  as  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  and  the  initi- 
ative and  referendum.  Your  thought  along  this  line  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  committee. 

Also,  we  desire  to  know  your  preferences  about  your  tri- 
angle for  next  year — that  is,  what  schools  would  you  prefer 
to  be  grouped  with  for  the  contests.  Almost  any  arrange- 
ment that  you  prefer  will  be  satisfactory  with  us.  Have  you 
anything  to  suggest  as  to  the  selection  of  judges  for  the  tri- 
angular debates,  or  the  standards  which  should  govern  the 
judges  in  making  their  decisions  ?  Have  you  anything  to 
say  about  the  need  for  some  regulation,  or  strong  suggestion, 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  speeches  of  the  debaters  shall  be 
altogether  of  their  own  writing? 

There  are  many  other  things  about  which  you  will  no  doubt 
be  able  to  suggest  something.  Please  make  any  suggestions, 
or  criticisms  that  may  occur  to  you.  The  Debating  Union 
is  essentially  an  organization  for  the  secondary  and  high 
schools  of  North  Carolina,  and  its  future  success  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  the  support  which  they  give  to  it.  So  I 
bespeak  your  earnest  support  and  especially  any  constructive 
criticisms  which  you  may  have  to  offer.  All  of  the  sug- 
gestions from  school  men  will  be  cavassed  this  spring  and 
will  be  seen  in  the  plans  of  the  Union  next  fall.  Your  direct 
help  will  be  very  welcome,  and  I  hope  to  hear  from  you. 

A  Word  of  Encouragement  to  the  Debaters 

To  each  of  the  six  hundred  boys  and  girls  who  partici- 
pated in  the  triangular  debates  held  throughout  the  State  in 
March,  Acting  President  Graham  recently  sent  this  inspiring 
note  of  congratulation  and  encouragement: 
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My  dear  Friends : 

I  am  writing  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the  fact 
that  you  represented  your  school  in  the  recent  debate.  Your 
hard  work  and  your  ability,  no  doubt,  won  you  this  honor. 
Your  success  in  winning  it  should  inspire  you  with  pride  and 
give  you  confidence  in  your  future.  It  should  also  make  you 
think  about  and  plan  that  future  as  definitely  as  you  can. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  ability  ?  In  what  di- 
rection do  you  wish  to  follow  success  ?  What  do  you  need  to 
keep  in  front  ?    How  far  do  you  want  to  go  ? 

Think  it  all  over  very  carefully  for  yourself ! 

Whatever  line  you  choose  to  follow  you  will  need  the  best 
training  you  can  get.  It  isn't  a  question  of  one  particular  sort 
of  training,  or  one  particular  place  to  get  it ;  it  is  the  question 
of  getting  the  best  possible  training  for  you. 

Besides  this  you  will  need  to  keep  your  body  clean  and 
strong,  and  you  will  need  to  keep  your  character  without  a 
flaw. 

If  you  do  these  things,  nothing  can  stop  you.  Why  not 
then,  make  this  first  success  of  yours  permanent  ?  Think  it 
over !  Keep  your  eyes  steadily  on  the  means  of  making  it 
permanent,  and  let  nothing  turn  you  out  of  the  clear  road 
straight  ahead  of  you. 

High  School  Credits  Required  by  the  Medical  Schools 

The  American  Medical  Association  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Medical  Schools,  the  two  dominant  medical 
organizations  in  this  country,  have  recently  ruled  that  all 
medical  schools  in  good  standing  or  holding  membership  in 
either  Association,  must  require  for  entrance  a  minimum  of 
fourteen  Carnegie  units  and  in  addition  to  this,  one  year  of 
college  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  German  (or  French). 
Of  the  fourteen  entrance  credits  nine  are  specifically  pre- 
scribed and  five  are  elective.  The  prescribed  credits  are 
as  follows:  English  (Beading  and  Practice)  2  units, 
Mathematics  (Algebra  to  quadratics  and  Plane  Geom- 
etry) 2  units,  Latin  (Grammar  and  Composition,  and  Ca?sar) 
2  units,  American  PI i story  and  Civil  Government  1  unit,  and 
foreign  language  2  units. 
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Attention  is  called  especially  to  the  "foreign  language" 
requirement.  There  appears  to  be  a  wide  latitude  in  the 
choice  of  a  language  as  indicated  by  the  use  of  this  indefinite 
term,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  choice  is  limited  to  German 
or  French.  The  schedule  for  the  college  year  specifically 
includes  German  or  French,  and  the  statement  is  clearly 
made  that  the  college  course  will  not  be  acceptable  unless  it  is 
in  advance  of  two  years  of  elementary  German  (01  French). 
The  high  school  credits  should  therefore  include  two  units  of 
German  (or  French),  preferably  German.  Should  the  stu- 
dent fail  to  present  such  credits,  he  must,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  college  requirements,  cover  the  high  school  require- 
ments in  the  first  college  year  and  the  college  requirements  in 
the  second  year.  If  he  must  be  content  with  one  college  year 
before  beginning  the  study  of  Medicine,  he  will  be  handi- 
capped in  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course  by  having  to 
carry  the  college  course  in  German  or  French.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  this  handicap  should  be  prevented. — I.  H.  M. 

Miscellaneous 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Allen,  principal  of  the  Goldsboro  City  High 
School,  has  organized  a  Latin  Club.  Membership  is,  of 
course,  voluntary.  There  are  forty  or  more  members  who 
attend  regularly.  Mr.  Allen  has  also  arranged  voluntary 
clubs  for  the  study  of  History  and  Business  Methods. 

On  January  20th  Edenton  voted  $20,000  in  bonds  for  a 
farm-life  school.  Edenton  will  turn  over  to  the  school  for 
the  farm  40  acres  of  good  land  which  it  has  owned  from  the 
early  days. 

The  town  of  Roseboro  recently  sold  $10,000  in  bonds  for 
a  new  brick  school  building. 

The  Commissioners  of  Robeson  County  at  their  January 
meeting  voted  to  provide  annually  $1,500  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  farm-life  school  at  Philadelphia. 

On  January  14th  Raleigh  defeated,  through  sheer  indiffer- 
ence, a  proposed  bond  issue  of  $50,000  for  necessary  school 
buildings.  Only  1,273  voters  were  sufficiently  interested  to 
register,  and  of  this  number  only  768  voted — 597  for,  and 
171  against  the  proposition. 
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Philadelphus  Public  High  School  in  Robeson  County  dedi- 
cated a  new  $15,000  brick  building  on  January  23d. 

The  city  of  Kinston  recently  let  a  contract  for  a  new  high 
high  school  building  to  cost  $32,250. 

The  city  commissioners  of  Greensboro  early  in  February 
ordered  that  a  new  graded  school  building  to  cost  $8,000  be 
erected  and  made  ready  for  use  by  September. 

On  March  10,  the  city  of  Charlotte  voted  an  additional 
10-cent  tax  for  school  purposes. 

On  February  18,  the  city  of  New  Bern  sold  $20,000  worth 
of  bonds  voted  a  few  months  ago  for  an  additional  school 
building. 

North  Wilkesboro  dedicated  a  new  $20,000  brick  graded 
school  building  January  28. 

On  February  6th,  Marion  dedicated  its  new  graded  and 
high  school  building  which  cost  $20,000. 

The  old  graded  school  building  at  Troy  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  night  of  January  22. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  of  Rowan  County  recent- 
ly adopted  a  resolution  requiring  that  children  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools. 

At  their  February  meeting  the  Commissioners  of  Rowan 
County  voted  to  appropriate  annually  $2,500  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  farm-life  school  at  China  Grove.  Ten  acres 
of  land  have  already  been  donated  to  the  school,  and  15  or 
20  more  will  be  secured,  and  necessary  dormitories  will  be 
erected  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  January  17th,  Oak  Ridge 
Institute  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  fire  which  destroyed 
two  of  the  main  buildings.  The  two  buildings  destroyed  cost 
together  $20,000  when  originally  built.  They  contained  the 
offices,  recitation  rooms,  library,  society  halls,  and  chapel. 
The  work  of  the  institution  has  gone  forward  this  spring  in 
improvised  quarters. 

The  teachers  of  Cabarrus  County,  have  recently  prepared 
and  published  a  small  song  book  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the 
county.  The  little  book  contains  82  songs,  religious,  patriotic, 
humorous,  etc. 

Supt.  S.  L.  Sheep,  of  Elizabeth  City,  who  has  served  as 
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head  of  the  Elizabeth  City  Graded  Schools  since  their  or- 
ganization, has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  public  schools  of  Helena,  Ark.  Sapt.  S.  H. 
Spragins,  of  Helena,  Ark.,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Supt. 
Sheep  at  Elizabeth  City. 

Supt.  J.  L.  Harris,  of  Rocky  Mount,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  schools  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  present  school  year.  Mr.  Harris  will  take  up  other  work. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Wilson,  Principal  of  the  Rocky  Mount  city  high 
School  department,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Supt.  Harris. 

Supt.  R.  B.  White,  for  many  years  head  of  the  public 
schools  of  Franklin  County,  has  resigned  his  position  in 
order  to  devote  his  time  to  his  profession,  the  law.  Mr. 
Edwin  L.  Best,  Principal  of  the  Louisburg  Graded  School, 
has  been  chosen  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  White. 

Supt.  W.  L.  Vaughan,  of  Beaufort  County,  recently  re- 
signed his  position  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
practice  of  law.  Mr.  W.  G.  Privette,  formerly  of  the  Kin- 
ston  City  Schools,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Vaughan  and 
promptly  took  up  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 

Supt.  Edwin  D.  Pusey,  of  Goldsboro,  was  recently  elected 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  City  Schools  of  Durham,  suc- 
ceeding Superintendent  Ernest  J.  Green  who  will  take  up 
other  work. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  held  in  Raleigh  on  January  29th,  Charlotte  was 
selected  as  the  next  meeting  place.  The  Committee  went 
on  record  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  establishing  a  permannt 
home  or  meeting  place  for  the  Assembly.  The  teachers  of 
the  State  heartily  approve  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  in  this  matter. 

Goldsboro  recently  let  a  contract  for  a  new  high  school 
building  to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  next  October.  The 
building  and  equipment  will  cost  between  $45,000  and  $50,- 
000. 
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The  North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  University,  and  will  be  sent  free  of 
cost  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  high  school  teachers 
of  the  State  who  may  wish  to  receive  it.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  building  up  of  North  Carolina  High  Schools.  The  Bul- 
letin will  publish  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  other 
matters  of  interest  to  high  school  teachers,  pertinent  discus- 
sions of  secondary  school  conditions,  problems,  etc.,  and  will 
endeavor  to  make  itself  helpful  in  whatever  ways  it  can.  It 
will  welcome  from  the  school  men  of  the  State  suggestions 
looking  to  its  larger  usefulness. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  Rural  Life  Conference  held  at  Chapel  Hill,  June 
22-27,  in  connection  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Summer  School  for  Teachers,  served  in  an  effective  way  to 
give  the  teachers  in  attendance  a  vision  of  the  more  abundant 
country  life  that  is  to  be  and  to  give  them,  also,  a  fuller  ap- 
preciation of  the  part  the  school  is  to  play  in  bringing  about 
the  new  and  better  order. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  to  be  found  several  of 
the  papers  presented  and  a  short  account  of  the  round-table 
conferences.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  incisive  and 
illuminating  addresses  of  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson  were  not  re- 
duced to  writing  and  cannot  therefore  be  published  along 
with  the  others.  It  is  our  hope  that  they  may  appear  either 
in  this  publication  or  in  another  of  the  University  publica- 
tions some  time  within  the  next  session  and  that  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  public  high  school  principals. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  attended  that 
the  conference  should  by  all  means  be  continued  from  year 
to  year  and  its  scope  enlarged.  After  his  brief  visit  to  the 
Summer  School  Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexander,  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Farmers'  Union,  wrote  back  and  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation in  the  following  words :  "  I  do  not  think  any  work 
could  be  of  more  importance  than  that  of  trying  to  inspire 
our  teachers  with  a  love  for  rural  life  and  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  rural  education.  I  am  glad  to  hear  such  good 
reports  from  the  Conference  on  Rural  Life,  and  I  do  hope 
the  school  authorities  will  enlarge  on  it  and  make  this  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers."  The 
conference  itself  went  on  record  expressing  the  hope  here 
voiced  by  Dr.  Alexander. 

Among  the  prominent  visitors  to  the  Summer  School  dur- 
ing Rural  Life  Week,  the  following  may  be  mentioned,  many 
of  whom  participated  in  the  discussions:    Hon.  W.  A.  Gra- 
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ham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  C.  R.  Hudson, 
Director  of  the  Farm  Demonstration  Work,  Raleigh;  Mr. 
T.  E.  Brown,  Director  of  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs ;  Mr.  A.  K. 
Robertson,  A.  &  M.  College,  West  Raleigh,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs ;  Prof.  E.  E.  Balcomb,  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
Greensboro;  Prof.  Dan  T.  Gray,  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry in  the  A.&M.  College;  Mr.K.H.  Mclntyre,  Principal 
of  the  Nash  County  Farm-Life  School  at  Red  Oak;  Mr.  J. 
M.  Gray,  Principal  of  Durham  County  Farm-Life  School  at 
Lowe's  Grove;  Mr.  E.  J.  Coltrane,  Principal  of  Guilford 
County  Farm-Life  School  at  Jamestown;  Supt.  C.  W.  Mas- 
sey  of  the  Durham  County  Schools;  Supt.  T.  Wingate  An- 
drews of  the  Reidsville  City  Schools ;  Mr.  P.  E.  Shaw,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Duplin  County  High  School  at  Teacheys ;  Supt. 
Zebulon  Judd,  of  the  Wake  County  Schools ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Pear- 
son, Principal  of  the  Holly  Springs  High  School ;  Supt.  Har- 
ry Howell,  of  the  Asheville  City  Schools;  Supt.  A.  B.  Stal- 
vey,  of  the  Roxboro  City  Schools ;  Prof.  L.  C.  Brogden,  State 
Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools;  Mr.  G.  M.  Gar- 
ren,  Assistant  Agronomist,  Department  of  Agriculture;  the 
following  Rural  School  Supervisors — Miss  Maud  Barnard, 
of  McDowell  County;  Miss  Edna  Reinhardt,  of  Alamance 
County;  Miss  Ethel  Kelly,  of  Jackson  County;  Miss  Lula 
Cassidey,  of  Sampson  County;  Miss  Havens  Carroll,  of 
Edgecombe  County;  Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  of  Granville 
County. 

PROGRAM  FOR  RURAL  LIFE  WEEK 

June  22-27,  1914 

First  Annual  Rural  Life  Conference  Called  by  the  University  of  North 

Carolina  and  Second  Annual  High  School  Conference 

gerrard  haee 

Monday,  June  22 

3  :30 — Round  Table.    Leader :  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson. 

Topic  :     Community-Building  Country  Schools. 
8:30 — Public  Lecture  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson — The  Country  School  of 
Permanent  Influence. 
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Tuesday,  June  23 
3  :30—  Round-Table.    Leader  :  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson. 

Topic :  The  Conservation  of  Wealth  and  Its  Relation  to  Edu- 
cation. 
8  :30 — Social  Evening. 

Wednesday,  June  24 
3  :30— Round-Table.     Leader  :  Dr.  J.  E.  Turlington. 
Topic :  Taking  Stock  of  the  Community. 
Discussion  of  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Brown. 
8  :30 — Public  Address  by  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey — Some  Aspects  of 
the  Country  Life  Movement. 

Thursday,  June  25 
3  :30— Round-Table.     Leader :  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey. 
Topic :  The  Rural  Social  Center. 
Discussion  by  Hon.  W.  A.  Graham. 
8  :30— Public  Address  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey— The  Relation  of  Education 
to  the  Rural  Life  Movement. 

Friday,  June  26 
3  :30— Round-Table.     Leader :  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey. 
Topic  :  Forms  of  Extension  Work. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Training  presented  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Coltrane. 
8:30— Public  Address  by  Dr.   H.  Q.   Alexander— The   Rural   Problem 
in  North  Carolina. 
An    Illustrated    Lecture   by    Prof.    Collier   Cobb — The   Work   of 
Snow  and  Ice. 

Saturday,  June  27 
General  Meeting — Unfinished  Business. 

THE   SECOND  ANNUAL   HIGH   SCHOOL   CONFERENCE 

The  last  two  days  of  the  Conference  were  set  apart  pri- 
marily for  the  Second  Annual  High  School  Conference.  Two 
topics  were  to  be  presented  this  year:  (1)  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, and  (2)  Buildings  and  Equipment.  The  program  had 
to  be  changed  because  the  two  principal  speakers  on  the 
second  topic  could  not  bo  present.  The  only  topic  taken  up 
therefore  in  the  High  School  Conference  was  that  of  Voca- 
tional Instruction,  and  this  was  presented  in  the  form  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  Public  High  School  Principals  held  in  Raleigh  last  No- 
vember. That  report  is  presented  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY-LIFE 
MOVEMENT* 

Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 

Ithaca,    New    York 

Before  we  consider  any  of  the  details  on  the  educational 
side  of  the  lines  of  thought  that  are  now  expressed  in  what 
is  now  called  the  country-life  movement,  we  should  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  movement  itself.  We  shall  thereby  be 
able  to  place  the  subject  of  our  round  tables  and  conferences 
in  the  proper  relation  to  the  movement  as  a  whole  and  to  see 
the  bearing  that  they  mav  have  on  the  larger  discussions  now 
before  the  public. 

The  country-life  movement  is  not  a  movement  of  popula- 
tion or  of  property.  It  is  rather  an  association  of  ideas  that 
look  toward  the  betterment  of  rural,  economic,  and  living 
conditions.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  pass  certain  legislation,  to 
bring  about  any  particular  organizations,  or  to  make  any  one 
specific  contribution  to  rural  society.  It  is  rather  an  attitude 
of  mind  toward  one  phase  of  our  civilization. 

At  one  time  civilization  was  largely  rural.  The  policies 
that  dominated  the  affairs  of  men  were  very  largely  shaped 
by  the  needs  of  those  who  lived  separately  rather  than  in  great 
centers  and  as  parts  of  corporate  and  syndicated  interests. 
Within  the  last  century,  cities  have  grown  enormously.  They 
have  naturally  come  to  dictate  the  discussion  of  human  prob- 
lems and  to  color  the  attitude  of  our  civilization.  We  shall 
never  again  be  a  rural  people  in  the  sense  in  which  we  were 
a  rural  people  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  return  to  the  former 
condition.  Our  future  civilization  should  not  be  dominated 
exclusively  by  the  city  or  by  the  country,  but  it  should  be  an 
articulation  and  complex  of  the  movements  in  rural  and 
urban  society.  If  we  were  once  too  exclusively  rural  for  the 
best  results  in  human  development,  undoubtedly  we  have 
latterly  been  too  exclusively  urban.  There  are  problems  of  the 
greatest  importance  before  the  cities  ;  these  are  being  attacked 


*  Abstract    of    an    address    before    the    Rural    Life    Conference    held    at    the    Uni- 
versity   of    North    Carolina    Summer    School,    Chapel    Hill,   June    24,    1914. 
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by  great  numbers  of  persons  and  often  with  great  effective- 
ness. The  rural  problems,  however,  have  been  largely  over- 
looked or  passed  by,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  set  of  ideas  and  desires  that  we  asso- 
ciate in  what  is  called  the  country-life  movement.  It  is  not 
that  the  country-life  movement  is  more  important  than  city 
life  movements,  but  only  that  it  does  not  receive  the  con- 
structive attention  that  it  deserves  as  a  part  of  human  wel- 
fare. 

I  would  have  you  understand  that  the  country-life  move- 
ment is  not  a  technical  agricultural  movement ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  a  movement  alone  to  secure  more  effectiveness  in  the 
business  of  farming,  although  of  course  that  is  an  essential 
condition  to  the  success  of  rural  betterment.  The  country-life 
movement  is  not  concerned  exclusively  with  the  separate  in- 
dividuals who  live  for  support  on  pieces  of  land. 

Country  life  comprises  all  the  persons,  interests  and  affairs 
that  are  not  distinctly  urban  in  their  nature  and  that  are 
connected  with  the  land.  While  its  background  is  the  farm- 
ing interest,  it  is  not  confined  to  farming  alone.  The  farmer  is 
in  these  days  as  much  a  purchaser  as  any  other  man.  Farm- 
ing is  no  longer  a  species  of  small  feudalism  whereby  the 
farmer  produces  all  his  supplies  and  satisfies  the  larger  part 
of  his  wants  from  his  own  estate.  He  raises  particular  pro- 
ducts in  order  that  he  may  sell  them  for  cash ;  and  with  this 
cash  he  buys  the  larger  part  of  his  supplies.  This  changes  his 
relationship  to  society  as  compared  with  his  relationship  in 
former  time.  He  needs  the  market  place,  the  telegraph,  the 
parcels  post,  and  the  close  touch  with  general  business  affairs. 
In  spite  of  himself  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world.  There  are 
farmers  who  in  spirit  are  still  remote  from  the  centers  of  in- 
terest ;  but  these  are  mostly  of  the  older  time  and  they  are 
the  disadvantaged  types  who  gradually  must  pass  away  in  the 
reconstruction  of  society. 

The  farmer  needs  the  village  and  the  town.  The  country 
village  or  big  town  is  essential  to  the  development  of  a  good 
country  life.  This  is  not  because  the  farmers  need  to  live  in 
town,  for  it  is  increasingly  more  important  that  the  good 
farmer  live  on  his  land  and  be  "on  the  job" ;  but  it  is  because 
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the  farmer  needs  to  trade  and  because  he  must  now  depend  on 
many  arts  and  crafts.  The  blacksmith,  tinsmith,  stone  mason, 
carpenter,  harness-maker,  wagon-maker,  road-builder,  painter, 
and  mechanic  are  an  essential  part  of  country  life.  The  rural 
physician,  the  veterinarian,  lawyer,  minister,  school  teacher, 
the  librarian,  and  many  others  are  also  a  necessary  part  of 
country  life.  All  these  trades,  arts,  and  professions  are  as 
much  to  be  considered  in  the  evolution  of  future  rural  society 
as  are  the  farmers  themselves.  Many  of  us  seem  to  have  over- 
looked this  situation  and  to  have  considered  that  the  country- 
life  movement  is  a  discussion  of  agriculture. 

The  old  simple  individualistic  pastoral  society  is  passing 
away.  It  will  be  known  in  the  future  in  its  historic  and 
poetic  aspects.  Civilization  is  necessarily  becoming  more 
complex.  In  the  great  cities  the  complexity  has  come  to  be  so 
great  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  simplify  it.  In  the  open 
country  the  human  relations  are  in  the  process  of  becoming 
more  articulated  and  involved.  The  rural  situation  is  no 
longer  a  simple  problem  if,  in  fact,  it  was  ever  a  simple 
problem.  Perhaps  some  of  us  are  even  now  perplexed  with 
the  great  variety  of  movements  that  are  heading  countryward. 
These  different  currents  are  inevitable;  many  of  them  will 
cross  and  I  hope  that  some  of  them  will  dry  up ;  but  the  over- 
spread of  many  human  trails  on  country  society  is  certainly 
bound  to  be  more  marked  and  to  some  of  us  it  will  be  con- 
fusing. 

ISTow,  in  all  this  complex,  the  village  and  the  big  country 
town  must  play  an  important  and  a  conscious  part.  Villages 
are  of  two  kinds, — those  that  are  either  suburban  or  that  are 
dominated  directly  by  urban  and  metropolitan  interests,  and 
those  that  are  removed  from  an  urban  vortex  and  that  are 
rightly  a  part  of  the  open  country  and  are  supported  directly 
by  it.  Even  the  villages  of  this  latter  class  have  too  often 
been  ambitious  to  become  a  city  or  a  very  large  town  and  to 
take  on  urban  airs  and  interests.  The  rural  village  or  big 
town  should  not  have  the  ambition  primarily  to  become  a  city, 
but  rather  to  serve  the  surrounding  country  that  supports  it 
and  to  be  a  real  part  of  its  regional  life. 

I  should  explain  that  I  use  the  word  "town"  in  the  sense  of 
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a  rural  village  or  city  that  depends  on  its  agricultural  back- 
ground, rather  than  in  the  New  England  sense  of  a  self-gov- 
erning township.  Even  in  one  of  the  urban-settled  old 
states,  New  York,  a  very  large  percentage  of  what  is  properly 
the  rural  population  does  not  actually  reside  on  the  land.  The 
real  farm  population  of  New  York  in  the  census  of  1900  was 
probably  somewhat  more  than  one  million.  There  were  then 
also  thirty-nine  incorporated  cities  and  villages  with  popula- 
tions of  2500  and  under  4000  and  carrying  a  total  popula- 
tion in  the  state  of  121,(397.  There  were  one  hundred  forty- 
five  places  of  one  thousand  persons  and  under  2500  with  a 
population  of  231,521.  There  were  one  hundred  ninety-one 
incorporated  places  under  one  thousand  and  carrying  a 
population  in  the  state  of  113,367.  This  makes  a  total 
town  population  essentially  rural  of  466,585;  this  is  to  say, 
of  the  approximately  one  and  one-half  millions  of  what  is 
properly  a  rural  population,  about  one-third  lives  in  incorpo- 
rated villages.  Much  of  the  population  even  in  the  cities 
between  four  thousand  and  eight  thousand  population  is  also 
rural ;  and  of  these  places  there  were  thirty-six  with  a  total 
population  in  the  sta'te  of  196,372.  The  larger  part  of  all 
the  above  persons  are  particularly  interested  in  rural  affairs 
as  a  means  of  subsistence,  either  as  farmers  or  as  tradesmen, 
professional  men,  laborers,  and  others,  who  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  communities.  It  is 
impossible  ever  to  energize  and  to  redirect  country  affairs 
unless  the  population  of  these  towns  is  considered  to  be  a 
regular  part  in  the  process. 

The  next  step  in  the  country-life  movement  is  to  make  the 
village  a  direct  and  active  part  of  the  movement,  making  it  to 
serve  its  own  surrounding  country  and  allowing  it  to  take  on 
new  life  and  importance  because  it  will  recognize  its  real 
situation  and  set  to  work  consciously  to  make  a  distinctive 
and  characteristic  place  for  itself.  I  fear  that  in  too  many 
cases,  the  country  village  has  held  itself  more  or  less  separate 
or  even  aloof  from  its  surrounding  country  and  yet  has  not 
been  able  to  develop  urban  interests  and  it  has  thereby  re- 
mained a  social  group  betwixt  and  between,  being  neither  one 
thing  nor  another,  and  perhaps  no't  quite  knowing  what  its 
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real  function  should  be.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  country  town 
or  big  village  has  not  jet  found  itself,  has  not  been  aware  of 
its  place,  but  that  a't  the  same  time  it  may  have  a  great  part  in 
the  development  of  civilization  when  it  understands  what 
that  part  is.     Great  things  are  before  the  country  village. 

Many  of  'the  rural  hamlets  are  pitifully  unattractive  and 
apparently  hopelessly  dead.  Tke}^  are  likely  to  be  sterile 
way-stations  between  the  farming  regions  that  are  now  taking 
on  new  life  and  the  crushing  activities  of  the  larger  cities. 
Perhaps  many  of  them  ought  to  pass  away.  It  can  be  im- 
agined that  if  all  the  people  of  a  large  and  fairly  thrifty 
rural  region  were  to  come  together  and  discuss  the  question  as 
to  whether  given  hamlets  ought  to  exist,  recommendations 
might  be  made  for  the  actual  demolition  or  removing  of  many 
of  the  old  buildings,  cleaning  the  places  away,  disposing  of 
the  property,  and  incorporating  the  area  again  into  a  farming 
enterprise.  Some  of  the  rural  hamlets  are  merely  traditional 
remainders,  persisting  because  some  one  owns  the  property 
and  because  the  buildings  are  of  no  value  for  other  purposes 
or  may  be  ren'ted  cheap.  The  streams  of  trade  have  gone  else- 
where. As  the  value  of  farming  land  increases,  many  of  these 
dried-out  hamlet  areas  will  be  needed  for  the  raising  of 
cotton,  and  apples  and  fowls. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  country  places  are  ener- 
getic and  very  effective  business  communities,  turning  over 
an  amount  of  commerce  that  is  wholly  surprising  to  one  who 
would  measure  their  activities  by  their  population  and  the 
looks  of  the  buildings.  The  better  and  more  thrifty  towns  are 
beginning  now,  particularly  in  the  best  agricultural  regions,  to 
relate  themselves  very  effectively  to  the  rural  development. 
In  the  old  East,  however,  tradition  is  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
plete incorporation  of  the  activities  of  the  two.  Even  though 
the  town  life  may  be  very  highly  developed,  it  may  never- 
theless be  in-growing  and  self-centered.  There  is  a  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  the  better  rural  towns  to  establish 
quickened  relations  with  the  farming  people. 

The  village,  to  be  effective  in  modern  life,  must  have  other 
ambitions  than  merely  to  be  clean,  to  be  out  of  debt,  to  be 
free  of  evil  places,  to  have  good  sidewalks,  a  public  square 
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and  hitching  places,  thrifty  churches,  a  good  school,  a  beauti- 
ful library,  a  soldier's  monument,  a  decent  hotel,  several 
lodges,  and  very  respectable  people.  The  rural  town  must 
come  to  be  conscious  of  itself  as  an  active  factor  in  any  na- 
tional development  and  it  must  have  a  constructive  process. 
It  must  have  more  intimate  relationships  than  the  mere  re- 
lationships of  trade. 

We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  develop  the  industries 
and  the  pride  of  the  open  country.  While  we  are  doing  this 
we  should  also  develop  coordinately  'the  industries  and  the 
pride  of  the  rural  'town.  If  we  are  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
agricultural  advancement  into  the  towns,  then  we  must  equal- 
ly extend  the  benefits  of  the  town  far  into  the  agricultural 
country.  We  must  completely  attach  the  town  to  its  sur- 
rounding country  and  we  must  put  into  it  the  ambition  to 
serve  its  surrounding  country  to  the  utmost  rather  than  to 
desire  to  become  a  city.  It  is  better  for  the  town  itself,  as 
well  as  for  the  whole  region,  that  it  develop  local  industries 
than  that  it  put  its  whole  energy  into  the  attracting  of  un- 
related enterprises  from  the  outside. 

USTot  long  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  business 
men's  banquet  in  a  rural  town  of  about  one  thousand  persons. 
There  was  much  congratulation  on  the  fact  that  the  village 
would  probably  soon  secure  a  manufacturing  plant  from  a 
distance.  In  the  midst  of  this  congratulation,  however,  one 
farm-minded  man  arose  and  asked  the  persons  present 
whether  they  were  aware  that  a  new  variety  or  type  of  corn 
had  been  originated  near  that  village.  No  one  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  it.  He  said  that  to  his  mind  the  most  important 
thing  for  the  village  to  do,  if  it  wished  to  develop  its  region, 
was  to  advertise  this  corn  and  make  a  name  for  it,  and  also  to 
make  known  the  excellent  agricultural  possibilities  of  the 
region  and  thereby  to  extend  the  reputation  of  the  whole 
place,  town  and  country  alike.  He  seemed  to  have  the  feeling 
that  the  town  should  try  to  develop  itself  before  it  tried  to 
attract  enterprises  from  afar.     The  man  was  right. 
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THE  LINE  OF  GROWTH 


The  first  thing,  then,  for  the  village  to  understand  is  that 
it  has  a  part  to  play  in  the  general  development  of  rural  af- 
fairs. We  are  now  beginning  to  understand  that  these  rural 
affairs  are  subjects  of  great  national  concern.  The  directing 
and  handling  of  them  are  to  demand  the  best  statesmanship. 
The  rural  village  must  have  a  turnabout;  it  must  face  con- 
scientiously and  hopefully  outward  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
try rather  than  inward  to  the  big  city.  It  must  be  a  part  of 
American  country  life  rather  than  part  of  American  city  life. 

This  being  so,  then  the  rural  village  must  forget  itself; 
for  with  organizations  as  with  folk,  he  who  loses  his  life  shall 
find  it.  The  big  country  town  must  not  look  upon  the  sur- 
rounding region  with  any  feeling  of  superiority  of  position  or 
attainment,  or  with  any  condescension,  or  with  any  pride  of 
patronage.  It  must  be  ready  to  go  'to  school.  I  regret  that 
there  must  be  corporation  lines,  as  if  the  folk  in  the  village 
were  of  one  order  and  the  folk  beyond  the  corporation  line 
were  of  another  order.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  business  organi- 
zations in  these  towns  hide  themselves  within  the  corporation 
lines,  because  the  business  of  the  town  and  of  the  surrounding- 
country  is  really  one  business.  It  is  a  pity  that  village  im- 
provement societies  stop  at  the  corporation  line;  they  should 
extend  into  the  open  country  until  they  meet  a  similar  society 
from  a  neighboring  cen'ter.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  town  church 
is  one  thing  and  that  the  country  church  is  often  another 
thing.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  character  of  road-building 
changes  at  the  corporation  line  (those  who  ride  in  gas-wagons 
expect  often  to  find  the  poorest  road  when  we  come  into  the 
town). 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  must  have  the  arbitrary  political  lines 
and  boundaries  that  set  up  artificial  divergencies  between 
folks.  If  we  could  begin  all  over  again,  the  probability  is  that 
we  should  not  develop  our  present  county  lines.  Our  counties 
are  likely  to  be  uneconomical  units,  and  not  to  represent  a 
natural  division  and  in  many  cases  not  even  convenience.  Of 
course,  for  all  we  can  see,  we  shall  always  have  these  lines ; 
the  counties  are  valuable  in  part  because  they  stimulate  emu- 
lation as  between  adjoining  regions;  it  is  our  place  to  make 
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them  as  effective  as  possible  and  to  organize  them  into  units 
for  the  public  good  rather  than  to  be  satisfied  merely  with 
executive  government. 

Undoubtedly,  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  benevolent  urban- 
ism.  The  town  is  conscious  of  its  superior  advantages  and  at- 
tainments. Suddenly  it  finds,  however,  that  it  may  develop 
trade  for  itself  and  reputation  for  itself  by  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  "goes 
after"  the  business  of  its  region.  The  farmer  is  sought,  be- 
cause he  is  becoming  a  business  man  and  has  products  to 
sell.  Suddenly  he  finds  himself  much  consulted,  invited  to 
the  banquets,  and  much  talked  about.  Too  often  I  fear  he 
has  been  taken  off  his  feet  by  these  attentions.  He  allows  the 
organization  of  business  men  and  others  to  plan  his  farm- 
bureaus  and  other  betterments  for  him.  The  point  I  am 
making  is,  that  even  with  all  the  development  of  trade  re- 
lations as  between  the  big  country  center  and  the  open  country 
itself,  the  village  and  the  open  country  are  still  essentially 
separate  in  feeling. 

This  separateness  undoubtedly  is  a  passing  phase.  The 
fact  that  we  are  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  it  indicates  that 
we  shall  outgrow  it. 

]STow,  my  suggestion  is  that  presidents  of  villages  and 
others  in  authority  shall  endeavor  in  every  way  possible  to 
bring  together  on  equal  footing  the  best  persons  and  elements 
of  the  village  and  the  surrounding  country,  thinking  less  of 
the  commercial  gain  that  is  to  be  secured  thereby  than  of  the 
better  human  relations  that  will  result.  I  sugges't  that  you  do 
not  devise  for  the  country  people  village  plans  of  "better- 
ment" or  "up-lift"  or  "benefit"  and  that  you  make  no  effort 
to  "put  over"  any  plans.  The  farming  folk  need  knowledge 
and  they  need  guidance.  The  town  folk  need  it  also.  Now, 
the  farming  folk  can  be  reached  without  imposing  any  outside 
schemes.  They  ought  to  be  protected  from  fictitious  land 
schemes  and  from  designing  persons  who  desire  to  make 
capital  for  themselves  and  perhaps  for  their  institutions  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  movement  that  is  at  present  popular. 
My  suggestion  is  that  you  do  not  worry  about  the  farmer, 
but  that  you  make  a  real  effort  to  bring  together  the  folk  and 
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the  affairs  of  your  entire  natural  region,  developing  the  town 
sincerely  with  the  open  country  and  the  open  country  sin- 
cerely with  the  town. 

On  this  underlying  discussion  any  community  ought  to 
be  able  to  discuss  intelligently  the  ways  whereby  the  village 
and  the  surrounding  country  may  be  considered  as  a  human 
unit.  The  school  is  to  be  regenerated.  The  church  may 
need  to  be  regenerated.  Other  agencies  may  need  to  be  re- 
generated, discontinued  or  started.  The  greatest  need,  of 
course,  is  to  have  a  few  persons  in  every  region  who  see  the 
problems  of  that  regiion  and  who  are  interested  in  these  prob- 
lems rather  than  in  themselves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind 
this  audience  that  we  are  gradually  passing  out  of  the  era  of 
personal  selfishness  into  one  of  service.  The  present  revulsion 
against  the  grasping  millionaire  or  trust  is  an  indication  that 
the  idea  of  service  to  a  neighbor,  to  a  community,  or  to  an 
ideal  government  is  gaining  great  headway  with  us.  Croesus 
is  no  longer  an  object  of  veneration,  and  the  hoarding  mil- 
lionaire must  explain. 

We  ought  to  be  much  gratified  with  the  interest  that  the 
villages  and  small  cities  are  now  expressing  in  agricultural 
and  rural  life.  We  should  hope  that  it  will  nowhere  take  on 
a  benevolent  aspect.  The  open  country  needs  the  help  and 
the  influence  of  the  towns.  One  finds  very  highly  developed 
persons  in  the  rural  villages  and  in  many  cases  a  very  high 
type  of  living.  On  the  other  hand,  one  is  likely  to  find  a 
very  narrow  and  cramped  life  in  these  little  towns.  Much 
has  been  said  in  derogation  of  the  rural  villages,  but  while 
there  may  be  these  instances  of  decadence,  I  am  nevertheless 
convinced  'that  the  larger  part  of  them  are  virile  and  fairly 
well  developed  communities  and  that  they  have  very  much 
to  contribute  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  to  Amer- 
ican well  being.  They  must  now  face  about  and  become  very 
effective  units  in  the  building  of  a  better  rural  civilization. 
We  must  recognize  the  problems  of  the  rural  towns.  They 
will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  great  strength.  When  they 
become  effectively  conscious  of  their  office  in  the  rural  move- 
ment, a  century  of  new  ambition  will  be  before  them. 

It   is   interesting  how  the  town   and  city   ideas  tend  to 
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spread  themselves  all  over  the  open  country  and  how  the  rural 
towns  tend  to  lose  their  consciousness  of  their  natural  back- 
ground. We  are  idolaters.  We  worship  the  things  that  we 
have  made.  These  things  may  not  be  golden  calves,  but  they 
may  be  great  buildingcs,  great  systems  of  telephones  and  tele- 
graphs, wonderful  inventions,  and  consuming  human  con- 
veniences. I  am  impressed  how  much  we  are  attracted  by  the 
white-lights.  The  development  of  sun-shaming  illumination 
is  one  of  the  marks  of  our  time.  It  is  even  proposed  in  ]STew 
York  that  the  state  highways  running  through  the  country 
districts  shall  be  illuminated  by  strings  of  electric  lights. 
This  means  that  there  should  be  electric  lights  hung  along 
avenues  of  great  trees,  strung  over  the  water-falls  and  the 
cascades  of  brooks,  distributed  on  the  margins  of  wide-open 
meadows  under  the  stars,  and  running  far  out  into  the  sil- 
ences of  wha't  ought  to  be  naturally  unconventionalized  night ; 
and  so  the  city  white-lights  would  run  through  the  country 
districts,  blinding  the  eyes  to  the  natural  beauties,  detracting 
from  the  deep  silences,  and  burying  the  unrest  of  new  inven- 
tion into  every  passing  soul.  But  I  think  we  shall  recover 
ourselves  and  that  in  time  we  shall  come  back  to  the  moon 
and  the  stars. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE  COUN- 
TRY LIFE  MOVEMENT* 

Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 

Ithaca,    New    York 

Last  evening  an  effort  was  made  to  outline  'the  general 
discussions  that  are  now  more  or  less  combined  into  what  is 
loosely  known  as  the  country  life  movement.  Any  one  of 
the  parts  or  factors  in  that  movement  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  separate  addresses,  as  for  example,  rural  credits, 
transportation  facilities,  equalization  of  taxation,  extension 
of  reading,  libraries,  social  organiza'tions,  co-operation,  the 
rural  church,  the  school,  and  a  hundred  others.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  discuss  separately  only  the  school,  and  even  on 
this  subject  I  desire  not  to  go  into  any  detail  of  school 
management  or  of  courses  of  study,  but  only  to  indicate  in 
a  general  way  wha't  the  relation  of  the  school  is  or  ought  to 
be  to  the  movement  as  a  whole,  denning  its  part  in  the  plan. 

The  reason  why  the  school  is  fundamentally  important  to 
the  country  life  movement  lies  in  the  fact  tha't  the  success 
of  this  or  any  movement  depends  in  the  end  on  the  intelli- 
gence, point  of  view,  and  efficiency  of  the  separate  persons 
who  make  up  the  society  concerned.  This  is  notably  'the  case 
in  a  republic,  in  which  the  existence  of  the  popular  institu- 
tions is  conditioned  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  their 
ability  to  grasp  the  problems  a't  issue.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore that  a  system  of  free  public  schools  shall  be  a  part  of 
any  plan  of  free  or  popular  government.  Education  for 
privileged  classes  alone,  or  which  is  hindered  by  conditions 
that  can  be  met  only  by  such  classes,  necessarily  supposes  a 
government  also  of  the  special  classes. 

It  is  important  that  our  people  have  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  reasons  in  public  questions,  as  well  as  to  be  inform- 
ed on  the  technique  of  an  occupation.  I  might  illustrate  by 
referring  to  the  current  discussions  as  to  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  beef.  It  is  said  that  the  per  capita 
supply  of  beef  is  decreasing  in  this  country.  Someone  has 
discovered  that  great  numbers  of  calves  are  slaughtered  each 
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year,  and  the  remedy  therefor  appears  to  be  clear,  which  is 
that  Congress  shall  pass  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
a  farmer  to  veal  his  calves.  This  seems  simple  enough  on 
the  face  of  it,  but  'there  are  certain  factors  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  to  expect  that 
the  supply  of  beef  will  decrease  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. We  have  been  wasteful  of  our  mea't  supply  in  this 
country,  because  we  have  had  so  much  of  it.  We  have  not 
been  obliged  to  conserve  it.  Probably  we  ought  not  to  have 
so  much  beef  per  capita  as  we  have  had  in  the  past.  Beef 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  products  when  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  labor  and  the  materials  that  go  into 
the  making  of  it.  We  shall  find  ourselves  consuming  less 
beef  but  more  milk,  eggs,  poultry,  and  other  supplies ;  and 
we  shall  probably  be  better  for  it.  But  even  though  it  were 
desirable  to  keep  a  per  capita  supply  of  beef  a't  its  highest 
point,  it  is  still  another  question  whether  a  farmer  could  be 
compelled  by  law  to  raise  his  calves.  The  veal  business  is  an 
incident,  or  by-product  of  the  dairy  business.  It  pays  the 
farmer  better  to  put  his  labor  and  his  feed  into  dairy  pro- 
ducts than  into  beef.  Moreover,  dairy  cattle  are  not  beef 
cattle.  Merely  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  a  man  to  kill  his 
calves  would  not  change  the  economic  conditions  or  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  make  both  ends  mee't.  If  Congress  were 
to  give  him  a  bounty  or  a  rebate,  then  his  business  would  be 
essentially  subsidized  rather  than  self-supporting,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  man  would  be  interfered  with,  and  the  peo- 
ple would  be  paying  indirectly  what  'they  did  not  desire  to 
pay  directly.  It  is  a  question  whether,  in  law,  the  operation 
of  such  a  statute,  even  if  it  were  passed,  would  not  con- 
flict with  the  constitutional  safeguard  as  to  the  taking  of 
property  without  due  process.  There  is  a  large  class  of 
people  that  does  not  distinguish  between  legislation  and  the 
operation  of  economic  law.  We  are  constantly  acting  as  if 
acts  of  legislation  could  change  economic  law,  but  they  can- 
not do  so  to  any  extent  without  working  hardship  or  unless 
they  merely  accelerate  or  facilitate  economic  conditions. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  our  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  may  in  time  develop  a  rational  point 
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of  view  in  the  people  at  large  on  some  of  the  main  economic 
and  social  situations.  The  experiment  stations  of  the  coun- 
try, which  are  devoted  to  'the  discovery  of  knowledge,  have 
been  obliged  until  now  to  expend  a  good  part  of  their  ener- 
gies in  defense  work,  that  is,  in  protecting  the  farmer  against 
insects,  disease,  and  o'ther  difficulties  and  handicaps.  So  in 
the  social  and  economic  questions,  much  of  our  education, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  must  be  such  as  will  defend  us 
from  heresies  and  half-baked  schemes.  Persons  of  good  in- 
tention and  with  some  time  and  money  to  spare,  but  who 
have  not  secured  a  very  firm  grip  on  life,  are  likely  to  enter- 
tain themselves  in  "welfare  work"  and  similar  ways.  The 
saving  part  of  the  situation  is  that  probably  most  of  such 
effort  is  harmless,  and  it  may  occupy  the  attention  of  these 
workers  themselves  and  provide  them  a  certain  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  contributing  to  the  world's  work. 

Now  that  the  country  life  movement  has  become  a  recog- 
nized field  of  effort,  there  are  particular  dangers  in  the  situ- 
ation. Some  of  these  are  the  likelihood  of  over-organization; 
the  application  of  the  method  of  the  un'tempered  social 
worker  who  is  burning  with  zeal ;  the  grotesque  effort  of  those 
who  would  go  into  farming  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  farmer  how;  the  moving  out  from  the  cities  to  'the 
farms  of  persons  who  ought  never  to  think  of  being  farmers ; 
the  selling  of  rural  properties  of  little  value  to  confident 
purchasers ;  the  inflating  of  'the  opportunities  in  farming 
by  many  kinds  of  shows  and  attractive  advertising;  the 
utilization  of  the  rural  movement  to  achieve  personal 
notoriety  and  advancement  and  particularly  to  gain 
office  and  political  ends ;  the  aggrandizement  of  institu- 
tions that  play  to  the  situation  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing appropriations  and  advertisement ;  the  display  of 
beautiful  pictures  and  superficial  writings  that  misrepresent 
the  farming  condition  even  while  they  tell  the  truth;  the 
foisting  of  many  kinds  of  fantastic  and  cranky  schemes;  the 
diverting  of  the  attention  from  the  homely  essentials  by  over- 
head propaganda ;  and  the  starting  of  many  enterprises  that 
are  essentially  fictitious  or  a't  least  unnecessary  and  that  are 
likely  to  bring  confused  if  not  serious  results  in  the  end. 
There  is  much  need  for  patient,  thoughtful,  and  construe- 
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tive  work  in  a  thousand  ways  in  the  country  life  movement, 
hut  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  genu- 
ineness. We  are  now  at  a  time  when  we  ought  'to  consider  all 
plans  carefully  and  in  the  light  of  experience. 

It  is  into  this  setting  that  I  desire  to  place  the  school.  By 
"the  school"  I  mean  not  only  'the  units  of  the  public  school 
system  hut  all  schools  of  all  kinds  that  are  educating  'the 
people. 

Of  course,  the  first  purpose  and  obligation  of  the  school 
is  'to  educate.  It  is  to  train  the  mind  and  to  prepare  it. 
We  shall  make  the  schools  more  useful  as  educational  units 
by  dropping  many  of  the  unessentials  that  are  now  parts  of 
the  courses  of  study.  One  of  your  professors  remarked 
today  that  if  we  used  the  metric  system  and  thereby  elimi- 
nated the  time-consuming  subject  of  fractions,  we  should 
save  a  year  or  two  of  the  pupil's  school  life  which  he  might 
give  to  real  educational  work.  We  are  introducing  new  sub- 
jects into  the  schools.  Our  first  challenge  of  them  should  be 
as  to  whether  they  are  educational  subjects,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  they  are  capable  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
and  with  the  available  teachers  of  being  made  the  means  of 
training  minds  effectively.  The  numbers  will  increase.  This 
does  not  imply  any  quarrel  or  controversy  with  the  older  or 
historical  subjects.  We  are  introducing  simply  additional 
means  of  education.  I  desire  to  see  more  studies  in  the 
schools  relating  'to  agriculture  and  country  life ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  I  want  to  see  more  Greek,  more  Latin,  and  more 
of  everything  else.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
school  is  to  have  an  endless  line  of  subjects,  but  I  mean  that 
all  these  various  subjects  must  be  taught  somewhere  so  that 
persons  of  different  minds  and  of  different  outlooks  may 
have  the  choice  as  to  the  line  or  type  of  training  that  may  be 
pursued  by  them.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  general  tendency  a't 
present  toward  the  upholding  of  the  older  subjects.  I  was 
glad  that  the  trustees  of  Amherst  College  concluded  that  the 
institution  would  better  hold  itself  to  its  particular  line  of 
work.  I  think  it  is  sound  educational  doctrine.  All  that 
we  should  contend  for  is  that  the  newer  subjects  shall  be 
admitted  just  as  rapidly  as  they  are  needed  and  as  we  are 
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prepared  to  teach  'them,  and  on  the  same  basis  as  to  standing 
and  co-ordination  as  the  older  subjects. 

But  nowadays  the  school  has  other  occupation  than  merely 
to  train  the  persons  who  come  to  it.  It  has  its  social  obliga- 
tion to  the  entire  community.  It  must  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  meet  them  without  sacrificing 
its  primary  purpose.  This  is  one  of  the  great  new  points 
of  view  of  our  time.  This  is  broadening  the  view  point  of 
the  school,  demanding  new  training  on  the  part  of  the 
(teachers,  new  subject  matter  and  'new  equipment.  The 
school  is  to  be  a  real  part  of  its  community  and  is  to  be  a 
very  important  agency  in  the  development  of  the  general 
welfare. 

One  of  the  responses  of  the  school  must  be  to  the  agri- 
culture and  the  country  life.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  rural  school.  We  may  consider  very  briefly  how  the 
school  may  meet  this  obligation.  I  fancy  that  we  think  of 
this  obligation  too  exclusively  in  terms  merely  of  a  course 
of  study.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  school  may 
meet  and  extend  its  obligation  to  its  people. 

(1)  The  most  important  consideration  is  the  teacher, 
and  his  or  her  personality  and  point  of  view.  A  quickened 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  with  the  rural  life  of  the 
community  will  of  itself  accomplish  more  than  a  formal 
set  of  studies.  If  the  teacher's  interests  are  countryward 
rather  than  cityward  and  if  he  is  heartily  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  he  will  set  the  whole  school  into  an  at- 
titude of  responsiveness  and  helpfulness.  We  are  proud 
of  our  new  school  buildings  and  of  their  equipment;  but  the 
best  part  of  any  school  is  its  soul  or  its  spirit. 

(2)  The  needs  of  the  community  may  be  met  in  part  by 
the  redirection  of  the  teaching  in  the  accustomed  subjects. 
JSTumberwork,  geography,  reading,  history,  and  others  may 
all  be  given  a  local  direction  or  application,  so  that  the  pupil 
may  have  it  in  his  mind  that  these  subjects  really  relate 
themselves  to  his  life  and  belong  to  it. 

(3)  Many  kinds  of  external,  informal  activities  may  be 
brought  into  the  school,  as  lectures  now  and  then,  the  estab- 
lishing of  various  clubs  at  home  but  energized  from  the 
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school,  the  making  of  home  gardens,  the  forming  of  reading 
clubs  and  the  like.  If  in  any  rural  school  house  there  were 
six  lectures  in  any  one  year,  I  should  hope  that  two  of  them 
would  deal  with  rural  problems  or  situations. 

(4)  The  effec'tiveness  of  the  school  in  its  community  will 
depend  to  a  very  great  degree  on  the  character  of  its  super- 
vision. Rather  concrete  plans  toward  this  end  are  now 
being  worked  out  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  By  means 
of  district  superintendencies  that  really  superintend  and 
'that  are  divorced  from  local  politics,  a  direction  may  be  given 
to  all  the  school  work  in  the  district,  to  the  end  that  it  shall 
articulate  with  the  needs  of  the  people,  it  may  be  co-ordinated 
and  the  spirit  of  wholesome  emulation  may  be  developed  that 
will  mean  much  for  the  spirit  of  the  entire  range  of  schools. 

(5)  The  residents  of  the  district  themselves  ought  to 
have  an  important  influence  in  keeping  the  school  true  to  its 
aim.  In  a  rural  district,  the  good  farmers  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  express  themselves  in 
the  school.  If  forward  residents  of  the  community  were  in- 
vited now  and  then  to  talk  to  the  children,  much  could  be 
accomplished  in  keeping  the  school  in  touch.  Excursions 
may  be  made  to  farms,  factories,  and  to  institutions. 

(6)  Finally,  we  come  to  the  actual  content  of  the  teach- 
ing itself.  You  have  been  discussing  at  this  conference  the 
courses  of  study  for  the  rural  schools,  in  order  'that  these 
schools  may  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  who  come  to  them 
and  also  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  community  at  large. 
It  would  be  impertinent  for  me,  a  stranger,  'to  make  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  this  course  of  study  should  be.  You  are 
against  the  problem,  you  have  studied  it,  and  you  will  solve 
it.  I  may  only  say  that  'the  course  of  study  should  include 
those  subjects  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  commu- 
nities, and  they  should  be  adopted  without  reservation  as  of 
equal  importance,  so  soon  as  'they  are  well  organized,  with 
the  other  school  subjects. 

We  have  been  speaking  about  the  rural  school.  Last 
evening  I  tried  to  impress  on  you  the  fact  that  the  country 
life  movement  includes  the  rural  'towns  and  villages  as  well 
as  the   open   farming   country.      So   the  town   school   may 
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need  to  be  just  as  much  redirected  and  modified  as  the 
school  at  the  four  corners  in  the  open  country.  It  ought  to 
fit  the  real  needs  of  the  town  in  its  trades  and  its  crafts  and 
also  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  that  supports  the  town. 
An  abstract  education  cannot  apply  to  the  vast  majority  of 
the  folk,  and  it  ought  not  to  do  so.  Most  persons  must  be 
trained  concretely.  If  it  is  important  that  the  trade  and 
manufacture  of  a  region  be  developed,  or  that  the  agriculture 
of  a  region  be  developed,  then  it  is  equally  important  that 
these  subjects  should  be  developed  in  'the  schools  of  the 
region.  This  is  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  trades,  but  of  developing  the  person  by  means  of  the 
trades  and  the  affairs ;  for  the  man  is  always  more  important 
than  his  occupation. 

We  are  all  committed  to  the  idea  that  we  need  a  better 
rural  life.  The  hold  that  the  country  life  movement  has 
taken  on  the  imaginations  of  the  people  is  proof  enough  of 
this.  But  we  cannot  have  a  better  country  life  without  a 
higher  grade  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  all  the  people  and 
without  a  quickened  efficiency;  and  to  secure  these  results  is 
in  large  part  the  wTork  of  the  school.  In  other  words,  the 
enlarged  and  activated  school  is  an  essential  part  of  the  coun- 
try life  movement. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 

E.  J.   CoLTRANE 

Secretary  of  the  Committee 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  of  Public 
High  School  Principals  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of 
vocational  instruction  in  'the  high  schools,  herewith  submits 
the  following  report. 

The  committee  met  at  Chapel  Hill,  X.  C,  June  24,  1914, 
the  following  members  being  present :  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams, 
Prof.  E.  E.  Balcomb,  Dr.  J.  E.  Turlington,  J.  M.  Gray, 
K.  H.  Mclntyre,  P.  E.  Shaw,  and  E.  J.  Coltrane. 

Upon  motion  of  P.  E.  Shaw,  a  resolution  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted  requesting  Dr.  E.  K.  Graham,  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  Presi- 
dent of  the  A.  &  M.  College,  of  Xorth  Carolina,  to  meet 
with  the  above  committee  at  the  Hotel  Malbourne,  of  Dur- 
ham, X.  C,  on  Friday  July  10th,  1914,  for  the  purpose 
of  ou'tlining  a  course  of  study  which  shall  be  given  by  the 
two  institutions  working  in  conjunction  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  principals  and  teachers  of  agriculture  in  our 
rural  schools. 

TRAINING    FOE    TEACHERS    OF    AGRICULTURE 

We  recommend  that  any  'teacher  of  agriculture  in  a  high 
school  should  have  at  least  two  years  of  general  agricultural 
work  in  an  accredited  agricultural  college  and  two  years  of 
cultural  and  professional  work  in  an  accredited  college  or 
university,  the  professional  work  to  include  lesson  planning, 
observation  of  teaching,  supervised  practice  teaching  in  a  high 
school  in  connection  with  an  agricultural  college  or  university, 
and  such  theory  as  is  usually  required  for  a  certificate  in  edu- 
cation from  an  accredited  college  or  university. 

We  further  recommend  that  any  man  who  holds  a  state 
high  school  teacher's  certificate  and  has  had  at  least  two 
years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching,  and  shall  take 
one  year's  work  in  general  agriculture  or  the  equivalent  in 
four  summers'  work  in  general  agriculture  at  some  accredited 
summer    school    or    schools,    shall   be    deemed    prepared    to 
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'teach  agriculture  in  the  rural  high  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina up  to,  and  including,  1920. 

It  was  further  agreed  to  suggest  the  following  course  for 
a  man  who  desires  to  become  a  teacher  of  agriculture  leading 
to  the  B.  S.  A.  degree  (Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science.) 

The  first  year's  work  should  consist  of  the  following  sub- 
jects taken  in  the  A.  &   M.  College: 

General  Agriculture 
English 

Agricultural  Physics 
Mathematics 

The  second  year's  work  taken  in  the  University  should 
consist  of  the  following  subjects: 
English 

History  of   Education 

Rural  Sociology  and  Agricultural  Economics 
Mathematics 

The  third  year's  work  should  be  taken  in  the  A.  &  M. 
College  and  consis't  of  the  following  subjects: 

Agricultural   Chemistry 
Mathematics 
Agricultural    Botany 
General  Agriculture 

The  fourth  year's  work  in  the  University  should  consist 
of  the  following  subjects: 

English 

School  Management 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Mathematics 

Educational   Psychology 

Practice  Teaching  and  a  Study  of  the  Place  of  Agriculture  in  the 
High  School 

SUPPLEMENTARY    TRAINING 

We  recommend  that  the  work  during  the  regular  sessions 
be  supplemented  by  the  following  course  of  training : 

During  the  vacation  periods  the  candidate  for  a  degree 
from  these  two  institutions  shall  be  required  to  engage  ac- 
tively in  some  form  of  agricultural  extension  work.  The 
first  two  vacations  should  be  spent  in  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  of  a  farm-life  school,  and  the  last  two 
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years  should  be  spent  in  work  either  with  the  extension  de- 
partment of  the  A.  &  M.  College  or  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  As  compensation  for  this  work  the 
candidate  should  receive  $30  per  month  for  the  first  year; 
$35  per  month  for  the  second  year;  $40  per  month  for  the 
third  year ;  and  $50  per  month  for  the  fourth  year. 

For  the  work  of  each  vacation  properly  done  a  credit  of 
one  unit  should  be  allowed,  and  no  student  should  receive 
the  B.  S.  A.  degree  before  the  work  required  for  two  units 
has  been  completed. 

TRAINING    FOE    TEACHERS    OF    HOME    ECONOMICS 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  a  special  course 
for  the  training  of  young  women  as  teachers  of  home  eco- 
nomics should  be  provided.  The  following  subjects  should 
be  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Home  Economics : 

Physics,  Physical  Geography, 

Chemistry,  Biology, 

Study  of  Plant  Life, 

Four  years  of  English, 

General  Agriculture, 

Gardening,  Study  of  Poultry, 

Dairying, 

Educational   Psychology, 

History  of  Education, 

School  Management, 

Methods  of  Teaching, 

Rural  Sociology, 

Practice  teaching  and  a  study  of  the  place  of  domestic  economy  in 
the  high  school, 

Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics, 

Methods  of  Teaching  Extension  Teaching, 

Domestic  Science,  including  the  principles  of  cooking,  serving,  and 
the  care  of  culinary  utensils,  home  decoration,  plain-sewing  and  dress- 
making, 

Millinery,  and  Laundering. 

A  young  woman  who  desires  to  become  a  teacher  of  home 
economics  should  also  be  required  to  spend  at  least  'two,  and 
preferably  four,  vacations  in  practical  extension  work  either 
in  a  farm-life  high  school  or  with  the  extension  department 
of  some  college  or  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  For 
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this  work  suitable  salaries  should  be  paid  and  credit  toward 
a  degree  allowed. 

A  TENTATIVE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

This  four  years'  course  as  outlined  below  is  only  sugges- 
tive. It  is  not  intended  or  expected  that  any  school  will 
adopt  this  course  in  toto.  The  committee  would  suggest  that 
when  a  school  desires  to  introduce  agricultural  work  as  a  part 
of  its  program  of  studies,  this  outline  be  used  as  a  basis 
indicative  of  such  agricultural  work.  The  committee  would 
further  recommend  that  some  member  of  this  present  com- 
mittee be  called  into  consultation  before  the  final  decision 
is  reached  in  regard  to  this  agricultural  work  in  the  program 
of  studies. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OX   THE   TRAINING  OF 
TEACHERS    FOR    RURAL    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  jour  committee  on  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  rural  elementary  schools  that  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  work  out  a  plan 
for  the  training  of  such  'teachers  and  have  it  presented  to  the 
s'tate  legislature. 

Your  committee  would  suggest  that  this  plan  include 
among  others,  the  following  provisions : 

SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  THE  COURSE  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN 

The  teachers'  training  course  should  be  established  only  in 
connection  with  Farm-Life  High  Schools  and  such  other 
rural  High  Schools  as  already  employ  3  whole-time  teachers. 

COURSE     OF    STUDY 

Elementary  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  domestic 
art,  and  such  manual  training  as  would  be  of  special  value 
on  the  farm,  should  be  taken  at  some  time  during  the  high 
school  course  by  all  students  receiving  a  diploma  for  this 
course. 

The  students  taking  the  teachers'  training  course  should 
take  a  special  course  in  the  most  successful  method  of  pre- 
senting to  rural  schools  elementary  agriculture,  domestic 
science,  domestic  art,  and  manual  training  of  special  value 
on  the  farm. 

They  should  have,  at  least,  six  weeks'  supervised  obser- 
vation and  six  weeks'  experience  (supervised)  in  teaching  in 
'the  rural  schools. 

Students  should  be  allowed  to  substitute  this  teachers' 
training  course  for  an  equal  number  of  hours  of  work  in 
'the  last  two  years  of  high  school. 
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This  course  should  be  as  fully  accredited  for  entrance  into 
all  State  institutions  of  learning  as  any  course  given  in  the 
same  high  school.  (This  provision  does  not  apply  to  tech- 
nical departments  in  those  institutions,  for  which  this  course 
gives  no  adequate  preparation.) 

CONDITIONS   UNDER   WHICH    STUDENTS   MAT   TAKE   THE 
COURSE    AND    CREDIT    FOR    SAME 

Only  such  students  should  be  allowed  to  enter  this  teachers' 
training  course  as  sign  agreements  to  teach  in  'the  rural 
schools  for  at  least  two  school  years.* 

CREDIT    FOR    THE    COURSE 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  the  students 
should  receive  a  state  certificate  good  for  two  years  in  any 
rural  school  in  the  sta'te. 

After  successfully  teaching  for  one  year,  and  doing  the 
reading  circle  work  outlined  bj  the  State  Superintendent, 
the  student  should  receive  a  state  certificate  valid  for  two 
years. 

PREPARATION   OF  PRINCIPAL  AND  INSTRUCTORS  OF  SCHOOLS 
GIVING    TEACHERS''    TRAINING    COURSE 

The  principal  of  the  school  giving  a  'teachers'  training 
course  should  have  a  certificate  showing  that  he  is  qualified 
to  give  work  in  methods  and  school  management. 

One  or  more  special  instructors  should  be  employed  to 
give  the  teachers'  'training  course  in  each  high  school.  The 
instructors  for  this  work  must  have  had  teaching  experience 
in  a  rural  school,  and  should  have  had  special  preparation  in 
psychology,  rural  economics,  and  methods  of  teaching,  par- 
ticularly methods  for  rural  schools. 

The  instructor  should  have  a  diploma  given  by  a  state  in- 
stitution which  has  a  rural  school  where  its  students  observe 
and  teach  under  competent  supervision,  and  which  gives 
courses  in  psychology,  methods  of  teaching,  and  allied  sub- 


*  Note: — Students  taking  this  course  should  be  required  to  give  two  notes 
of  $25.00  each,  such  notes  to  be  payable  to  the  school  in  the  event  that  the 
student  does  not  teach  for  two  school  years  in  the  rural  schools  within  three 
years  after  graduation,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  marriage,  or  some  other 
unforeseen    contingency. 
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jects  for  general  educational  work  as  well  as  similar  courses 
with  special  reference  to  the  rural  schools. 

Or  the  instructor  should  have  a  state  certificate,  issued 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  showing 
such  experience,  special  preparation,  and  qualifications  for 
the  work. 

Other  instructors  in  the  high  school  may  also  give  work 
in  this  department  of  teacher  training,  provided  they  have 
the  above  qualifications. 

The  instructor's  certificate  may  authorize  the  holder  there- 
of to  give  work  in  only  certain  subjects  of  the  course. 

SPECIAL    EQUIPMENT 

Each  school  to  be  entitled  to  give  a  teachers'  training 
course  should  be  equipped  with  sufficient  land  for  practical 
demonstration  work  for  courses  in  elementary  agriculture. 

The  school  should  provide  a  real  rural  elementary  school 
for  observation  and  teaching  under  supervision. 

STATE    AID 

The  state  should  contribute  $500.00  annually  to  the 
salary  of  competent  instructors  in  each  teacher-training  high 
school.  Schools  actually  employing  more  than  one  instructor 
devoting  her  whole  time  to  the  teaching  work  should  receive 
$250.00  from  the  sta'te  for  each  additional  instructor. 

The  state  money  shall  be  apportioned  semi-annually  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

CONDITIONS    IMPOSED    POP    SECURING    STATE    AID 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  state  aid,  a  high  school  should 
furnish  a  suitable  room  or  rooms  in  which  the  work  of  the 
teachers'  training  course  may  be  given;  maintain  a  reason- 
ably well  equipped  department  of  elementary  agriculture, 
one  for  domestic  science,  and  domestic  art,  with  a  properly 
'trained  instructor  in  charge  of  each  department.  Such  in- 
structors should  give  most  of  their  time  to  teaching  in  their 
respective   departments. 

No  high  school  should  receive  state  aid  unless  there  is  an 
average  enrollment  of  at  least  five  members  in  'the  teacher- 
training  course. 
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THE  RURAL  PROBLEM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexander 

President   of   the   N.    C.    Farmers'    Union 

We  don't  find  the  amount  of  money  in  the  country  that 
we  should  have.  The  day  was  when  a  man  wan'ted  to  bor- 
row money,  he  went  to  the  country.  This  is  now  changed. 
The  class  which  created  the  money  is  not  able  to  keep  it.  A 
generation  ago  the  farmers  owned  nine  tenths  of  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States.  Since  then  they  have  added  95  per 
cent  to  that  wealth,  but  instead  of  owning  nineteen  twen- 
tieths they  now  only  own  four  tenths  of  the  country's  wealth. 
The  producing  class  is  a  poor  class  and  borrows  instead  of 
lends. 

TWO    OF    THE    REASONS 

Two  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  that  (1)  farmers  are  not 
educated  in  the  line  of  their  work;  (2)  the  Government  has 
been  aiding  the  manufacturing  class  and  not  the  agricultural 
class.  Yet  you  can't  have  civiliza'tion  without  agriculture. 
Out  of  one  billion  dollars  appropriation  annually  made  by 
Congress  only  twenty-one  million  is  for  agriculture  and  out 
of  that  five  millions  goes  for  forestry  and  five  for  meat  in- 
spection. 

All  over  the  United  States  'the  farmers  have  not  held  their 
own  in  land  ownership.  The  small  farm  is  gradually  pass- 
ing. 

The  last  census  shows  that  in  North  Carolina  the  white 
farmer  owns  one  million  acres  less  than  ten  years  ago.  The 
tenant  class  is  increasing  in  proportion.  We  are  building 
cities  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  and  a  people  who  neg- 
lects agriculture  must  inevitably  go  'to  the  bad.  The  urban 
population  of  North  Carolina  has  increased  53  per  cent  in 
the  last  twenty  years  while  that  of  the  country  has  gained 
only  21  per  cent.  As  I  go  about  over  'the  State  I  see  grand 
old  homesteads  which  were  once  the  homes  of  comfort,  cul- 
ture and  refinement,  now  abandoned  to  negroes  and  dogs. 


*  Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  June  26,  1914,  before 
the  Rural  Life  Conference  held  in  connection  with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Summer  School.  Abstract  taken  from  the  News  and  Observer  of  June 
29,   1914. 
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The  owners  have  gone  to  town,  leaving  their  farms  because 
of  the  isolation  of  the  country,  and  because  the  young  white 
man  can''t  compete  with  negro  labor  without  adopting  the 
negro's  low  standard  of  living.  The  white  farmer  has  no 
more  voice  in  fixing  the  price  of  his  products  than  has  the 
ignorant  negro.  Why  has  not  the  farming  class  the  power 
to  fix  the  price  of  his  commodity  as  the  manufacturing  class 
has  ?    It  is  not  a  wholesome  condition. 

TENANT   STATE RURAL   PROBLEM 

While  only  15  per  cent  of  the  population  of  JSTorth  Caro- 
lina lives  in  towns  and  only  a  part  of  this  is  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  yet  the  manufactured  products  of  North 
Carolina  are  worth  100  million  dollars  more  than  our  agri- 
cultural products.  Corpora'tions  and  speculators  are  buying 
up  the  farms  and  we  are  going  to  become  a  tenant  State. 
That  is  the  rural  problem. 

The  remedy  is,  in  a  nutshell,  to  keep  the  white  people  on 
the  farms.  This  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  make  'this  grand 
old  State  what  it  should  be.  We  must  educate  the  boys  along 
the  lines  of  their  work.  We  have  been  educating  people 
away  from  the  farms.  Education  has  been  too  citified :  we 
have  not  yet  been  given  'them  what  they  need.  The  boy 
when  he  finishes  school  knows  nothing  about  fertilizer  mix- 
ing, seed  selection,  plant  growth,  or  the  value  of  legumes. 
Yet  boys  in  school  would  be  interested  in  these  things. 

HOW   ABOUT   THE   GIRLS 

And  how  about  the  girls  ?  Thousands  of  babies  die  each 
year  because  our  girls  are  taught  nothing  which  will  help 
'them  in  the  highest  duties  of  womanhood.  They  have  not 
been  taught  hygiene  and  domestic  science,  how  to  cook  and 
sew. 

Education  that  does  not  fit  for  active  service  is  not  an  edu- 
cation. You  rural  school  teachers  have  the  grea'test  opportu- 
nity because  you  come  into  the  closest  touch  with  the  people 
of  the  country.  Work  not  for  the  paltry  salary,  which  I  well 
know  is  not  half  enough.  You  have  a  work  which  is  for  all 
time.    If  you  have  a  vision  the  results  will  be  enduring.  You 
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must  have  for  jour  standard  of  greatness  that  of  the  Master 
himself.  He  'that  would  be  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be 
servant  of  all.  The  leaders  among  you  will  be  those  who 
labor  unselfishly  for  the  good  of  others. 

Dr.  Alexander  then  quoted  the  stirring  poem  by  Sam  Wal- 
ter Foss  which  has  for  a  refrain  "Then  I  would  sit  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  be  a  friend  of  man." 

Whenever  all  school  teachers  are  that,  whenever  they  get 
close  enough  to  'the  poor  and  the  unlearned  to  lift  him  up 
into  a  higher,  nobler  and  fuller  life,  then  are  we  going  to  see 
a  revolution  in  North  Carolina  such  as  we  are  looking  for 
and  longing  for.  We  are  going  to  see  good  roads,  better 
schools,  well  filled  churches ;  we  are  going  to  see  the  white 
men  in  charge  of  the  land  instead  of  the  corporations ;  we  will 
see  the  affairs  of  'the  State  in  the  hands  of  solid  citizens  and 
not  run  by  the  courthouse  ring.  It  will  not  come  all  at 
once,  but  do  no't  be  discouraged.     Keep  a-pulling. 
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THE  ROUND-TABLE  CONFERENCES  OF  RURAL 
LIFE  WEEK 

MONDAY    AFTERNOON,    JUNE    22 

Leader  :  Prof.  E.   C.  Branson 

The  first  of  the  series  of  rural  life  conferences  was  held 
in  Gerrard  Hall  Monday  afternoon,  June  22.  The  confer- 
ence was  opened  by  a  short  introductory  address  by  Prof. 
JST.  W.  Walker,  setting  foiJth  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Branson  was  then  presented  and  opened  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic :  "The  Community-Building  Public 
School."  He  showed  how  it  is  possible  for  public  schools 
of  the  right  sort  so  to  react  on  the  communities  supporting 
them  as  to  become  really  potent  factors  or  agencies  in  the 
development  of  both  human  and  natural  resources. 

Supt.  Judd,  of  Wake  County,  in  discussing  the  topic  told  a 
graphic  story  of  results  achieved  in  Wake  County  by  means 
of  the  school  farm.  He  showed  how  the  school  farms  at 
Holly  Springs  and  Wakelon  had  helped  to  arouse  a  commu- 
nity social  consciousness  and  interest  'that  had  brought  farm- 
ers into  these  communities  from  the  surrounding  districts, 
had  improved  the  quality  of  farming,  had  caused  better  and 
more  beautiful  homes  to  be  built,  and  had  raised  the  moral 
tone  of  the  entire  people. 

TUESDAY    AFTERNOON,    JUNE    23 

Leader  :  Prof.  E.   C.  Branson 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  conference  was  held  out  doors  in 
the  shade  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  topic  discussed  was : 
"The  Conservation  of  Wealth  and  Its  Relation  to  Schools." 
There  seemed  to  be  a  censensus  of  opinion  that  there  is  need 
for  a  type  of  school  journal  here  in  the  s'tate  which  shall 
supply  exact  information  to  the  teachers  and  farmers  in  the 
several  counties  setting  forth  the  real  economic  situation 
throughout  'the  state. 

Prof.  Branson  then  went  on  to  show  how  per  acre  yield 
is  not  a  sufficient  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  wealth  of  a 
community  but  how  per  capita  wealth  taken  in  conjunction 
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wi'th  per  acre  yield  presents  a  very  distinct  problem.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  are  six  characteristic  types  of  civili- 
zation in  the  state — the  cotton,  tobacco,  combined  cotton  and 
tobacco,  cereal,  animal,  combined  cereal  and  animal,  and 
showed  how  disinctly  marked  in  point  of  area  these  types 
are.  The  problem  is  not  so  much  how  to  raise  more  as  it 
is  how  to  keep  the  wealth  which  is  produced  by  what  is  raised 
right  here  at  home.  This  is  the  problem  of  all  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  state.  When  this  has  been  done  the  whole 
state  will  be  so  changed  that  we  shall  not  recognize  it, 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  24 

Leader:  Dr.  J.  E.  Turlington 

"Taking  Stock  of  the  Community"  was  the  first  topic 
'taken  up  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  24th.  This  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  J.  E.  Turlington,  Superintendent  of  the  Cra- 
ven County  Farm-Life  School  at  Vanceboro.  Dr.  Turling- 
ton gave  the  list  of  questions  which  he  used  last  year  in  tak- 
ing stock  of  the  Vanceboro  community  and  based  his  dis- 
cussion on  the  results  of  his  investigation,  which  manifested 
themselves  in  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  better  education 
and  better  living.  The  list  of  questions  used  by  Dr.  Tur- 
lington in  his  preliminary  survey  follows: 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FARMERS  TO  ANSWER 

1.  Name — man  ?  woman  ?  2.  Plow  many  children — 
living  ?  dead  ?  3.  How  many  children  in  town  ?  4.  Are 
you  a  farmer  ?  5.  Do  you  attend  the  Farmers'  Institute  ? 
6.  Does  your  wife  attend  ?  7.  Do  you  burn  grass,  cotton, 
or  cornstalks  ?  8.  Have  you  a  garden  ?  9.  Name  plants 
grown  in  the  garden?  10.  Give  number  of  bearing  fruit 
trees?  11.  Give  source  of  milk  supply?  12.  Who  cuts 
the  wood?  13.  Distance  from  kitchen  to  water  supply? 
14.  Open  well  or  pump  ?  15.  Have  you  a  sewing  machine  ? 
16.  Have  you  a  washing  machine  ?  17.  Have  you  a  range  ? 
18.  Have  you  a  piano  or  organ?  19.  Have  you  a  buggy? 
20.  Do  you  use  patent  medicine?  21.  Do  you  use  patent 
stock  food  ?  22.  Last  year's  doctor's  bill  ?  23.  Last  year's 
lawyer's  bill  ?    24.    Have  you  visited  your  school  during  the 
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last  year?  25.  Do  you  examine  the  books  your  children 
study?  26.  Do  you  help  your  children  s'tudy?  27.  Do 
you  provide  individual  drinking  cups  ?  28.  Do  your  chil- 
dren read  any  library  books?  29.  Do  you  read  any  your- 
self? 30.  Is  your  house  screened?  31.  What  kind  of  a 
road  do  you  have  to  your  house?  32.  Are  you  a  church 
member?  33.  Do  you  attend  church  and  Sunday  school 
regularly?  34.  Do  your  children  attend  regularly?  35. 
How  many  times  has  the  preacher  called  during  the  year  ? 
36.  Any  school  teachers  called  ?  37.  Do  you  take  a  reli- 
gious paper?  38.  Do  you  take  a  daily  paper?  39.  Do 
you  take  a  county  paper  ?  40.  Do  you  take  a  farm  paper  ? 
41.  Do  you  take  a  woman's  paper?  42.  Do  you  ge't  the 
health  bulletin?  43.  Do  you  get  the  farmer's  bulletin? 
44.  Have  you  a  Bible  ?  45.  Can  you  read  ?  46.  Can  you 
write  your  name  ?  47.  If  not,  would  you  like  to  know 
how?  48.  Are  you  willing  to  try  to  learn?  49.  Would 
you  attend  a  moon-light  school  if  you  had  a  chance  ?  50. 
Do  you  believe  in  the  moon  signs?  51.  How  many  of  your 
family  have  been  vaccinated  ? 

Following  Dr.  Turlington  came  Mr.  T.  E.  Brown,  of 
Raleigh,  Director  of  the  Boys'  Corn  Club  Work  in  North 
Carolina,  who  discussed  'the  possibilities  of  corn  clubs  formed 
through  the  schools.  He  pointed  out  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping the  financial  side  of  the  farm.  Under  demonstra- 
tion methods,  he  said,  it  is  a  common  'thing  to  treble  the  yield 
on  a  given  piece  of  land  at  an  equal  or  lower  cost  per  bushel. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,    JUNE    25 

Leader:  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 

The  general  subject  of  discussion  was  the  social  center. 
Dr.  Bailey  drew  a  contrast  between  the  intellectual  center 
and  the  social  ceriter.  The  intellectual  center  may  well  be 
the  school  building,  with  its  teaching,  its  lectures  and  its  en- 
tertainments of  a  more  or  less  informational  character.  Of 
course,  social  features  go  with  the  even'ts  and  affairs  at  the 
school  building  but  they  themselves  do  not  constitute  a  real 
social  center.  A  social  center  is  a  place  where  persons  cen- 
tralize or  meet  on  a  basis  of  personal  friendship  and  sociabi- 
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lity.  If  it  is  a  real  center,  it  is  a  continuing  place  and  in- 
fluence to  which  persons  come  naturally  whenever  so  inclined. 
A  distinction  must  be  made  between  social  work  and  the 
social  center.  Good  social  work  may  issue  from  any  number 
of  places,  as  it  is  now  issuing  very  effectively  from  the 
schools,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  'that  a  social  cen- 
ter develops.  The  best  social  center  develops  around  the 
home  influence.  There  is  no  home  influence  associated  with 
the  American  school.  In  this  respect  the  school  suffers 
many  of  the  benefits  that  are  present,  in  the  European  schools, 
in  which  the  master  and  his  family  live  in  the  school  build- 
ing or  on  the  premises  adjoining.  In  Germany  the  school 
master  is  practically  a  state  officer  and  he  is  not  removable 
by  the  people  of  the  community.  He  establishes  himself  in 
the  community,  plays  the  organ  in  the  church,  and  he  may 
develop  around  the  school  and  his  home  such  a  social  and 
personal  influence  as  will  bring  all  the  people  to  him  for 
counsel,  advice  and  friendship.  Persons  come  voluntarily 
to  a  social  center.  In  the  United  States,  a  good  part  of  the 
process  of  the  school-teacher  is  taking  his  baggage  into  the 
community  and  taking  it  out  of  it,  and  there  is  no  continu- 
ing home  or  human  influence  in  the  school. 

The  speaker  expressed  himself  as  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  social  work  now  issuing  from  the  schools,  but  he  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  is  going  'to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  social  center  in  the  rural  communities.  He  discussed  the 
influence  of  fraternal  voluntary  farmers'  organizations,  as 
the  Grange  in  the  northern  states,  and  also  'the  importance  of 
the  library  and  other  agencies  to  the  developing  of  social 
cohesion.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  church  may  exer- 
cise an  immense  influence  in  this  direction  if  it  has  a  par- 
sonage and  a  resident  pas'tor. 

He  emphasized  the  importance  of  neighboring.  We  are 
so  much  concerned  with  the  larger  affairs,  and  travel  so  far 
and  read  so  much,  that  it  is  very  important  that  we  do  not 
forget  the  neighborhoods  of  which  the  communities  are  made 
up.  As  understood  in  these  days,  a  man  is  not  a  good 
farmer  unless  he  is  also  a  good  neighbor.  I't  is  very  im- 
portant to  continue  the  neighborhood  gatherings  at  the  farm- 
houses with  the  discussion  of  the  local  affairs  and  with  the 
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social  attractions  that  go  with  them.  With  the  tendency  to 
the  breaking  up  of  social  cohesion,  the  development  of  many 
interests  due  to  immigration  and  to  the  diverting  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  by  problems,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
neighborly  meeting  be  conserved  and  made  the  most  of  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country  communities. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
North  Carolina,  discussed  the  social  activities  of  the  rural 
communities  of  the  olden  days,  and  lamented  the  fac't  that 
many  of  these  are  passing. 

Miss  Lula  Cassidey,  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary 
Schools  of  Sampson  County,  told  of  the  efforts  now  being 
made  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  other  co-operating  agencies  to  estab- 
lish a  model  rural  community  at  Salemburg,  Sampson  Coun- 
ty, and  of  the  success  so  far  attained. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  26 

Leader:  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 

The  Friday's  round-table  was  devoted  to  forms  of  ex- 
tension work.  Dr.  Bailey  defined  extension  work  by  citing 
the  different  kinds,  as  correspondence,  visits  'to  farms,  homes, 
shops  and  factories,  demonstrations  on  farms,  lectures,  the 
establishing  of  clubs,  reading  circles  and  other  organiza- 
tions, co-operation  with  the  public  schools  through  the  insti- 
tutes and  the  agricultural  press  and  other  enterprises.  Ex- 
tension work  is  one  of  the  interesting  developments  of  our 
time  and  is  an  expression  of  the  feeling  that  education  is  ser- 
vice and  that  in  a  coun'try  in  which  the  institutions  are  sup- 
ported by  the  people  they  should  endeavor  to  reach  the  needs 
of  the  people  as  well  as  those  who  come  to  them. 

All  these  different  extension  means  are  effective.  The 
question  arises,  however,  whether  in  the  end  more  definitely 
organized  extension  units  will  not  develop  or  even  extension 
institutions.  Dr.  Bailey  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  ex- 
tension activities  of  the  community  will  not  eventually  be 
centralized  and  co-ordinated  in  teaching  enterprises  in  the 
communities  from  one  to  three  months  duration  'to  be  held  at 
such  time  as  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.     These 
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enterprises  should  be  co-operative  as  between  the  locality  and 
the  central  institution,  the  locality  furnishing  a  hall  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  expense.  Such  schools  are  being  held  effec- 
tively in  many  parts  of  the  country  now,  except  that  'the  dura- 
tion is  usually  short.  Probably  such  flexible  enterprises  as 
these  will  be  better  'than  the  establishment  of  formal  insti- 
tutions with  grounds  and  buildings  and  property,  as  they 
may  be  shifted  from  place  to  place  and  will  be  more  amen- 
able to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  present  extension  work  has  taken  on  different  forms 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  South,  the  farm 
demonstration  and  the  organization  of  clubs  have  been  very 
important  phases  of  the  work.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
same  kind  of  extension  plans  and  programs  be  developed  for 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  important  that  the  state  shall 
have  large  autonomy  in  these  ma'tters  in  order  that  local  pride 
may  be  developed,  the  local  needs  be  met,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple may  feel  'the  enterprise  to  be  within  their  grasp. 

Following  the  round-table  conference,  the  Committee  on 
Vocational  Training,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Public 
High  School  Principals  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Raleigh 
last  November,  made  a  tentative  report.  This  was  pre- 
sented by  Principal  E.  J.  Coltrane,  of  Jamestown,  Secretary 
of  the  Committee.  It  is  printed  in  full  in  'this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 
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endeavor  to  make  itself  helpful  in  whatever  ways  it  can.  It 
will  welcome  from  the  school  men  of  the  State  suggestions 
looking  to  its  larger  usefulness. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  Classification  of  Our  Colleges 

The  plan  proposed  by  Superintendent  Joyner  for  the  clas- 
sification of  the  colleges  of  North  Carolina  should  have,  and 
I  feel  confident  will  have,  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  presi- 
dents of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  plan  that  can  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  any 
institution  that  is  really  honest  with  itself  (and  let  us  believe 
they  all  are),  but  there  is  much  in  it  that  will  prove  really 
helpful  to  every  institution  that  wants  to  know  just  where  it 
stands  when  judged  by  impartial  and  sound  standards. 

The  writer  counts  it  his  good  fortune  to  know  practically 
all  the  presidents  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
North  Carolina,  and  he  is  glad  that  he  can  voice  the  belief 
that  they  will  welcome  Superintendent  Joyner's  proposal  and 
will  gladly  co-operate  wtih  him  in  any  constructive  project 
of  this  kind.  As  Superintendent  Joyner  says,  the  plan  when 
put  into  operation  will  prove  genuinely  beneficial  to  all  our 
educational  interests — elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate. 

The  Handbook 

The  High  School  Handbook  was  revised  and  a  new  edi- 
tion of  it  issued  in  the  summer.  Any  high  school  principal 
or  teacher  who  has  not  received  a  copy  of  the  new  edition 
should  write  for  one  at  once.  It  is  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Raleigh,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Subsoiling  the  Civic  Consciousness 

The  discussion  of  public  questions  by  the  North  Carolina 
Debating  Union  through  the  triangular  debates  held  through- 
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out  the  State  has  been  likened  by  President  Graham  unto 
deep  plowing,  and  he  has  happily  termed  it  subsoiling  the 
civic  consciousness.  The  high  schools  that  participated  in 
the  debates  last  year  report  a  quickened  community  interest 
not  only  in  civic  questions  outside  of  the  routine  of  school 
work  but  a  deeper  interest  in  and  a  stronger  loyalty  to  the 
school  itself.  Every  high  school  in  the  State  ought  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Debating  Union.  The  query  for  this 
year  is  announced  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
Write  to  Mr.  Rankin  at  once,  Mr.  Principal,  and  have  your 
school  placed  on  the  honor  roll. 

A  Community- Building  Teacher 

Up  in  one  of  our  mountain  counties  there  is  a  young 
lady  principal  of  a  State  high  school  who  is  a  real  communi- 
ty-builder. Last  spring  a  position  involving  less  responsi- 
bility and  carrying  a  larger  salary  was  offered  her  in  a  dis- 
tant county,  and  one  of  her  closest  friends  advised  her  to  ac- 
cept it.  Her  reply  to  her  friend,  written  in  a  personal  letter 
and  not  for  publication,  reveals  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher, 
and  it  goes  far  towards  explaining  the  remarkable  success 
that  this  young  lady  has  attained  as  a  real  community-builder. 
It  is  in  part  as  follows : 

"I  did  almost  wish  that  I  were  free  to  accept.  But  the 
picture  which  came  before  me  of  our  poor  little  valley  at  — , 
of  our  people  working  with  little  means,  but  undaunted 
courage,  struggling  to  rebuild  a  house  where  should  be  gath- 
ered in  the  fall  the  school  which  has  always  been  their  pride, 
and  to  which  they  have  always  shown  the  greatest  loyalty ;  the 

picture  of  such  women  as  little  Mrs.  ,  who  is  giving 

her  very  life  for  that  school ;  the  picture  of  my  boys  and  girls 
as  they  told  me  goodbye,  and  looking  trustingly  into  my 
face  said,  'You  will  come  back  won't  you?'  These  pic- 
tures made  me  feel  that  a  few  dollars  and  less  responsibility, 
even  though  they  are  attractive,  can't  overbalance  my  duty 
here.  Don't  imagine  that  I  think  someone  else  would  not 
be  able  to  fill  the  place  much  better,  but  just  now  when 
things  are  rather  disorganized  all  round,  if  I  can  help  by 
holding  on  another  year,  I  feel  that  I  ought." 
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With  teachers  of  this  interest  and  this  spirit  in  all  our 
high  schools  we  should  be  able  to  work  miracles  in  the  two 
hundred  and  more  communities  in  which  these  schools  are 
located. 

The  Hazing  Act 

On  another  page  of  this  number  of  The  Bulletin  is 

printed  in  full  an  act  to  prevent  hazing  in  the  schools  of 

North  Carolina.     Principals  or  other  responsible  heads  of 

schools   of   secondary   and   higher   grade   would   do   well   to 

post  a  copy  of  this  act  in  some  conspicuous  place  about  their 

institutions. 

One's  Point  of  View 

A  young  man  who  was  going  to  be  a  lawyer  and  had 
selected  his  college  curriculum  in  accordance  with  his  lit'j- 
purpcse,  on  graduating  decided  that  he  would  teach  for  a 
year  or  two  to  get  a  little  money  with  which  to  complete  his 
legal  training.  He  asked  his  professor  of  philosophy  to  write 
him  a  recommendation  to  a  school  board ;  whereupon  his  in- 
structor put  this  question  to  him :  "Why  don't  you  preach  or 
practice  medicine  for  a  year  or  two ;  you  could  probably 
make  a  good  deal  more  at  either  than  you  can  at  teaching  ?" 

The  young  man  was  somewhat  puzzled  at  this  strange 
talk  and  replied :  "Why,  I  can't  do  either.  I  haven't  studied 
medicine  nor  theology.  I  would  not  be  allowed  to  preach 
nor  to  doctor  people." 

"Neither  have  you  prepared  yourself  for  teaching,  my 
friend.  If  you  decide  to  preach  or  to  practice  medicine  for 
a  year  or  two,  I  will  give  you  a  letter,  for  I  should  not  be 
afraid  of  your  doing  much  damage  in  either  of  these  call- 
ings; but  not  to  teach— the  chances  of  your  doing  harm  are 
too  great !" 

The  Teachers'  Assembly 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  will  hold  its 
next  annual  session  in  Charlotte  Thanksgiving  week.  The 
indications,  so  the  President  and  the  Secretary  report,  are 
that  this  will  be  the  largest  and  the  best  session  ever  held. 
Let  us  hope  that  their  expectations  may  be  realized,  and  let 
each  and  everyone  of  us  do  our  part — the  part  that  we,  as 
North  Carolina  teachers  are  expected  to  do — and  it  will  be 
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the  largest  and  the  best  session  we  have  ever  had.  The 
first  thing  each  of  us  should  do  is  to  send  $2.00  to  Mr.  E.  E. 
Sams,  Secretary,  Raleigh,  as  our  annual  membership  fee; 
and  then  as  many  of  us  as  possibly  can  should  go  to  Char- 
lotte Thanksgiving  week.  A  full,  rich,  and  varied  program 
has  been  provided,  and  there  is  something  of  interest  and 
profit  for  every  teacher  of  whatever  grade  or  type.  It  is  a 
North  Carolina  program  for  North  Carolina  teachers. 

Permanent   School   Records 

Every  high  school  should  be  required  to  install  a  modern 
filing  system  and  to  keep  permanent  records  of  its  work. 
Some  schools  do  of  course  have  some  conscience  regarding 
this  matter,  but  most  of  them  have  not.  If  the  State  is  to 
continue  to  assist  the  rural  public  high  schools  by  a  special 
appropriation  for  their  support,  it  ought  to  require  every 
school  receiving  such  aid  to  provide  adequately  for  keeping 
and  preserving  its  records.  One  of  these  good  days  some- 
body is  going  to  want  to  know  who  the  pupils  are  that  have 
attended  these  schools  and  what  has  become  of  them,  and  as 
a  matter  of  business  we  should  be  able  to  say.  It  happens 
every  year  in  hundreds  of  cases  that  principals  have  need  for 
the  records  of  individual  pupils  for  previous  years,  and 
what  is  the  result  ?    A  guess  or  an  approximation  ? 

How  frequently  it  happens  that  the  only  record  kept  is 
the  public  school  register,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  poorly  and 
incompletely  kept.  And  how  frequently  the  principal  takes 
even  this  along  with  him  when  school  closes,  leaving  no  record 
whatsoever  for  his  successor — not  a  pen-scratch  to  show  what 
the  school  and  its  pupils  have  busied  themselves  with  or  what 
they  have  accomplished  during  the  year.  Our  conscience  is 
in  dire  need  of  quickening  in  this  important  matter. 

High   School  Tests 

The  High  School  Inspector  has  planned  to  inaugurate 
this  year  a  series  of  simple  tests,  or  contests  if  you  prefer, 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  tests 
so  far  planned  are  as  follows: 
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(1)  A  spelling  test  to  be  made  sometime  in  December, 
the  exact  day  and  hour  to  be  determined  and  announced  later 
through  a  special  letter. 

(2)  A  general  information  test  to  be  made  in  January. 

(3)  Special  scholarship  tests  in  the  different  high  school 
subjects  to  be  made,  from  time  to  time  during  the  spring 
months,  in  such  subjects,  for  example,  as  English  grammar, 
English  composition,  geography,  history,  algebra,  etc. 

ISTo  one  of  these  tests  will  take  more  than  an  hour's  time. 
These  tests  will  be  carefully  prepared  and  will  not  be  over- 
difficult  for  the  grades  for  which  they  are  intended.  Due 
announcement  of  each  one  will  be  made  through  a  special 
letter  setting  forth  the  conditions  and  regulations. 

A  friend  of  the  high  schools  will  give  a  copy  of  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary  to  the  school  making  the  highest 
average  in  the  spelling  test  in  December.  Any  school  of 
secondary  grade  in  the  State,  public  or  private,  is  eligible  to 
participate.  Any  high  school  teacher  or  principal  who  would 
like  to  give  the  spelling  test  in  his  or  her  school  should  at 
once  notify  1ST.  W.  Walker,  State  High  School  Inspector, 
Chapel  Hill,  BT.  C. 

Read  the  Current  Magazines 

The  principal  who  fails  to  find  a  wray  of  putting  into  the 
hands  of  his  pupils  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  standard  mag- 
azines is  simply  neglecting  a  phase  of  his  work  of  surpassing 
importance.  So  much  history  of  far-reaching  importance  is 
now  being  made  that  pupils  of  the  high  school  age  cannot  af- 
ford not  to  keep  up  with  what  is  happening. 

Some  of  the  best  magazines  for  the  use  of  schools  in  this 
connection  are:  The  Literary  Digest,  The  Outlook,  Colliers 
Weekly,  The  World's  Work,  The  American  Review  of  Re- 
views, and  Current  Opinion.  The  three  first  named  are 
"weeklies  and  the  others  monthlies. 

The  money  for  such  a  purpose,  I  know,  is  not  always  in 
sight,  but  any  wide-awake  principal  can  find  a  way  of  getting 
it  if  he  only  gets  interested  in  the  matter  and  makes  the 
effort.     In  many  places  the  woman's  club  would  assist;  in 
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some  places  a  box  supper  would  yield  the  necessary  funds; 
in  others  voluntary  subscriptions  from  citizens  and  pupils 
of  the  high  school  grades  could  be  secured  for  the  purpose. 
Establish  a  reading  room,  if  you  have  not  one,  and  try  one 
of  the  plans  suggested.  Don't  subscribe  for  the  magazines 
singly;  but  take  advantage  of  the  club  rates  offered  by  al- 
most all  the  leading  publishers. 

A   Clearing   House  of   Information 

The  office  of  the  High  School  Inspector  is  becoming  a 
veritable  clearing-house  of  information  concerning  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  State.  There  have  already  been  gath- 
ered here  hundreds  of  school  catalogues,  bulletins,  announce- 
ments, magazines,  photographs,  etc.,  that  constitute  the  best 
collection  of  material  about  the  secondary  schools  to  be 
found  in  the  State.  All  this  will  be  catalogued  and  preserved. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  will  grow  into  a  collection  of 
priceless  value.  Principals  and  teachers  are  asked  to  send  in 
such  publications  as  they  may  issue  from  time  to  time  and  so 
assist  in  any  way  they  can  in  building  up  this  unique  collec- 
tion. Anything  sent  in  will  be  appreciated  and  it  will  be 
preserved. 
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DEVELOPING  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  MEET  MODERN 

DEMANDS 

N.    W.    WALKER 
State   Inspector  of  Public   High   Schools. 

During  the  past  year  the  development  of  our  rural 
public  high  schools  has  gone  steadily  forward,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  demands  made  upon  them  have  been 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  financial  assistance  given  them 
for  meeting  these  demands.  The  attendance  has  been  great- 
ly increased,  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  internal 
organization  of  most  of  them,  many  new  buildings  have  been 
erected,  a  number  of  dormitories  have  been  provided,  farm- 
life  school  departments  have  been  added  in  ten  more  schools, 
and  numerous  other  improvements  have  been  made.  All  of 
this  goes  to  indicate  an  increased  interest  in  secondary  edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  patrons,  which  interest 
constitutes  one  of  our  greatest  educational  assets.  I  feel 
that  we  have  now  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  high  school 
development,  and  that  the  promise  of  future  constructive 
work  in  secondary  education  is,  indeed,  bright.  Community 
interest  all  over  the  State  has  been  aroused  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and  it  now  remains  for  this  interest  to  be  directed 
towards  the  development  of  a  State-wide  system  of  high 
schools  for  North  Carolina  that  shall  be  efficient.  In  this 
connection  there  are  some  big  problems  to  be  worked  out,  but 
I  believe  the  strong  young  men  and  women  in  charge  of  these 
schools  are  not  going  to  be  found  lacking  in  the  right  sort  of 
vision  and  the  right  sort  of  ability  to  find  in  due  course  of 
time  right  answers  to  most  of  the  perplexing  questions  that 
arise  in  their  respective  schools.  To  name  the  list  of  worthy 
workers  in  these  rural  high  schools  would  be  to  catalogue 
practically  the  entire  number.  Yet  there  are  some  whose 
work  is  of  such  an  outstanding  nature  that  I  feel  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  call  by  name  a  few  of  them. 

WORKERS  WHO  ACHIEVE 

Frank  Foust  at  Pleasant  Garden,  E.  J.  Coltrane  at 
Jamestown,  M.  B.  Dry  at  Gary,  E.  H.  Moser  at  Wakelon. 
K.  PL  Mclntyre  at  Red  Oak,  E.  W.  Joyner  at  Manteo,  J. 
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T.  Jerome  at  Williamston,  S.  J.  Husketh  at  Lowe's  Grove, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wells  at  Iotla,  H.  H.  McLean  at  Farmville, 
S.  G.  Hasty  at  Churchland,  J.  H.  Allen  at  Pikeville,  J.  L. 
Teague  at  Stony  Point,  C.  O.  Fisher  at  Bnrgaw,  T.  S. 
Teague  at  Atkinson,  Miss  Laura  Jones  at  Wilson's  Mills, 
W.  J.  Weddington  at  Winecoff,  Earl  R.  Franklin  at  Merry 
Oaks,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Costen  at  Reynoldson,  W.  W.  Stedman 
at  Elk  Park,  E.  P.  Dixon  at  Wise,  J.  E.  Turlington  at  Vance- 
boro,  J.  M.  Gray  at  Lowe's  Grove,  Robert  W.  Isley  at  Pop- 
lar Branch,  Frank  Hare  at  Lillington,  P.  E.  Shaw  at  Tea- 
cheys, — to  mention  a  few  who  remain  at  their  post  of  duty 
for  the  ensuing  year — in  justice  to  all,  practically  the  entire 
list  should  be  named — are  high  school  workers  who  are  help- 
ing mightily  in  the  educational  revival  now  in  progress. 
They  and  their  colleagues  in  other  counties  and  in  other 
schools  are  working  at  their  jobs  intelligently  and  earnestly 
and  with  the  youthful  zeal  of  crusaders.  We  may  confidently 
look  to  these  men  and  women,  now  doing  so  well  their  part 
in  the  State's  educational  work,  to  help  us  find  right  answers 
to  many  of  our  pressing  high  school  questions. 

BETTER  PAY  AND  BETTER  WORKING  CONDITIONS  ARE 
NECESSARY 

One  of  our  first  big  tasks  is  to  make  it  increasingly  pos- 
sible for  men  and  women  of  this  type,  character  and  training 
to  remain  in  the  rural  high  schools.  Here  is  material  for 
the  better  county  and  city  superintendencies  and  supervi- 
sionships,  and  the  draft  to  be  made  on  the  high  schools  in 
taking  from  them  such  men  and  women  will  be  heavy  and  one 
that  these  schools  can  ill  afford  to  bear.  We  must  soon  find 
a  way  to  pay  such  workers  salaries  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  stay  in  this  work  and  to  identify  themselves  (as 
many  of  them  have  already  done)  with  the  communities  they 
are  serving.  They  love  the  open  country,  and  the  country 
schools  need  them.  Yet  they  must  live,  even  as  you  and  I, 
and  rear  their  families;  and  their  working  conditions  must 
be  made  better  and  their  salaries  be  made  more  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  the  service  they  are  rendering.  I  hope  the 
day  is  near  at  hand  when  every  rural  high  school  principal 
will  be  on  salary  the  year  round.     When  we  make  this  possi- 
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ble,  we  shall  have  met  another  one  of  our  pressing  educational 
responsibilities,  and  the  rural  schools,  both  of  elementary  and 
of  secondary  grade,  will  enjoy  incalculable  benefits  resulting 
from  such  provison. 

OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW  :   EFFICIENCY  VS.   CONVENIENCE 

Another  pressing  need  in  the  development  of  our  rural 
high  schools  is  for  the  people  themselves  to  begin  to  think 
more  in  terms  of  school  efficiency  and  less  in  terms  of  local 
convenience  with  reference  to  our  whole  educational  work, 
and  particularly  is  this  true  with  reference  to  our  rural  high 
school  work.  The  gross  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  hun- 
dreds of  communities  over  the  State,  and  on  the  part  of  many 
county  superintendents  as  well,  makes  this  need  apparent. 
Too  many  communities  and  school  workers  have  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  larger  purpose  of  the  public  high  school  law 
and  of  the  State's  ideals  in  the  building  of  its  secondary 
schools.  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  itself,  as  well  as  certain  necessary  applications  of 
the  law  in  starting  this  system,  are  in  a  measure  responsible 
for  this  misapprehension.  But  the  chief  reason  lies  in  our 
attitude  of  mind  regarding  all  our  educational  work.  We  are 
simply  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  our  school  work  from  the 
restricted  point  of  view  of  local  school  convenience  rather 
than  thinking  about  it  in  terms  of  its  efficiency.  Let  me 
explain  my  meaning  by  a  concrete  illustration. 

In  one  of  the  piedmont  counties  just  a  short  while  ago 
this  is  what  was  taking  place  in  the  way  of  providing  high 
school  facilities:  there  were  more  than  twenty  schools  that 
were  attempting  to  do  high  school  work.  The  high  school 
instruction  in  these  twenty-odd  high  schools  was  costing  the 
county  and  the  several  communities  $12,000 — this  amount, 
mind  you,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  elementary  grades — 
and  there  was  not  a  high  school  in  the  county,  outside  of  one 
city  high  school,  that  was  really  worthy  of  the  name.  ]S!"ot 
one  offered  a  four-year  course,  or  had  its  work  organized 
after  any  approved  plan,  or  offered  any  instruction  of  a 
vocational  or  industrial  sort,  or  gave  the  pupils  who  attended 
it  any  opportunity  to  get  a  high  school  education! 

Suppose  the  $12,000   thus  spent  ineffectively  had  been 
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put  into  two  central  high  schools  properly  located  with  refer- 
ence to  the  geography,  highways,  population,  and  educational 
needs  of  the  county.  Without  one  cent  of  additional  ex- 
penditure, each  school  would  have  had  an  annual  fund  of 
$6,000  for  maintenance,  which  would  have  enabled  it  to  pro- 
vide good  general  high  school  courses  covering  four  years, 
and  some  vocational  work  as  well,  to  organize  its  work  pro- 
perly, and  to  put  good  teachers  in  charge  of  the  different 
departments.     The  work  could  have  been  made  worth  while. 

WHEN   COMMUNITY   PRIDE  AND  LOCAL   INTEREST   BECOME 
OBSTACLES 

But  the  big  obstacle  in  the  way  of  doing  just  this  thing 
was  the  fact  that  each  little  community  wanted  high  school 
instruction  offered  in  its  own  local  school,  and  it  was  not 
caring  much  about  the  content  of  the  curriculum  or  the 
quality  of  the  instruction.  These  communities  were  thinking 
about  their  high  schools  in  terms  of  local  convenience,  and 
not  in  terms  of  educational  efficiency.  The  fact  that  the  four 
hundred  boys  and  girls  pursuing  high  school  branches  were 
getting  very  little  in  return  for  the  money  and  effort  invested 
did  not  figure  in  the  case  at  all.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
not  all  of  the  four  hundred  could  have  attended  the  central 
schools — possibly  one  hundred  wou]d  have  been  debarred 
from  attending.  But  the  vastly  increased  power  and  skill 
and  training  of  the  three  hundred  who  would  have  attended 
would  have  more  than  made  up  for  the  loss  in  numbers. 

"Now  if  we  are  accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of  school 
convenience  rather  than  in  terms  of  school  efficiency,  we 
would  say  continue  the  instruction  at  the  twenty-odd  places 
— weak,  inefficient,  unorganized  though  it  be — mere  instruc- 
tion is  all  we  are  after.  This  is  the  attitude  that  too  many 
have  today,  and  this  attitude  is  really  one  of  the  biggest 
obstacles  to  educational  progress  that  we  have  to  encounter, 
especially  with  reference  to  our  high  school  development. 
Right  here  it  may  be  said  that  misdirected  sentiment  for  the 
"poor  boy"  who  would  be  deprived  of  training  beyond  an 
elementary  school  course  is  in  some  instances  an  obstacle. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plan  already  suggested  for  the 
organization  of  our  high  school  work  would  prove  to  be  of 
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invaluable  benefit  to  the  very  boys  and  girls  who  now  deem 
themselves  unable  to  go  to  the  central  school  outside  of  their 
local  district.  For,  in  the  first  place,  they  would  be  enabled 
to  get  a  far  better  elementary  school  education ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  central  schools  would  be  so  operated  and 
managed  as  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  who  de- 
sired to  do  so  to  make  practically  all  their  expenses  while 
working  their  way  through  school;  and  when  through,  they 
would  be  equipped  to  make  their  way  in  the  world.  The 
success  of  the  schools  that  have  provided  dormitories  and  in- 
expensive boarding  facilities  attests  the  feasibility  and  the 
practicability  of  the  plan  proposed. 

Good  board  in  the  Jamestown  High  School  in  Guilford 
County  cost  last  year  only  seventeen  cents  a  day.  In  ano- 
ther school  I  once  saw  twelve  young  ladies  doing  their  own 
cooking,  bringing  their  provisons  from  home,  renting  a  house 
and  doing  their  housekeeping  while  attending  high  school 
and  it  was  costing  them  less  than  three  dollars  a  month  each. 

WE  MUST  DEVELOP  THE  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  WITH  THE 
COUNTY  AS  THE  UNIT  OF  SUPPORT 

Certain  it  is  that  adequate  high  school  facilities  cannot 
be  provided  in  every  community  in  the  State,  so  that  all  the 
boys  and  girls  can  stay  at  home  while  pursuing  their  high 
school  course.  This  would,  of  course,  be  highly  desirable  if 
it  were  possible.  But  it  is  not  possible,  and  consequently 
we  shall  have  to  abandon  the  hope  of  it  and  find  a  way  of 
developing  in  every  county  at  least  one  central  high  school 
that  is  efficient.  In  some  counties,  as  our  educational  devel- 
opment goes  on,  perhaps  several  such  schools  will  become 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  and  to  serve  the  needs  effec- 
tively. But  at  present  our  task  is  first  to  develop  at  least  one 
such  school  in  every  county,  so  that  efficient  high  school  in- 
struction, differentiated  to  suit  and  to  serve  different  needs 
and  purposes,  may  be  within  the  reach  of  all  the  youth  of  the 
State. 

In  recommending  the  development  of  the  central  high 
school,  I  would  not  for  the  present  recommend  that  the  small 
high  school,  such  as  now  exists  in  most  counties,  be  discon- 
tinued or  abandoned.     There  are  some  of  these  that  must  go ; 
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but  it  will  be  well,  if  in  addition  to  the  central  school,  or 
schools,  each  county,  according  to  its  wealth  and  size,  can  for 
the  present  maintain,  say  from  two  to  four,  small  high  schools 
conveniently  located  and  offering  two  years  of  the  high 
school  course.  These  small  schools  can  be  operated  at  little 
expense,  and  they  will  bring  high  school  instruction  within 
reach  of  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  will  not,  for  some 
years  to  come,  attend  the  central  school. 

We  may  as  well  abandon,  however,  once  for  all  the  idea 
that  the  small  unorganized  high  school  is  going  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  modern  demands  for  complete  secondary  school 
training.  It  cannot  be  made  to  serve  effectively  the  needs 
of  our  complex  social  and  economic  life  which  calls  for  so 
many  differentiated  courses  of  instruction  and  at  the  same 
time  calls  just  as  insistently  and  persistently  for  efficient  re- 
sults. 

In  building  after  this  plan  the  county  and  not  the  local 
district  must  become  the  unit  of  support  as  well  as  the  unit 
of  patronage,  in  order  to  free  the  high  school  from  certain 
fettering  influences  and  to  make  possible  the  support  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  meet  the  real  educational  needs  of  the 
county  as  a  whole.  The  high  schools,  then,  of  the  county 
should  become  in  reality  what  they  are  now  supposed  to  be  in 
theory,  an  organic  part  of  the  county  system  of  public  schools 
and  therefore  controlled  and  managed  by  the  county  rather 
than  by  the  local  community.  One  of  the  big  obstacles  under 
our  present  plan  is  that  community  ideals  and  needs  are  not 
always  the  ideals  and  needs  of  the  county,  and  this  fact  oper- 
ates to  check  the  growth  and  development  of  the  high  school 
as  soon  as  it  gets  to  the  point  where  it  can  meet  the  commu- 
nity's needs  and  demands  for  merely  general  high  school 
training.  To  be  sure,  under  this  plan,  the  community  that 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  location  of  the  central  high 
school  would  profit  more  largely  than  any  outlying  commu- 
nity, and  should  accordingly  bear  an  extra  part  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  school  and  in  providing  the  necessary  initial 
equipment.  This  is  but  fair  and  just.  Yet  the  school  would 
not  be  hampered  by  the  community's  ideals — should  they  be 
such  as  to  hamper  it — or  checked  in  its  development  when  the 
community  reaches  the  limit  of  its  resources  and  support. 
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the  big  fundamental  demands 

There  are  three  big  fundamental  demands  for  training 
which  the  modern  high  school  must  meet.  These  suggest 
rather  distinct  functions,  yet  they  are  related,  and  at  some 
points  overlap.  The  first  of  these  demands  (not  necessarily 
in  point  of  importance)  is  for  preparation  for  college ;  the 
second  is  for  general  cultural  training,  whether  the  pupil  ex- 
pects to  go  to  college  or  not ;  and  the  third  is  for  vocational 
training.  No  one  of  these  demands  should  or  will  dominate 
our  high  school  system  any  longer,  but  each  one  is  going  to 
occupy  its  legitimate  place  in  our  educational  thought  and 
practice,  and  each  one  ultimately  is  going  to  be  satisfied. 
The  lack  of  space  forbids  an  elaboration  of  all  these  func- 
tions of  the  high  school  at  this  point.  I  shall  discuss  only 
one ;  namely,  that  of  vocational  instruction.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
therefore,  that  all  three  of  them  are  legitimate ;  that  they 
should  not  be  regarded  as  antagonistic ;  that  they  are  going 
to  prevail ;  and  that  provision  must  and  will  be  made  for 
meeting  them  in  a  comprehensive  and  adequate  system  of 
public  secondary  schools. 

THE    QUESTION   OF   VOCATIONAL   INSTRUCTION 

Among  the  school  workers  in  North  Carolina  today  there 
is  an  enthusiasm  for  vocational  instruction  in  the  secondary 
schools.  This  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  and  one  of  the 
most  promising  signs  of  our  advancement  in  secondary  edu- 
cation. In  some  quarters  the  demand  is  a  little  excited;  in 
others  somewhat  feverish;  and  in  still  others  it  is  hysterical, 
even  to  the  point  of  being  unable  to  see  anything  of  value 
in  general  training.  This  demand  for  vocational  instruction 
in  our  secondary  schools  is  a  perfectly  logical  and  legitimate 
demand,  and  it  is  going  to  be  met  sooner  or  later.  In  what 
manner  and  how  effectively  it  is  to  be  met  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  a  pertinent  question  with  us  just  at  this  time. 

Now  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  all  the  demands 
that  take  the  form  of  anathemas  against  the  total  inade- 
quacy and  inefficiency  of  our  present  system  of  high  schools 
are  going  to  be  met  or  should  be  met ;  nor  do  I  think  the  sort- 
of  demands  that  find  expression  in  occasional  resolutions  or 
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cheap  magazine  articles  will  soon  be  satisfied.  In  most  cases 
these  are  surface  symptoms  of  a  temporary  educational  dis- 
order and  need  not  be  regarded  with  alarm  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  vocational  training.  They  should  be  regarded 
rather  as  encouraging  signs — "outward  and  visible  signs  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  growth" — that  will  soon  demand  and 
secure  greater  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  English  and  Latin 
and  mathematics  as  well  as  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and 
farm  carpentry  and  home  economics. 

The  real  demands  for  vocational  instruction  growing  nat- 
urally out  of  modern  social  and  economic  conditions,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  our  changed  and  changing  conceptions  of  edu- 
cation, on  the  other,  whether  expressed  or  not,  must  be  met 
and  will  be  met  in  the  logical  development  of  our  educational 
system.  They  will  be  met  just  as  soon  as  the  people  who  pay 
the  cost  of  our  schools  realize  the  deeper  significance  of  these 
demands  which  are  ever  increasing  as  our  democratic  society 
becomes  more  complex  and  dynamic.  They  constitute  a  chal- 
lenge not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  preachers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
farmers,  business  men,  statesmen.  These  are  the  demands 
that  call  for  educational  statesmanship  that  can  point  the 
way  to  practical,  constructive  achievement  in  school  build- 
ing. If  a  readjustment  of  educational  policy  and  practice  to 
meet  the  demands  of  vocational  instruction  is  slow,  let  us 
not  be  too  easily  discouraged.  It  is  a  fundamental  readjust- 
ment that  the  schools  are  called  upon  to  make,  and  the  history 
of  education  shows  that  schools  have  always  been  slow  to 
adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  and  new  demands.  In 
other  words,  they  are  conservative,  and  naturally  so.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  school  men  today,  do  accept  with  practical 
unanimity  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  vocational  subjects 
and  are  anxious  to  see  adequate  provision  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  vocational  subjects  in  our  schools  generally.  They 
realize,  of  course,  that  there  are  obstacles  to  be  overcome; 
but  they  have  set  themselves  to  the  task  with  a  resolute  deter- 
mination to  make  the  schools  over  which  they  preside  minis- 
ter effectively  and  adequately  to  the  needs  of  the  people  who 
support  them. 

The  question,  then,  of  putting  vocational  instruction  on  an 
adequate  basis  is  more  than  a  question  simply  for  the  school 
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people.  As  I  have  just  tried  to  indicate,  it  involves  a  chang- 
ed conception  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves  who  pay 
the  cost.  But  this  changed  conception  is  coming  about,  and 
this  fact  is  cause  for  encouragement. 

THE    PERSISTENCE    OF   TRADITION 

There  are  those  who  talk  as  if  they  believe  we  could 
vocationalize  our  school  system  simply  by  rewriting  the  cur- 
riculum and  requiring  by  legislative  act  that  all  teachers  put 
the  vocational  studies  in  their  schools  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  instruction.  Such  a  notion  is  positively  absurd,  and 
such  a  policy  would  lead  to  disastrous  results.  The  curricu- 
lum is,  to  be  sure,  important,  and  it  should  be  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  planned ;  and  the  legislative  act  to  support  it  is 
not  without  effect.  But  to  proceed  in  this  manner  would  be 
as  great  a  piece  of  folly  as  it  would  be  if  we  should  attempt 
to  write  a  new  religious  creed  and  enforce  its  acceptance  by 
legislation.  We  in  the  South  particularly  are  almost  as  slow 
to  change  the  form  and  content  of  our  education  as  we  are  to 
change  our  religion.  The  content  of  the  curriculum  has  come 
to  be  almost  a  thing  of  veneration,  and  somehow  we  persist 
in  demanding  that  our  children  shall  be  taught  the  things  that 
wye  were  taught.  We  are  by  the  old  inelastic  curriculum  very 
much  as  we  are  by  the  old  time  religion:  "It  was  good  enough 
for  Paul  and  Silas,  and  it's  good  enough  for  me."  Those 
who  are  impatient  with  the  progress  the  schools  are  making 
in  the  direction  of  vocational  instruction  simply  fail  to  real- 
ize the  persistence  of  tradition  as  it  relates  to  the  old  courses 
of  study  in  our  schools. 

VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION  MORE  COSTLY  THAN 
GENERAL  INSTRUCTION 

Another  fact  that  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  reor- 
ganize our  system  of  education,  and  to  redirect  it  as  we  would 
like,  is  the  simple  but  stubborn  fact  that  it  is  far  more  ex- 
pensive to  operate  secondary  schools  of  a  vocational  typo 
than  it  is  to  operate  secondary  schools  of  a  general  type. 
The  cost  of  equipment  in  the  way  of  buildings,  laboratories, 
shops,  etc.,  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  necessary  equipment  for  the 
general  high  school,  and  this  fact  alone  has  impeded  the  prog- 
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ress  of  vocational  instruction.  I  happened  to  be  in  a  first 
class  vocational  school  not  many  months  ago,  and  in  one 
room  devoted  to  electricity,  which  was  probably  forty  by  fifty 
feet  in  size,  I  was  told  that  the  equipment  in  that  one  room 
cost  $60,000.  Of  course  the  necessary  equipment  for  the 
kind  of  vocational  instruction  called  for  in  our  schools  now, 
namely,  in  agriculture  and  in  domestic  science,  would  not  be 
anything  like  so  much  as  this ;  though  the  cost  would  be  more 
than  it  is  for  the  equipment  in  a  high  school  giving  only 
general  training.  If  vocational  instruction  aims  at  any- 
thing, it  aims  at  efficiency,  and  efficiency  in  education,  as  in 
anything  else,  means  increased  cost.  What  I  am  saying  is 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  taken  as  an  argument  against  voca- 
tional instruction.  I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  hearti- 
ly in  favor  of  it  and  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  to  in- 
troduce such  instruction  and  to  put  it  on  an  adequate  basis 
in  the  public  high  schools  of  North  Carolina.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  some  who  are  calling  so  persistently  on  the  schools 
to  reshape  their  curricula,  and  to  redirect  their  efforts,  do  not 
realize  the  full  significance  of  the  demand  that  they  are  mak- 
ing and  do  not  realize  the  additional  cost  involved.  But,  as 
I  have  just  said,  I  believe  they  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
when  they  are  made  to  realize  the  significance  of  the  move- 
ment for  vocational  education  and  the  tremendous  social 
and  economic  possibilities  in  vocational  instruction.  We 
may  as  well  understand  once  for  all  that  we  are  not  going  to 
get  efficient  vocational  instruction  for  the  meagre  price  we 
are  now  paying  for  general  high  school  education. 

SPECIAL    TEACHERS    NECESSARY 

In  inaugurating  a  system  of  vocational  instruction  the 
teacher  is,  after  all  has  been  said,  the  determining  factor  in 
the  efficiency  of  such  instruction.  Life  is  infinitely  deeper 
and  richer  than  any  curriculum  that  can  be  devised,  and 
only  the  teacher  of  power  can  minister  effectively  and  abun- 
dantly to  the  deeper  needs  and  the  richer  possibilities  of 
young  life.  The  teacher  of  general  training  only  can,  of 
course,  do  much  to  inspire  boys  and  girls  with  a  love  for 
country  life,  can  give  them  a  proper  respect  for  the  trades, 
professions,   and  vocations,  can  impart  some  general  know- 
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ledge  that  will  be,  perhaps,  of  great  service  to  them.  But  af- 
ter all  the  net  result  of  such  instruction  is  a  changed  atti- 
tude, whether  it  be  directed  toward  agriculture  or  literature. 
The  attitude  is  important  but  not  sufficient.  If  the  demand 
of  vocational  instruction  is  for  greater  efficiency  in  a  special 
field,  then  the  only  way  to  meet  that  demand  is  through  effi- 
cient instruction.  The  efficient  teacher,  whether  of  agricul- 
ture or  of  Greek,  must  have  a  natural  interest  in  the  subject 
he  teaches  and  a  special  training  to  fit  him  for  the  adequate 
teaching  of  that  subject.  Otherwise  his  instruction,  though 
it  may  be  in  some  measure  effective,  is  insufficient.  We  can- 
not, escape,  then,  this  conclusion ;  if  we  are  to  build  up  an 
adequate  system  of  secondary  schools  giving  efficient  instruc- 
tion in  vocational  subjects,  we  must  have  these  branches 
taught  by  specially  trained  teachers.  And  this,  again,  means 
increased  cost.  The  teacher  who  attempts  to  give  vocational 
instruction  must  be  a  master  of  his  subject.  He  must  be  able 
to  step  out  of  his  laboratory,  shop,  or  classroom,  and  do  the 
job  he  is  training  others  to  do,  better  than,  or  at  least  as  well 
as,  the  one  who  works  at  it  day  by  day.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  school  is  going  to  have  to  compete  with  the 
industrial  world  to  retain  the  services  of  efficient  teachers 
of  the  vocational  subjects. 

AN   ATTITUDE    THAT    DEMANDS    EFFICIENCY 

I  do  not  think  we  need,  however,  to  be  alarmed  at  the  fact 
that  vocational  instruction  is  going  to  cost  more  than  general 
instruction.  We  need  to  develop  an  attitude  of  mind  that 
demands  educational  efficiency  at  whatever  necessary  cost. 
When  we  can  do  this,  we  shall  be  able  to  look  at  conditions 
squarely  and  honestly  and  reckon  with  facts.  We  shall  then 
be  able  to  marshall  facts  against  mere  opinion,  preiudice, 
and  tradition  and  win,  even  if  our  program  does  involve  ad- 
ditional expenditures;  for  we  shall  see  what  definite  things 
we  want  our  schools  to  do ;  and  we  shall  sst  about  developing 
schools  that  will  do  the  things  we  want  done,  and  that  will  do 
them  as  effectively  as  we  want  them  done.  If  we  on~e  develop 
this  attitude,  we  shall  be  able  to  build  central,  consolidated 
schools,  and  to  provide  transportation  for  our  pupils  where 
this  is  necessary;  we  shall  be  willing  to  pay  the  additional 
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cost  for  efficient  instruction,  whether  it  be  in  Latin  or  agri- 
culture, and  to  forego,  if  necessary,  the  convenience  of  having 
a  short-term,  ineffective  school  at  our  very  door. 

If  the  plan  which  I  have  suggested  above  could  be  put  into 
operation  generally  over  the  State,  as  it  has  been  (partially) 
in  a  few  counties,  notably  Wake  and  Guilford,  we  should  ex- 
perience a  development  in  secondary  education  in  the  next 
decade  that  would  put  us  far  in  the  lead  of  any  Southern 
State  in  efficient  secondary  schools  and  that  would  put  us 
abreast  of  the  best  in  the  whole  country.  We  can  do  it,  we 
are  able  to  do  it,  and  I  have  the  faith  to  believe  we  are 
going  to  do  it. 

In  putting  such  a  plan  into  operation  we  should  put  the 
principal  on  salary  the  year  round  and  keep  the  school  open 
the  year  round.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  it  to  carry 
out.  the  same  program  of  work  in  July  that  it  carried  out  in 
January — some  work  that  should  be  given  could  best  be  done 
in  July — but  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail  in  organization 
and  administration,  nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  keep  all 
the  pupils  in  school  all  the  year.  The  time  of  their  atten- 
dance could  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  their  aims,  pur- 
poses, and  abilities.  We  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  provide 
the  principal's  home,  nor  to  get  strong  men  and  strong 
women  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  departmental  work  in 
such  schools.  Such  schools  would  soon  be  crowded  with  am- 
bitious boys  and  girls  who  would  be  willing  to  work  their 
way  through  school  if  need  be,  and  be  happy  in  doing  it; 
people  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  vote  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  schools,  for  they  would  see  and  appreciate  the 
results  of  efficient  instruction. 

But  after  all,  our  ability  to  build  our  high  schools  on  such 
a  plan  as  I  have  suggested  above  is  going  to  depend  on  our 
ability  to  abandon  an  outworn  order  of  thought  and  our  indi- 
vidualistic attitude,  and  to  accept  a  new  order,  demanding 
efficiency  in  results  and  finding  a  way  to  secure  it  through 
co-operation.  Here  and  there  we  find  unmistakable  evidences 
of  the  fact  that  a  new  order  of  educational  thought  is  develop- 
ing to  meet  the  new  order  of  demands.  In  this  fact  we 
should  take  courage  and  press  forward. 
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USING  MAGAZINES  IN  HISTORY  CLASSES* 

J.    MADISON   GATHANY,   A.    M. 

Head  of  the  History  Department,   Hope   Street  High   School,   Providence, 
Rhode   Island. 

Magazines  have  been  used  in  my  history  classes  for  the 
last  three  years.  The  use  of  magazines  in  schools  is  a  move- 
ment yet  in  its  infancy;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  no 
other  recent  movement  has  such  possibilities  for  effective  and 
intelligent  citizenship. 

In  choosing  the  several  magazines  coming  to  our  school 
the  following  points  have  determined  the  choice:  (1)  the 
use  of  precise  and  exact  English;  (2)  clearness  and  deflnite- 
ness  of  presentation;  (3)  unquestioned  scholarship;  (4) 
painstaking  care  in  giving  to  its  readers  only  trustworthy 
and  authoritative  information;  (5)  lack  of  partisanship; 
(6)  an  aggressive  policy  for  public  good;  and  (7)  its  power 
and  purpose  to  arouse  public  conscience. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  remark  that,  in  my 
opinion,  The  Outlook  meets  these  seven  requirements  better 
than  any  other  magazine  that  I  know  of.  The  avidity  with 
which  my  pupils  seize  The  Outlook  upon  its  arrival  and  its 
thumb-worn  condition  at  the  end  of  the  week  indicate  that 
it  is  the  most  popular  and  useful  magazine  among  our  stu- 
dents. 

If  all  school  authorities  and  teachers  knew  the  great  good 
that  can  be  clone  by  the  use  of  magazines  in  classes,  not  a 
single  school  board  in  the  United  States  would  fail  to  make 
financial  provision  for  their  utilization.  Unless  one  ob- 
serves the  practical  results  of  such  work  or  makes  use  of  such 
magazines  himself,  he  will  give  this  very  important  educa- 
tional matter  slight  attention.  There  are  two  chief  reasons 
why  superintendents  and  principals  do  not  more  strongly 
advocate  the  use  of  magazines  in  schools :  teachers  have  not 
demonstrated  that  pupils  can  be  held  down  to  definite  prep- 
aration in  such  work,  and  they  have  not  shown  that  the  re- 
sults would  justify  the  expense  and  the  change  in  curriculum 
and  methods.     The  function  of  this  article  is  twofold :  first, 


*  Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  The  Outlook  of  August  29,   1914. 
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to  show  that  definite  preparation  can  be  secured;  and,  second, 
to  show  that  the  results  do  justify  the  expense  and  change. 

How  can  pupils  be  held  down  to  definite  preparation  when 
they  use  magazines  as  text-books  ?  For  lasting  results,  it 
will  never  do  simply  to  ask  or  tell  pupils  to  read  a  news  item, 
an  editorial,  or  a  magazine  article.  We  have  tried  several 
methods  with  most  excellent  results. 

METHOD     OWE 

Have  each  pupil  hand  in  an  outline  upon  the  subject 
which  he  has  chosen  or  which  has  been  assigned  to  him,  ar- 
ranged as  follows : 

I.  Topic :   Interlocking  Directorates. 

II.  References : 

1.  Tlic  Outlook  (date  and  page). 

2.  The  Literary  Digest  (date  and  page). 

3.  The  American  Review   of  Reviews   (date  and 
page). 

4.  The  World's  Work  (date  and  page). 

III.  Outline  Points : 

A.  Reasons  why  directorates  interlock. 

B.  Evils  of  interlocking  directorates. 

C.  How  to  unlock  interlocking  directorates. 

D.  Criticisms  of  the  President's  attitude. 

1.  Unfavorable. 

2.  Favorable. 

Under  each  sub-heading  following  III  the  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  present  definite,  concrete  information,  each  differ- 
ent point  being  numbered.  No  outline  is  acceptable  which  is 
made  up  of  general  statements  only.  The  teachers  should  ask 
different  pupils  to  give  to  the  class  the  results  of  their  study, 
and  the  members  of  the  class  ought  to  take  notes  in  current 
history  note-book  while  the  reports  are  being  given.  The 
class  should  be  held  responsible  by  examination  on  what  is 
reported  to  them.  Such  work  calls  for  thoughtful  reading 
and  careful  analysis. 

METHOD    TWO 

Require  the  class  to  keep  in  a  current  events  note-book  a 
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weekly  digest  of  at  least  ten  events  for  each  week.     Have 
them  arrange  this  work  according  to  this  plan : 

I.  Local  Events  (in  the  town,  city,  or  State). 

A.  Name  of  the  event. 

1.  Reference. 

2.  Summary  of  the  event. 

B.  (Arrange  as  under  A). 

C.  (Arrange  as  under  A). 

D.  (Arrange  as  under  A). 

II.  National  Events. 

(Arrange  A,  B,  and  C  as  under  I). 

III.  International  and  Foreign  Events. 
(Arrange  as  Under  I). 

Is  it  obvious  how  students  can  be  held  down  to  definite 
preparation  when  asked  to  do  their  work  according  to  this 
outline  ? 

METHOD  THEEE 

Excuse  four  or  five  pupils  from  studying  a  given  daily 
lesson  in  history,  and  ask  them  to  report  on  some  assigned 
topic,  giving  to  each  a  different  magazine  reference.  When 
the  class  assembles,  give  it  a  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  test 
on  the  lesson  assigned  in  the  text-book,  and  then  call  for  the 
special  reports.  See  that  as  a  result  of  the  class  work  all 
have  in  note  books  a  uniform  outline  constructed  of  main 
topics  furnished  by  the  teacher  (only  so  far  as  necessary) 
and  sub-topics  furnished  by  those  reporting.  When  this 
method  is  used,  there  is  no  cessation  of  the  daily  assignments 
of  the  text-book  material,  and  the  class  gets  in  touch  with  cur- 
rent history. 

METHOD    FOUR 

Have  the  class  follow  a  very  important  local,  National, 
or  international  topic  for  several  weeks,  the  teacher  suggest- 
ing headings  under  which  the  class  is  to  organize  the  material. 
One  illustration  of  this  method  will  serve.  Take  the  Mexican 
situation. 
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A.  The  leading  facts  of  Mexican  history  up  to  President 
Wilson's  Administration.     (This  serves  as  background  work). 

B.  Wilson's  Mexican  policy. 

1.  What  it  is. 

2.  Favorable  criticisms. 

3.  Unfavorable  criticisms. 

4.  What  would  you  do  ? 

C.  A  daily  tabulation  of  the  important  events  while  the 
topic  is  being  followed. 

D.  An  enumeration  of  the  things  learned  about  inter- 
national affairs  and  how  they  are  handled. 

E.  An  enumeration  of  the  things  learned  about  National 
affairs. 

1.  The  President  and  his  powers. 

2.  The  Congress  and  its  powers. 

3.  The  militia  and  navy. 

METHOD    FIVE.        TESTS    AND    EXAMINATIONS 

A.  Daily  tests  on  current  events.  On  every  current 
event  day  the  class  should  be  held  to  some  definite  test  on  the 
work  assigned.  The  following  daily  test  questions  will  show 
how  a  class  can  be  held  to  definite  preparation  and  results : 

1.  Name  three  local  events.  Which  one  do  you  think 
the  most  important?     Give  reasons. 

2.  Give  the  names  of  several  National  events.  Write 
an  editorial  of  about  one  hundred  words  on  any  one  of  them. 

3.  State  definitely  what  you  have  learned  about  inter- 
national and  foreign  affairs  this  week. 

B.  Examinations  on  current  problems.  Every  four  or 
five  weeks  a  thoroughgoing  examination  should  be  given  on 
the  work  covered.  The  following  examination  was  given  to 
one  of  my  classes  recently: 

1.  Discuss  the  following  current  problems: 

(a)  The  literacy  test  for  immigrants. 

(b)  The  problem  of  rural  credits. 

(c)  President  Wilson's  trust  policy. 

2.  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

(a)  Reasons  why  Ulster  objects. 

(b)  Reasons  why  Ireland  favors  it. 
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3.  Name  six  or  seven  other  current  events  discussed  in 
class,  and  comment  on  any  two  of  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  topics. 

4.  Give  several  arguments  for  and  several  against  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  Mexican  policy. 

5.  Reasons  why  high  school  pupils  should  study  current 
problems. 

Has  not  enough  evidence  been  given  to  prove  that  pupils 
can  be  held  down  to  as  definite  preparation  in  the  study  of 
magazines  as  in  the  study  of  text-books  ?  With  this  point 
settled,  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  study  of  cur- 
rent events  in  schools  has  been  met. 

What  can  be  said  about  results — the  true  test  of  every 
study  in  the  school  curriculum?  I  shall  mention  some  of  the 
more  fundamental  educational  values  in  the  study  of  current 
problems  through  the  magazines.  My  own  experience  in  do- 
ing such  work  with  my  classes  has  led  me  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  Such  a  use  of  magazines  shows  our  young  people  the 
material  and  process  of  history-making.  It  is  nothing  short 
of  revelation  to  the  young  mind  to  find  that  history  is  not 
a  matter  of  the  past  only,  but  is  in  the  making ;  that  the 
roots  of  the  problems  of  today  extend  far  into  the  years  back 
of  us ;  and  that  no  civilized  nation,  as  no  individual,  lives 
unto  itself. 

2.  This  kind  of  study  also  furnishes  a  most  excellent 
way  of  studying  civics.  Facts  learned  from  a  text-book  are 
soon  forgotten.  Ask  yourself.  But  when  pupils  see  just 
how  town  meetings,  city  councils,  State  legislatures,  national 
congresses,  and  rulers  handle  public  affairs  and  problems  as 
they  arise,  the  practical  facts  of  civics  become  a  permanent 
part  of  their  intellectual  life. 

3.  Work  of  this  kind  among  the  twenty  millions  who  at- 
tend our  schools  and  colleges  gives  them  things  really  worth 
talking  about,  and  correlates  the  work  of  the  class-room  more 
truly  with  life.  School  subjects  are  usually  so  far  removed 
from  life  that  many  of  our  students  lose  interest  in  attending 
school  and  drop  out.     The  barrenness  and  worthlessness  of 
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the  conversation  of  pupils  after  they  have  spent  from  eight 
to  sixteen  years  in  our  schools  are  humiliating. 

4.  Such  a  use  of  magazines  furnishes  our  students  with 
a  modern  vocabulary.  This  the  average  young  person  lacks. 
It  is  too  fundamental  a  matter  to  neglect  longer.  Our  boys 
and  girls  have  not  kept  up  with  the  growth  of  our  vocabulary. 
Most  pupils  do  little  serious  reading  outside  their  text-books, 
and  these  usually  leave  off  about  the  time  pupils  were  born. 
As  a  result,  they  are  out  of  touch  with  current  thought  and 
expression.  This  is  one  reason  why  almost  all  of  our  citizens 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  do  not  read,  much  less  en- 
joy, such  magazines  as  The  Outlook,  the  Literary  Digest,  the 
American  Review  of  Reviews,  and  the  World's  "Work.  If 
the  reader  is  inclined  to  think  this  point  overemphasized,  let 
him  attempt  to  find  out  how  thoroughly  the  average  student 
understands  and  uses  correctly  common  modern  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  terms,  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  importance  of  my  contention. 

5.  A  consistent  and  intelligent  use  of  magazines  in  our 
schools  helps  to  cultivate  intelligent  reading  and  tends  to 
the  formation  of  a  liking  for  good  reading.  There  is  no 
question  about  this.  It  has  been  proved  time  and  again.  Our 
schools  could  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  do  much  in  contri- 
buting to  the  real  happiness  and  usefulness  of  millions.  This 
result  should  be  the  aim  of  our  public  school  system,  main- 
tained by  the  public  at  an  expense  of  about  $500,000,000 
each  year. 

6.  Studying  magazines  in  our  schools  aids  greatly  in 
developing  intellectual  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  future 
voter.  We  are  a  Nation  of  partisans  yet,  and  the  average 
father  still  desires  his  children  to  be  of  his  political  faith. 
The  rising  generations  are  brought  up  with  narrow  and  prej- 
udiced ideas  about  public  men  and  institutions.  Our 
schools  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  widen  the  views  of 
young  citizens  in  getting  them  to  see  more  clearly,  think  more 
honestly,  and  judge  men  and  movements  more  truly  than  has 
the  average  man  in  the  past. 

7.  This  use  of  magazines  helps  our  young  people  to 
understand  the  important  problems  of  our  time,   and  does 
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much  in  preparing  them  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future  years.  Such  a  study  provides  an  intelli- 
gent basis  for  forming  sound  and  trustworthy  judgments  on 
contemporaneous  movements,   institutions,   and  leaders. 

The  very  best  way  of  finding  out  how  much  real  good  the 
study  of  current  problems  through  the  magazines  does  stu- 
dents is  to  let  them  answer  for  themselves.  Recently  I  asked 
all  of  the  pupils  in  my  classes  that  are  studying  magazines  to 
give  reasons  why  they  should  study  current  problems  through 
such  a  medium.  Among  the  many  answers  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing, which  are  here  given  almost  verbatim: 

It  makes  me  think,  whether  I  want  to  or  not. 

It  awakens  an  interest  in  public  matters. 

It  makes  us  see  both  sides  of  a  question. 

It  puts  one  on  his  guard  as  to  the  policy  of  different  ma- 
gazines. This  he  would  not  know  unless  a  magazine  were 
followed  rather  consistently  and  compared  with  what  other 
magazines  have  to  say  on  the  same  questions. 

If  we  had  not  taken  up  the  study  of  different  subjects  in 
the  magazines,  I  would  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  those 
who  allow  others  to  do  their  thinking  for  them. 

Such  a  study  has  opened  up  a  new  field  of  interest  and 
thought  for  me. 

It  leads  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  and  opinion  of  the 
topics  of  the  day. 

It  lays  the  foundation  for  intelligent,  non-partisan  voting 
in  the  future. 

It  shows  the  advancement  made  in  government,  art,  lit- 
erature, science,  and   international  relations. 

Such  a  study  teaches  us  to  think  fairly  and  broad-minded- 

We  find  out  much  about  the  beliefs  of  the  different 
parties  and  party  leaders,  and  thus  we  become  interested  in 
political  discussions. 

It  is  a  valuable  training  for  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  and 
teaches  one  to  be  honest  in  his  beliefs  about  public  men,  pub- 
lic questions,  and  magazines. 

It  is  particularly  beneficial  to  the  foreign  element  at- 
tending our  schools,  as  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  form 
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an  intelligent  opinion  of  their  own  about  important  public 
matters. 

It  lets  us  know  who  our  leading  men  are,  and  why  they 
believe  as  they  do. 

It  not  only  keeps  us  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on,  but 
it  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on  in  our  city,  State,  Nation,  and  among  the  nations. 

It  reveals  the  needs  of  our  city,  State,  and  Nation. 

It  pleases  my  parents  when  they  see  that  I  am  able  to 
talk  intelligently  about  something  worth  while  instead  of 
fashions  and  parties. 

It  offers  to  each  pupil  a  chance  to  express  his  own  opin- 
ion. 

Since  we  began  our  study  of  current  problems  there  has 
been  a  big  difference  in  the  topics  discussed  in  our  home. 

Now  I  can  read  the  news  columns,  editorials,  and  maga- 
zine articles  with  intelligence  and  delight. 

We  are  always  eager  to  see  the  latest  newspaper  and  ma- 
gazine and  notice  the  development  of  the  questions  we  have 
talked  over  in  class. 

The  author  of  this  article  sincerely  hopes  that  the  great 
number  of  school  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers 
who  read  The  Outlook  will  see  the  far-reaching  influence  of 
such  a  use  of  magazines  and  the  great  good  that  can  be  done 
thereby.  A  few  dollars  spent  for  magazines  each  year  by 
every  school  committee  in  the  United  States  would  greatly 
transform  the  thinking,  the  conversation,  and  the  reading 
habits  of  the  millions  who  yearly  receive  education  through 
our  schoob,  would  lead  to  greater  civic  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon good,  and  would  educate  our  future  voting  citizens  in 
public  spirt. 
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A  LETTER  TO  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS 


To  the  Presidents  of  the  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning  in 
North  Carolina : 

It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  to  excuse  from  examination  in  some  subjects 
graduates  of  standard  colleges  who  apply  to  the  Board  for 
State  high  school  teachers'  certificates ;  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  graded  or  classified  list  of  colleges  for  North 
Carolina,  there  are  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  Board  in  administering  its  work  on  the  present  basis.  At 
times  the  Board,  perhaps,  has  been  a  little  too  rigid  in  grant- 
ing credits,  and  at  others  possibly  a  little  too  lax.  But  it  has 
always  wanted  to  be  just  and  fair  to  all,  and  it  has  endeavored 
so  to  be  with  the  light  before  it  in  each  particular  case. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  work  out  a  uniform  plan  of 
allowing  certain  credits,  academic,  professional,  or  both,  as 
each  case  may  warrant,  to  the  graduates  of  all  of  our  colleges 
on  the  basis  of  the  work  accomplished.  I  am,  therefore,  pro- 
posing to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  the  following  tenta- 
tive plan,  namely :  That  we  classify  roughly  into  three  or 
four  groups  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Board  in  administering  this  phase  of  its  work, 
and  in  order  that  a  list  may  be  published  and  that  graduates 
of  the  different  institutions  may  know  in  advance  definitely 
what  credits  they  may  expect  on  the  basis  of  their  college 
training  toward  the  different  grades  of  certificates  issued  by 
the  Board.  To  this  end,  I  have  asked  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education  to  assist  my  office  in  making  such  a  list, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  very  kindly  consent- 
ed to  send  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education  for 
the  Bureau,  to  this  State  the  latter  part  of  October  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  such  higher  institutions  of  learning  as 
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wish  to  apply  to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  sort 
of  credits  above  indicated.  Dr.  Capen  will  visit  only  those 
institutions  that  wish  to  be  accredited  by  the  Board,  as  jnst 
explained.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  plan 
meets  with  your  approval  and  whether  or  not  you  would  like 
to  have  Dr.  Capen  visit  your  institution  when  he  comes  to 
North  Carolina  for  the  purpose  just  mentioned. 

I  realize  that  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  plan  I  am  proposing,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  whole  matter  must  be  approached  sympathetically  and  in 
a  true  spirit  of  co-operation.  I  believe  the  plan  I  have  in 
mind  will,  when  carried  out,  prove  genuinely  helpful  to  all 
our  educational  interests, — elementary,  secondary,  and  col- 
legiate. If  you  have  any  criticism  to  offer  or  any  suggestion 
to  make,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  write  me  fully  and 
frankly  at  once.  I  may  add  that  it  is  not  my  plan  simply  to 
confine  the  credits  for  all  grades  of  certificates  to  standard 
colleges,  but  to  grant  such  credits  for  good  work  in  institu- 
tions of  lower  rank  for  certain  classes  of  certificates.  We,  of 
course,  have  in  North  Carolina  many  institutions  doing  high 
grade  work  that  lay  no  claim  to  being  standard  colleges,  and 
it  is  our  desire  to  recognize  such  work  and  to  give  due  credit 
for  it. 

On  his  tour  through  this  State  Dr.  Capen  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  N.  W.  Walker,  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  and  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

Be  sure  to  communicate  with  me  at  once  if  you  would 
like  to  have  Dr.  Capen  visit  your  institution.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  know  this  at  an  early  date  in  order  that  we  may  ar- 
range his  itinerary  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and 
expense. 

I  should  thank  you  to  send  me  three  copies  of  your  latest 
catalogue. 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  year,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.    Y.     JoYNER. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING  UNION 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary  Societies  and 
the  Bureau  of  Extension  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  query  that  will  be  discussed  by  the  schools  having 
membership  in  the  High  School  Debating  Union  of  North 
Carolina  this  year  is :  "Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  subsidizing  its  merchant  marine 
engaged  in  foreign  trade."  A  bulletin  of  fifty  or  sixty  pages 
containing  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  query  and  refer- 
ences to  sources  from  which  further  material  can  be  secured, 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  schools  that  are  members  of 
the  Union.  This  bulletin  will  reach  the  schools  not  later 
than  November  1st. 

Every  secondary  and  high  school  in  the  State  is  invited 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Union  and  participate  in  this 
debate.  The  method  of  procedure  this  year  will  be  the  same 
as  that  for  the  past  two  years.  Every  school  that  enters  will 
be  grouped  with  two  other  schools  for  a  triangular  debate, 
each  school  putting  out  two  teams,  one  on  the  affirmative  and 
the  other  on  the  negative.  Every  school  which  wins  both  de- 
bates will  be  entitled  to  send  both  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  to 
contest  for  the  state  championship  and  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup.  The  triangular  debates  will  be  held  throughout  the 
State  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  final  contest  at  Chapel 
Hill  early  in  April.  The  exact  dates  for  these  contests  will 
be  decided  upon  later. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  High  School  Debating 
Union  two  years  ago  by  the  literary  societies  and  the  bureau 
of  extension  of  the  University,  it  has  met  with  a  splendid  suc- 
cess. Two  comprehensive  State-wide  debates  have  been  held 
and  the  schools  and  communities  alike  have  been  benefited 
by  them.  Last  year  the  State-wide  contest  was  participated 
in  by  150  schools  and  600  student  debaters,  and  it  is  a  safe 
estimate  that  fully  30,000  people  heard  the  discussions  over 
the  State  on  the  question  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
for  North  Carolina.     This  year  it  is  the  hope  of  the  com- 
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mittee  that  every  school  of  secondary  nature  in  the  State 
will  enroll  in  the  Union  for  the  State-wide  discussion  of  the 
question  of  a  subsidy  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant 
marine.  E.  R.  Rankin,  secretary  of  the  Union  at  Chapel 
Hill,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  your  school  and 
the  debates. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  The  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary  Societies 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  suggest  a  query,  to 
be  discussed  on  a  given  date  by  the  schools  entering  the 
Union. 

2.  All  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however 
supported,  offering  regularly  organized  courses  of  study 
above  the  seventh  grade,  and  not  extending  in  their  scope 
and  content  beyond  a  standard  four-year  high  school  course 
as  defined  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Debating  Union. 

3.  All  schools  accepting  this  offer  and  thus  becoming 
members  of  the  Union  shall  be  arranged  into  groups  of 
three,  for  a  triangular  debate,  the  status  and  standards  of  the 
schools,  their  proximity,  accessibility,  and  convenience  of  lo- 
cation to  be  considered  in  forming  the  groups. 

4.  Each  school  of  each  triangular  group  shall  agree  to 
furnish  two  debating  teams  of  two  members  each,  the  one 
to  uphold  the  affirmative  side  of  the  query,  and  the  other  to 
defend  the  negative  side. 

5.  The  members  of  the  debating;  teams  must  all  be  bona 
fide  students  of  the  school  which  they  represent.  To  be  bona 
fide  students,  they  must  have  been  in  attendance  at  least  30 
per  cent  of  the  school  year  up  to  and  including  the  date  of 
the  debate,  and  must  have  made  passing  grades  on  a  majority 
of  their  work. 

6.  The  team  debating  at  home  shall  in  each  case  uphold 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  query,  and  the  visiting  team  the 
negative. 

7.  The  schools  themselves  shall  select  and  agree  upon 
the  judges  of  the  local  contests. 

8.  Each  speaker  shall  have  twenty  minutes  at  his  dis- 
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posal,  not  more  than  fifteen  of  which  shall  be  used  in  the 
first  speech. 

9.  Any  school  which  shall  win  both  of  its  debates  shall 
be  entitled  to  send  both  of  its  teams  to  the  University  for 
the  State  Championship  Contest. 

10.  In  the  event  that  one  school  of  a  triangle  drops  ont 
and  the  committee  at  Chapel  Hill  is  unable  to  secure  a  school 
to  take  its  place,  then  the  two  teams  remaining  shall  debate 
one  another,  each  sending  a  team  on  the  negative  to  the  other. 
If  either  school  wins  both  of  these  debates,  then  it  shall  send 
its  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  Final. 

11.  In  the  event  that  two  schools  of  a  triangle  drop  out 
of  the  Union  and  the  committee  is  unable  to  secure  schools 
to  take  their  places,  then  the  remaining  school  shall  be  de- 
clared winner  over  the  others,  by  their  default,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  send  its  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  Final. 

12.  The  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  the  query  and  the  school  having  the  strongest 
team  on  the  negative  side  shall  be  entitled  to  contest  publicly 
in  the  University  Chapel  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  (The 
strongest  team  on  each  side  of  the  query  is  to  be  determined 
by  means  of  preliminary  contests  at  Chapel  Hill.) 

13.  The  school  which  shall  win  the  debate,  thus  finally 
held,  shall  have  its  name  inscribed  on  the  Memorial  Cup,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  its  two  winning  representatives. 

14.  Any  school  which  shall  win  in  the  Final  Contest  for 
two  years  in  succession  shall  have  the  Cup  for  its  own  prop- 
erty. 

15.  All  high  school  representatives  and  principals  com- 
ing to  the  University  for  this  contest  will  be  met  at  the  sta- 
tion by  a  committtee  and  will  be  entertained  free  of  cost 
while  in   Chapel  Hill. 

Committee — K\  W.  Walker,  Chairman;  L.  R.  Wilson, 
G.  A.  Mebane,  Jr.,  B.  L.  Field,  C.  B.  Woltz,  R.  B.  House, 
E.  R.  Rankin,  Secretary;  Wade  Kornegay,  Phil  Woollcott. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOOTBALL  CONTEST 

REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   HIGH    SCHOOL   CHAMPIONSHIP    CON- 
TEST IN   FOOTBALL 

1.  For  the  year  1914  the  contest  shall  be  open  only  to 
North  Carolina  public  high  schools,  city  and  rural. 

2.  Any  football  team  representing  a  high  school,  city  or 
rural,  that  shall  have  played  and  won  up  to  and  including 
November  14th,  1914,  as  many  as  three  games  from  teams 
representing  schools  of  simlar  rank  and  shall  have  lost  none, 
shall  be  eligible  to  enter  the  preliminary  contest,  provided  the 
manager  shall  by  November  18th  notify  the  committee  of  his 
desire  to  enter  the  contest  and  shall  send  a  record  of  games 
played. 

3.  To  be  eligible  for  a  place  on  a  team  a  player  must  be 
a  bona  fide  student  of  the  school  which  he  represents.  To  be 
a  bona  fide  student  he  must  have  been  in  regular  attendance 
for  at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  the  school  year  up  to  the  time 
of  any  game  in  which  he  participates  and  must  have  made 
passing  grades  on  a  majority  of  his  studies. 

4.  No  post-graduate  of  a  school — that  is,  no  student 
who  has  already  finished  a  standard  four  year  high  school 
course  as  outlined  by  the  State  department  of  education,  shall 
be  eligible  to  play  on  the  teams. 

5.  No  teacher,  coach  or  professional  athlete  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  the  games  under  any  circumstances. 

6.  If  one  or  more  ineligible  players  are  used  on  a  team 
during  a  game,  then  that  game  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  op- 
posing team. 

7.  Immediately  after  November  14th,  the  committee  in 
consultation  with  the  different  managers  and  coaches  will 
arrange  preliminary  contests  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
through  a  process  of  elimination  two  teams  which  shall  come 
to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  state  championship  game,  the 
date  for  this  to  be  settled  by  the  committee. 

8.  The  committee  will  pay  one-half  the  railway  fare  both 
ways  and  will  provide  entertainment  at  Chapel  Hill  for  the 
two  teams  which  shall  be  selected  to  play  the  championship 
game. 
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9.  JSTo  two  teams  can  ordinarily  play  more  than  two 
games  with  one  another.  In  the  event  that  a  third  game  is  de- 
sired, the  committee  will  have  to  be  notified  and  pass  on  the 
matter. 

10.  Any  protest  shall  be  made  direct  to  the  committee. 
If  it  seems  necessary  for  protests  to  be  made,  it  is  urged  that 
the  manager  of  the  team  making  the  protest  shall,  where  pos- 
sible, notify  the  committee  at  Chapel  Hill  and  the  manager 
of  the  opposing  team  of  the  protest  before  the  game  has  been 
played. 

11.  In  the  event  that  a  team  has  played  an  unusually 
hard  schedule,  the  committee  reserves  the  right  to  waive  the 
letter  of  the  requirement  in  rule  2,  if  after  carfully  review- 
ing its  record  such  a  course  seems  wise,  and  allow  it  to  enter 
the  contest,  provided  it  shall  have  won  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  games  played. 

12.  In  case  it  appears  that  some  team  has  deliberately 
cancelled  a  scheduled  game  with  another  team  or  has  deliber- 
ately avoided  meeting  a  rival  team,  the  committee  reserves 
the  privilege  of  dealing  with  the  situation  as  it  thinks  best. 

13.  The  committee  at  the  University  shall  be  composed 
of  1ST.  W.  Walker,  Chairman ;  E.  R.  Rankin,  Secretary ;  T. 
G.  Trenchard;  and  C.  E.  Ervin. 
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A  SENSIBLE  GEOMETRY  TEACHER* 

Most  persons,  if  asked  the  reason  for  studying  elementary 
geometry,  would  answer,  "  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers." 
But  if  requested  to  explain  just  how  the  powers  of  reasoning 
are  developed  by  some  of  the  current  methods  of  teaching, 
they  would  be  puzzled  for  a  reply.  It  would  seem  that  many 
pupils  have  never  connected  their  lessons  in  geometry  with 
reasoning  of  any  kind.  A  collection  of  students  in  the  Buf- 
falo Central  High  School  who  had  often  failed  in  geometry 
were  turned  over  to  Miss  Sara  C.  Walsh  recently,  and  she 
succeeded  in  putting  82  per  cent,  of  them  through  the  Re- 
gents' examination.  How  she  did  it  she  tells  in  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Mathematics  Teacher  (ISTew  York),  which 
will  be  profitable  reading  for  teachers  and  interesting,  as  well 
as  instructive,  to  the  laity.     Says  Miss  Walsh : 

"None  of  these  pupils  was  mentally  deficient,  as  was 
shown  by  exceptional  work  in  other  lines.  Such  remarks  as 
these  reached  me  at  the  first  regular  session  of  the  class":  'I'll 
never  get  it.'  'What's  the  good  of  it,  anyhow?'  'I  hate  the 
stuff.'  'I'd  like  to  get  together  all  the  geometry-books  in  the 
school  and  watch  them  burn.' 

"I  made  a  few  remarks  somewhat  as  follows:  'At  my 
own  request,  this  class  was  given  to  me  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  anyone  can  pass  geometry  who  can  do  as  credit- 
able work  in  other  lines  as  some  of  you  can.  There  are  in 
this  class,  to  my  knowledge,  two  excellent  musicians  and  two 
with  oratorical  ability,  and  these  four  people  claim  that  they 
can  not  do  geometry.  Perhaps  it  is  great  success  in  one  line 
that  discourages  us  at  mediocre  success  in  another.  Should 
we  give  up  because  things  are  difficult  ?  I  think  the  reasons 
for  a  large  share  of  failure  in  geometry  are  (1)  that  pupils 
do  not  try;  (2)  that  a  misconception  creeps  in  or  something  is 
swallowed  wholesale  because  the  book  says  so  or  the  teacher 
says  so.  You  must  work  with  me  or  I  shall  become  dis- 
couraged, and  that  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  you.     I  know  that  some  of  you  are  discouraged,  but 

*  From   The  Literary  Digest  for  October   10,   1914. 
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this  is  an  opportunity  freely  to  discuss  anything  you  want, 
without  the  feeling  that  some  superior  fellow  student  will 
glance  condescendingly  at  you.  You  are  all  in  the  same 
boat.    Will  it  move  onward  or  sink  V  " 

One  of  the  first  exercises  Miss  Walsh  gave  the  class  was 
to  prove  something  that  was  not  so.  It  was  three  days  before 
they  "caught  on,"  but  in  these  three  days  they  had  learned  a 
valuable  lesson.  They  had  apparently  been  trained,  not  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  but  to  find  some  reason  or  other  for  some- 
thing that  had  been  assigned  to  them. 

"No  one  gave  me  the  correct  answer.  One  by  one  they 
seemed  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  need  of 
hesitation  in  this  class.  The  guesses  became  wilder.  We 
tried  the  same  exercise  three  days  before  some  one,  in  disgust, 
said  he  didn't  think  it  could  be  done.  This  was  the  case. 
The  hypothesis  was  not  complete.  I  didn't  tell  them  that, 
but  made  them  figure  out  why  it  couldn't  be  solved.  If  they 
wanted  an  angle  equal  to  a  certain  angle,  they  said  they  were 
equal;  either  assigning  no  reason  or  giving  a  reason  which 
did  not  agree  with  the  facts  granted.  These  triangles  had  to 
be  proved  congruent,  and  evidently  the  end  justified  any 
means 

"One  day,  I  asked  why  a  certain  construction  line  was 
used.  One  little  girl  volunteered  this  information :  'That 
comes  next.'  I  repeated  the  question,  thinking  she  had  mis- 
understood. She  answered,  'I  don't  know.'  'All  right,  then 
continue  the  proof.'  She  continued,  giving  a  proof  that 
sounded  perfect,  though  she  did  not  see  what  the  construction 
line  had  to  do  with  it.  This  and  similar  experiences  showed 
me  that  often  by  happy  chance  or  careful  memorizing,  but 
not  because  they  belonged  there,  statements  and  authority 
were  put  side  by  side     .... 

"Sometimes  I  wrote  on  the  board  eight  or  ten  or  even 
twenty  theorems  and  had  them  arranged  in  order,  not  by 
memory  but  according  to  the  nature  of  their  proof.  From 
this  they  saw  how  the  theorems  were  linked.  .  .  One  of 
the  most  difficult  things  I  have  ever  faced  was  to  help  these 
people  to   solve   originals  not   depending   on   congruent   tri- 
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angles.     Unless  I  helped,  they  decided  they  couldn't  do  them. 
If  I  did  help,  they  memorized  what  I  said. 

"Many  could  not  keep  the  goal  in  mind  or  would  write  a 
proof  that  was  true  so  far  as  the  hypothesis  was  concerned 
but  did  not  fit  the  conclusion.  I  suggested  working  on  rough 
paper  as  follows :  Make  two  columns.  Label  first,  'What  I 
know,'  Label  the  second,  'What  I  want  to  know.'  Under  the 
first  were  put  the  granted  and  all  the  conclusions  that  natural- 
ly came  from  it.  Under  the  second  were  put  the  statement 
to  be  proved  and  the  possible  ways  of  solving  it,  that  is,  all 
theorems  that  end  with  statement  to  be  proved — the  second 
last  steps,  so  to  speak     . 

"There  was  in  this  class  a  youth  who  had  been  taking  geom- 
etry for  five  years.  He  could  play  the  piano,  play  football, 
and  make  a  good  speech.  He  did  well  in  English,  but  the  boys 
used  to  rail  him  about  his  extreme  fondness  for  geometry. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  term  he  came  to  me  and  said  he 
believed  he  had  never  really  worked  in  geometry,  but  he 
was  determined  to  get  the  examination  this  time.  'Now, 
how  do  you  do  this  original  V  he  asked  me.  I  had  warned 
the  class  to  be  definite  in  their  questions  to  know  what 
was  granted  and  what  to  be  proved  and  write  the  proof  as  far 
as  they  could.  So  I  said,  'What  do  you  know  V  With  re- 
strained wrath  he  exclaimed,  'If  I  knew  I  wouldn't  have  to 
ask.'  His  idea  of  help  was  for  me  to  say  the  whole  proof  off. 
At  first  he  would  say  a  line  equaled  a  line  'because  I  can  see 
they  are  equal.'  He  used  to  answer  at  random.  Sometimes 
I  asked  him  how  much  he  would  risk  on  the  truth  of  his 
statements.  Gradually  he  raised  his  estimate  of  the  truth  of 
his  statements.  My  chief  conversation  with  him  used  to  con- 
sist of  these  questions,  'What  do  you  know  ?  What  do  you 
want  to  know  ?     Have  you  used  everything  granted  ?' 

"The  morning  of  the  examination  I  saw  him  in  the  hall. 
'Well,  what  did  you  think  of  the  examination  ?'  I  asked.  He 
replied,  'I  kept  saying  to  myself,  What  do  I  know?  What  do 
I  want  to  know  ?  until  I  was  afraid  I  would  find  myself 
shouting  it  aloud.  Another  thing,  I  would  stake  my  life  that 
I  got  it  this  time.'     He  received  the  highest  mark  in  this 
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class,  91.  I  sent  him  a  card  with  his  mark  and  my  signature, 
and  within  the  next  two  days  I  saw  him  several  times  show 
that  card  to  some  one.     They  had  to  be  shown. 

"Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  class  passed  the  Regents' 
examination  and  seemed  pleased  to  have  mastered  at  last  that 
very  difficult  subject." 
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AN  ACT  TO  MAKE  INDICTABLE  WHAT  IS  KNOWN 

AS  HAZING  IN  THE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

OF  THIS  STATE 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact'. 

1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  student  or  students  in 
any  college  or  school  in  this  state  to  engage  in  what  is  known 
as  hazing. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  hazing  shall  be  defined 
to  be  "to  annoy  by  playing  abusive  or  ridiculous  tricks  upon 
any  student,  to  frighten,  scold,  beat  or  harass  him,  or  to  sub- 
ject him  to  personal  indignity." 

3.  This  act  shall  be  framed  and  hung  or  displayed  in 
every  college  or  school  keeping  student  boarders.  That  the 
violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

4.  Any  one  aiding  or  abetting  any  student  or  students 
in  hazing  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

5.  Upon  conviction  of  any  student  of  this  offense  he 
shall,  in  addition  to  any  punishment  imposed  by  the  court, 
be  expelled  from  the  college  or  school  he  is  attending. 

6.  The  faculty  or  governing  board  of  any  college  or 
school  charged  with  the  duty  of  expulsion  of  students  for 
proper  cause,  shall  upon  convicition  of  any  student  or  stu- 
dents, at  once  expel  them,  and  a  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor. 

7.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  females,  nor  to  schools  or 
colleges  not  keeping  boarders,  or  to  schools  keeping  less  than 
ten  student  boarders. 

8.  In  all  trials  under  provisions  of  this  act  any  student 
or  other  person  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  State 
shall  be  required  to  testify  if  called  upon  to  do  so:  Provided, 
however,  that  no  such  student,  or  person  so  testifying,  shall 
be  amenable  or  subject  to  indictment  on  account  of,  or  by 
reason  of,  such  testimony. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified 
this  the  12th  day  of  March,  1913. 
Ch.  109,  Public  Laws  of  1913. 
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SCHOOL  NOTES 

Changes  Among  the  County  Superintendents 

Davidson  County:  Mr.  P.  L.  Feezor  succeeds  Suprin- 
tendent  J.  E.  Hill  who  died  in  July. 

Franklin  County :  Edwin  L.  Best,  who  for  several  years 
has  served  as  principal  of  the  Louisburg  Graded  School,  suc- 
ceeds R.  B.  White  who  resigned  in  the  spring  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  law. 

Graham  County:  J.  H.  Moody  succeeds  T.  A.  Carpenter 
who  died  last  spring. 

Martin  County:  J.  A.  Manning  succeeds  Prof.  R.  J. 
Peele,  resigned. 

]STash  County:  Oscar  Creech,  who  for  some  years  has 
served  as  principal  of  the  Castalia  High  School,  succeeds 
S.  F.  Austin  who  resigned  to  devote  his  time  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  the  law. 

Person  County:  Rev.  J.  A.  Brown  succeeds  Superinten- 
dent G.  F.  Holloway,  resigned. 

Pitt  County:  S.  B.  Underwood,  for  several  years  super- 
intendent of  the  Kinston  City  Schools,  succeeds  Prof.  W. 
H.  Ragsdale  who  died  last  spring. 

Tyrrell  County:  Dr.  Jos.  L.  Spruill  succeeds  John  W. 
Darden,  resigned.  Last  year  Mr.  Darden  was  superintendent 
of  both  Tyrrell  and  Washington  Counties.  He  will  continue 
to  serve  as  superintendent  of  Washington  County. 

Changes  Among  the  City  School  Superintendents 

Albemarle :  T.  A.  Holton,  formerly  principal  of  the  East 
Durham  Public  High  School,  succeeds  Superintendent  B. 
L.  Parkinson. 

Asheboro :  Claude  E.  Teague,  who  was  last  year  principal 
of  the  Philadelphus  Public  Lligh  School,  succeeds  Geo.  W. 
Bradshaw. 

Bessemer  City:  E.  C.  Byerly  succeeds  Superintendent 
John  James. 
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Burlington:  A.  IT.  King,  formerly  of  the  Asheville  City 
Schools,  succeeds  Rev.  P.  IT.  Fleming  as  Superintendent  at 
Burlington. 

Canton:  T.  R.  Hoffman  succeeds  Superintendent  R.  D. 
McDowell. 

Chapel  Hill:  Fred  W.  Morrison,  who  was  last  year  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  Bern  City  High  School,  succeeds  tl.  B. 
Morrow  who  gives  up  school  work  to  study  law. 

Clinton:  J.  A.  Williams,  who  was  last  year  principal  of 
the  Greensboro  City  High  School,  succeeds  Geo.  B.  Strick- 
land who  goes  to  Murphy. 

Durham:  Edwin  D.  Pusey  succeeds  Ernest  J.  Green  as 
superintendent  of  the  Durham  City  Schools  iVs  superin- 
tendent first  at  Taurinburg  and  then  at  Goldsboro,  whence 
he  came  to  Durham,  Mr.  Pusey  took  his  plac:?  .-irnmg  the 
abler  school  men  of  the  State. 

Elizabeth  City:  S.  H.  Spragins  comes  from  Helena,  Ark., 
to  succeed  Prof.  S.  L.  Sheep  as  superintendent.  Prof.  Sheep 
goes  to  Helena,  Ark.,  as  superintendent. 

Goldsboro :  J.  Walter  Huffington  succeeds  Edwin  D. 
Pusey. 

Hertford :  Touis  R.  Crawford  succeeds  B.  L.  Phillips. 

Kings  Mountain :  R.  A.  Yoder  succeeds  R.  C.  Cox  who 
goes  to  Randleman. 

Kinston:  B.  P.  Caldwell,  for  the  past  two  years  superin- 
tendent at  Touisburg,  succeeds  S.  B.  Underwood  who  last 
spring  took  up  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  Pitt 
County  Schools. 

Monroe:  W.  E.  Moore  succeeds  A.  G.  Randolph  who 
goes  to  Hendersonville  as  co-principal  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
School  for  Boys. 

Murphy:  Geo.  B.  Strickland  succeeds  Martin  T.  Wright 
who  goes  to  Fuquay  Springs. 

Randleman :  R.  C.  Cox  succeeds  1ST.  P.  Farlow. 

Rocky  Mount :  R.  M.  Wilson,  for  the  past  two  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Rocky  Mount  City  High  School,  succeeds  John 
L.  Harris  who  enters  business  with  the  Southern  School  Sup- 
ply Company  of  Raleigh. 
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Scotland  Neck:  Z.  H.  Rose  succeeds  C.  J.  Everett,  de- 
ceased. 

Warsaw :  B.  C.  Siske  succeeds  J.  S.  Edwards  who  goes  to 
Lucama. 

Waynesville :  J.  D.  Everett  succeeds  D.  F.  Nicholson  who 
becomes  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Greensboro  College  for 
Women. 

Weldon :  W.  C.  Allen  returns  to  the  State  after  an  absence 
of  two  years  and  succeeds  John  D.  Everett  who  goes  to 
Waynesville. 

A    Sanitary    Club 

Supt.  M.  S.  Beam,  of  Lincolnton,  has  organized  among 
his  high  school  girls  what  he  calls  a  "Sanitary  Club."  This 
is  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  club  and  its  work : 

"These  girls  look  after  the  rooms  after  the  janitor  has 
gone  over  them.  They  thoroughly  cleanse  the  tops  of  the 
desks,  dust  the  mouldings  and  pictures  and  make  the  rooms 
attractive  by  arranging  pictures  and  flowers.  We  could  not 
do  without  such  an  organization  in  our  school. 

Mr.  Beam's  idea  is  a  good  one.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  our  schools  that  could  adopt  the  plan  to  their  decided  ad- 
vantage. 

Some  Definitions  We  Should  Adopt 

1.  Program  of  Studies:  All  the  studies  in  a  given  school. 

2.  Curriculum :  A  group  of  studies  schematically  ar- 
ranged for  any  pupil  or  set  of  pupils. 

3.  Course  of  Study :  The  quantity,  quality,  and  method 
of  the  work  in  any  given  subject  of  instruction. 

Accredited  Schools 

The  Southern  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  holds 
its  annual  meeting  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  October  21- 
23  at  the  time  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  holds  its  annual  meeting.  At 
this  meeting  the  list  of  schools  accredited  last  year  will  be 
revised  and  enlarged.  Last  year  the  following  ten  North 
Carolina    Schools   were   accredited :    The   Asheville    School, 
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Asheville  City  High  School,  Bingham  School  (Asheville), 
Charlotte  High  School,  Elizabeth  City  High  School,  Fassi- 
fern  School,  Goldsboro  High  School,  Raleigh  High  School, 
St.  Genevieve's  Academy,  Winston-Salem  High  School.  This 
year  the  number  should  be  more  than  doubled.  There  are 
still  some  of  our  secondary  schools  that  should  apply  that 
have  not  done  so.  Every  school  in  the  State  that  can  at 
present  meet  the  requirements  should  make  application. 
There  are  certainly  many  that  have  not  applied  that  could 
by  making  slight  adjustments  in  their  work,  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Commission.  The  revised  list  of  North 
Carolina  Schools  accredited  at  the  Charlottesville  meeting 
will  be  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

Bonds  and   Buildings 

The  following  public  high  schools  have  recently  issued 
bonds  for  new  buildings,  erected  new  buildings,  or  improved 
old  ones : 

South  Mills,  Camden  County :  New  $12,000  brick  build- 
ing completed. 

Andrews,  Cherokee  County:  $25,000  in  bonds  asked  to 
build  a  new  high  smool  building. 

Poplar  Branch,  Currituck  County:  New  $3,000  high 
school  building  completed. 

Manteo,  Dare  County:  $8,000  in  bonds  voted  in  August 
for  a  new  building. 

Bunn,  Franklin  County:  A  new  $6,500  building  complet- 
ed and  equipped. 

Jamestown,  Guilford  County:  A  bond  issue  of  $7,500 
voted  in  May  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  boy's  dormitory 
similar  to  the  one  erected  two  years  ago  for  the  girls,  enlarg- 
ing the  high  school  building,  equipping  laboratories,  etc. 

Pleasant  Garden,  Guilford  County:  $8,000  in  bonds 
voted  June  9th  for  two  dormitories — one  for  the  boys  and  one 
for  the  girls. 

Lillington,  Harnett  County:  New  $15,000  building  near- 
ly ready. 
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Antioch,  Hoke  County:  New  $12,000  modern  brick 
building  completed. 

Kenly,  Johnston  County:  New  $17,000  building  com- 
pleted. 

Wilson's  Mills,  Johnston  County:  $1,200  spent  on  re- 
modeling and  improving  the  building. 

Iotla,  Macon  County:  New  $5,000  building  of  concrete 
blocks. 

Spring  Creek,  Madison  County:  $1,500  spent  on  addi- 
tion to  old  building. 

Oriental,  Pamlico  County:  $8,000  in  bonds  for  a  new 
building. 

Philadelphus,  Robeson  County:  A  new  $15,000  brick 
school  building  and  a  $3,000  dormitory  have  been  erected. 

Rowland,  Robeson  County:  $15,000  bond  issue  for  im- 
provements and  enlargement. 

Lumber  Bridge,  Robeson  County:  New  $8,000  brick 
building. 

Cary,  Wake  County :  A  new  modern  brick  building  cost- 
ing $32,500  completed,  giving  us  a  plant  worth  $40,000. 

Holly  Springs,  Wake  County:  New  addition  to  building, 
costing  $5,000. 

Wakelon,  Wake  County:  $15,000  addition  to  building, 
giving  us  a  $10,000  plant. 

Pikeville,  Wayne  County :  $1,000  dormitory  erected. 

Rock  Ridge,  Wilson  County:  $3,500  dormitory  erected. 

Pineville,  Mecklenburg  County :  $20,000  building. 

Among  the  city-schools  that  have  recently  erected  new 
buildings  or  provided  for  their  erection  may  be  mentioned : 

Bessemer  City:  $27,000  building  erected. 
Gastonia:  $30,000  building  under  construction. 
Goldsboro:  $50,000  building  and  equipment. 
Henderson:  $30,000  high  school  building. 
Red  Springs:  $15,000  building. 
Kinston:  $30,000  building  nearly  ready. 
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Supt.  J.  T.  Alderman,  of  Henderson,  reports:  "We  ex- 
pect to  move  into  our  new  High  School  Building  about  the 
first  of  November.  All  who  have  seen  it  say  it  is  a  beauty. 
It  will  cost  nearly  $30,000  including  furnishings." 


Correspondence-Study    Courses 

A  bulletin  from  the  Extension  Bureau  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  will  soon  be  issued  announcing  university 
credit  toward  the  A.  B.  degree  for  certain  work  done  through 
correspondence  study.  Non-credit  courses  will  also  be  con- 
tinued. Anyone  interested  should  write  at  once  to  the  Ex- 
tension Bureau  at  the  University,  Mr.  E.  R.  Rankin,  Assis- 
tant Director. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Johnston,   Charles  H.,   and  others.- — The  Modern  High 
School:   Its   Administration   and   Extension,  pp.   xviii 
-f-847.     Scribner,   1914.     $1.75. 

This  volume  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  three  projected 
by  Dr.  Johnston  treating  rather  comprehensively  the  major 
divisions  of  the  field  of  secondary  education.  The  first  vol- 
ume, "High  School  Education,"  published  by  Scribner  in 
1912,  deals  with  the  problems  of  class  room  instruction  in  the 
various  high  school  branches  and  with  certain  technical 
phases  of  administration  closely  related  to  these  problems. 
The  third  volume,  now  under  way,  promises  "to  deal  strict- 
ly and  sympathetically  with  the  clearly  distinct  problems  of 
high  school  supervision  (especially  of  class  teaching)."  The 
present  volume  deals  with  the  social  and  democratic  relations 
of  the  high  school  and  the  specific  adjustments  which  it  is 
called  upon  to  make  in  the  light  of  the  newer  democratic  con- 
ception of  education.  There  are  thirty  chapters  by  twenty- 
seven  different  specialists,  an  appendix  by  the  editor,  and  a 
most  excellent  bibliography  of  high  school  literature  of  sixty- 
eight  pages.  Dr.  Johnston  himself  contributes  the  following 
chapters,  "The  Social  Administration  of  the  High  School," 
"The  Improvement  of  High  School  Teachers  in  the  Service 
as  an  Important  Factor  in  the  Social  Administration  of  the 
High  School,"  and  the  appendix,  "The  Upward  Extension  of 
the  High  School."  These  chapters  are  especially  strong,  as 
are  those  by  such  well  known  writers  as  Dr.  David  Snedden, 
Dr.  C.  A.  Perry,  Dr.  C.  O.  Davis,  Dr.  W.  C.  Kuediger,  and 
Dr.  J.  F.  Hosic. 

What  the  authors  have  tried  to  do  is  briefly  set  forth  by 
the  general  editor.  "This  volume  represents  an  attempt  to 
make  it  easier  to  think  naturally  of  the  high  school  as  the 
Temple  of  our  Democracy,  with  its  halls  an  art  museum 
(Chapter  XXVIII);  its  debating  teams  and  supporting 
audiences  real  though  miniature  forums  (Chapter  XIX)  ; 
its  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields  ethical  as  well  as  hy- 
gienic laboratories  (Chapters  XVII  and  XXVII)  ;  its  class- 
rooms meetings  where  co-operative  investigations,   live   dis- 
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cusions,  and  the  application  of  knowledge  to  living  are  car- 
ried on  as  a  matter  of  course  (Chapters  VIII,  IX,  and  XI)  ; 
and  its  student  organizations  the  wholesome  expression  of 
the  best  organized  student  sentiment  (Chapters  XVI,  XVII, 
and  X Villi).  That  this  is  not  a  dream  the  reader  has  but 
to  study  with  his  normal  imagination  alert,  the  suggestions 
and  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  the  following  chapters." 
The  book  presents  perhaps  the  strongest  and  ablest  ex- 
position of  the  newer  movements  and  tendencies  in  the  field 
of  secondary  education  yet  presented  within  the  compass  of 
a  single  volume.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  positions  taken 
by  the  different  collaborators  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  in  practice  to  warrant  their  acceptance  gener- 
ally by  school  boards  and  the  public,  yet  the  position  taken 
by  each  writer  is  accepted  with  practical  unanimity  by  the 
best  thinkers  and  writers  on  educational  subjects  of  to-day. 
Here  is,  indeed,  a  strong,  ably  written,  scholarly  book  that 
takes  its  place  at  once  as  one  of  the  standard  works  on  the 
American  secondary  school. 

K  W.  W. 

Davis,  C.  O. — High  School  Courses  of  Study,  pp.  xi-f-172. 
World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  1914.     Price  $1.50. 

Without  doubt  this  book  by  Professor  Davis  is  the  most 
instructive,  inspiring,  and  useful  book  for  high  school  teachers 
which  has  appeared  during  the  summer.  It  is  still  another 
one  in  the  "Efficiency  Series"  edited  by  Dr.  Hanus,  and  like 
all  the  others  so  far  published  had  its  origin  in  the  New 
York  City  School  Survey. 

The  first  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  careful  and  far- 
reaching  consideration  of  present  day  conceptions  as  to  the 
general  and  specific  functions  of  the  high  school  programs 
of  study  and  the  aims  of  the  high  school.  Here  is  summed 
up  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  the  great  principles  of  high 
school  function  upon  which  there  is  practical  unanimity  of 
opinion.  There  is  a  classification  of  high  school  students 
into  types  and  an  attempt  to  establish  workable  standards  for 
evaluating  the  various  subjects  in  the  high  school  program  of 
studies.     In  neither  case  is  there  a  claim  to  scientific  stan- 
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dardization  but  rather  a  regretful  acknowledgment  that  such 
standards  are  not  available,  perhaps  not  attainable.  The 
material  in  these  three  chapters  should  become  the  working 
inspiration  of  every  high  school  teacher. 

The  next  chapter  is  a  very  brief  summary  of  programs  of 
study  in  the  high  schools  of  ten  cities  of  the  United  States, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  reasonable  basis 
with  which  to  compare  and  criticise  the  New  York  City 
schools.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  this 
comparison  together  with  criticisms  and  recommendations. 
What  these  were  we  already  know  from  the  previously  pub- 
lished reports  of  this  investigation. 

One  cannot  read  this  book  without  feeling  the  magnitude, 
dignity,  responsibility  and  power  of  the  present  day  Ameri- 
can high  school.  Says  Professor  Davis,  "It  is  a  conserver 
and  a  promoter  of  social  progress  and  ideals.  Individual, 
class,  or  special  interests  are  important  only  in  so  far  as 
each  can  be  made  to  serve,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  larger 
interests  of  society  as  a  whole.  Such  a  conception  of  the 
high  sshool  lifts  teaching  in  it  to  a  plane  equal  with  that  of 
any  other  profession. 

Hollistee,  H.  A. — Administration  of  Education  in  a  De- 
mocracy, pp.  xv-|-383.     Scribners,  1914.     Price  $1.25. 

Here  is  an  attempt  to  give  an  encyclopedic  treatise  of  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  The  author  states  in  his  preface 
that  it  is,  "a  preliminary  treatment,  as  an  organic  whole,  of 
the  field  of  educational  administration,"  but  he  warns  you 
that  he  will  depart  from  his  text  ere  he  is  done,  (p.  10). 
Professor  Hollister  has  heard  the  call  of  modern  thought  on 
education  in  its  summons  to  standards  and  social  service. 
The  standards  he  sets  up  are  largely  opinionated  statements, 
not  the  result  of  scientific  investigation,  nor  can  they  be  ap- 
plied and  used  by  the  average  layman  in  educational  work, 
(pp.  74  and  75),  (p  123,  sec.  19).  Just  how  we  can 
make  the  schools  aid  in  social  service  is  not  made  clear.  It 
is  a  general  discussion  of  conditions,  tendencies,  demands, 
and  the  status  of  education.  The  treatment  is  necessarily 
brief  and  sketchy  in  spots,  (e.  g.,  Chapter  XI). 
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The  paragraph  on  page  36,  dealing  with  the  establish- 
ment of  free  schools  in  North  Carolina  is  misleading,  though 
not  purposely  so.  Legal  provison  for  public  schools  there 
was  in  colonial  times,  even  as  he  states.  But  legal  provison 
does  not  always  mean  competent  administration  of  that  pro- 
vision as  the  history  of  education  in  North  Carolina  and  else- 
where is  eloquent  proof. 

It  is  a  valuable  book  for  reference  as  to  what,  in  general, 
the  custom  is  and  has  been  regarding  practically  all  phases 
of  education  in  the  United  States.  Direct,  specific  suggestion 
for  the  teacher  on  the  firing  line  it  does  not  have  and  does 
not  pretend  to  have.  The  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book 
is  very  brief  but  evidently  very  choice.  As  a  whole  the  book 
does  not  strike  one  as  of  specific  and  immediate  aid  to  any 
one  of  the  classes  for  whom  it  was  avowedly  written,  "teach- 
ers and  students  of  education,  school  boards  and  all  school 
officials,  public  men  and  legislators  interested  in  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  problems  of  public  education." 

L.  A.  W. 

Baixott,  F.  W. — High  School  Organization,  pp.  xvi-j-178. 
World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers.     Price  $1.50. 

It  is  not  intended  that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  forget  the 
unpleasant  discussions  about  the  New  York  City  School  Sur- 
vey. Professor  Planus  continues  to  issue  the  Efficiency 
Series  based  on  the  study  made  by  him  and  his  associates  of 
this  gigantic  school  system. 

In  this  volume  of  the  series  Professor  Ballon  deals  in  a 
clear-cut,  concise  way  with  the  internal  organization  of  the 
high  school  of  New  York  City.  In  the  main  he  tries  to  set 
up  scientific  standards  by  which  one  might  judge  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  high  school  in  a  large  city.  Where  these  scienti- 
fic standards  are  not  used  the  fact  is  recognized  and  cheer- 
fully acknowledged.  The  clean  frankness  of  the  entire  book 
is  refreshing  when  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
unfair  methods  in  our  present  day  fever  of  school  surveys. 

The  book  is  usable  largely  for  the  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents  in  a  very  large  system  of  schools  where  sec- 
tions, departments,  and  sub-heads  make  an  elaborate  organi- 
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zation  necessary.  It  is  suggestive  and  interesting  in  a  most 
general  way  to  the  great  bulk  of  high  school  teachers  or  su- 
perintendents in  the  smaller  towns  and  school  districts.  It 
is  broadening,  professionally,  to  be  able  to  see  so  clearly  how 
this  great  cosmopolitan  mass  of  secondary  students  was  class- 
ified, scheduled,  labelled  and  put  in  stock. 

L.  A.  W. 

Milne,   W.    J. — Standard   Algebra.      (Revised),    pp.    495. 
American  Book  Co.,  1914.     Price  $1.00. 

Nearly  everyone  who  has  used  this  book  in  its  old  form 
remembers  the  high  type  of  work  it  presented  and  its  thor- 
oughly pedagogical  method  of  treatment.  A  great  deal  of 
fault  was  justly  found  with  the  complexity  of  many  of  the 
problems  and  with  the  inadequate  amount  of  drill  work 
furnished  by  the  old  edition. 

The  present  volume  is  a  revision  along  these  two  lines. 
The  entire  book  has  been  gone  through  with  and  every  prob- 
lem requiring  an  undue  amount  of  time  for  its  solution  be- 
cause of  its  complexity  has  been  taken  out  and  a  simpler  one 
substituted.  The  book  has  also  about  forty  pages  of  supple- 
mentary exercises  for  work  over  and  above  that  contained 
under  the  regular  topics  in  the  body  of  the  book.  Thus  the 
two  great  faults  of  the  book  are  largely  corrected. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  work  in  its  present  form  as 
well  as  in  its  past  form  is  the  very  practical  application  of  the 
basic  principles  which  it  makes  to  the  other  classroom  work 
of  the  pupils  as  well  as  to  the  life  problems:  e.  g.,  the  hand- 
ling of  formulae,  the  connection  between  algebra  and  geo- 
metry. There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  revised  edi- 
tion will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  schoolmen  and  given  a 
good  trial.  The  surface  indications  are  favorable  to  the 
book. 

L.  A.  W. 
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new  professional  books  of  the  summer 

Oubberley,  E.  P. — State  and  County  Educational  re- 
organization. The  Macmillan  Co.  1914.  (Will  be  reviewed 
later. ) 

Goddard,  H.  H. — Eeeble-mindedness :  Its  Causes  and 
Consequences.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1914.  Price  $4.00. 
(Will  be  reviewed  later.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  also  promises 
the  publication  of  Monroe's  Principles  of  Secondary  £  lo- 
cation early  this  fall. 

Betts,  G.  H. — Social  Principles  of  Education.  Scrib- 
ners,  1914.     Price,  $1.25.      (To  be  reviewed  later.) 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry. — Elements  of  General 
Science,  pp.  xiv-f-308.  Ginn  &  Co.,  1914.  (To  be  reviewed 
later. ) 

Walker,  K  W. — High  School  Handbook.  (Fourth  Edi- 
tion.)    State  Department  of  Education,  Raleigh. 

Plans  for  Public  Schoolhouses.  State  Department  of 
Education,  Raleigh. 

Courses  of  Study  in  Agriculture.  State  Department  of 
Education,  Raleigh. 

L.  A.  W. 


